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Hires 


T is important that you say 

“Hires’’. Because Hires 
is pure and healthful; while 
imitations of Hires may be 
harmful. 













Nothing goes into Hires but the pure, healthful juices of roots, barks, 
herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is maintained 
in spite of tremendously increased costs of ingredients. Yet you pay no 
more for Hires the genuine than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Don’t trifle with imitations. Say “Hires” at the fountain, or order it in 
bottles, by the case, from the dealer. 
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New Oliver 


At About Half Pric 


Latest Model 


Number Nine 


By This New Plan—Be Your Own Salesman 


Typ 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Concern 
That This $57 Typewriter Was $100 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and 


numerous expensive branch houses throughout the country. 


other superfluous, costly sales methods. 

You benefit by these savings. 
one change has been made in design or materials. 
finest product. 


The $100 Model 


The Oliver Nine is the finest, the costliest, the most success- 
ful model we ever built. If any typewriter is worth $roo, it is 
this handsome machine, the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Over 800,000 have been sold. This is the same commercial 
machine used by the U. S. Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil 
Company, the National City Bank of New York, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad, and a host of others. 
Any operator can use the Oliver. 


Free Trial; No Money Down 


Here is our plan: 
days’ free trial. 
ofhce or at home. 


We ship an Oliver ae to you for five 
No money down—no C. Use it in your 

Try it—without att ‘to iadieans you. 

If you want to keep it, send us $3 per month. 

If you want to send it back, we even refund the out-going 
transportation charges 

That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. At no time 
during the trial are you under the slightest obligation to buy. 
Superiority and economy alone must convince you. 


Amazing Facts 


We have just published a startling book, entitled “The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 





August 1, 1920, the price of the Oliver Typewriter will be $54 
Weare compelled to make this advance because of the increased 
cost of production. The Oliver remains the same. We will 
lower its quality. The addition in cost insures its su tori 
The $57 price of the Oliver has been widely advertised. o went 
to be entirely fair so we notify you in advance of the ange. 











We were also able to discontinue many 


The $57 Oliver is the identical machine that was formerly $100. Not 
Each machine is a new Oliver Nine—our latest and 


which reveals the inside history of the typewriter world—old 
customs of selling—secrets never before divulged—all about 
price inflation—subsidies, etc. All the follies of $100 pricing 
are exposed. Readers are astounded. 

Mail the coupon now. You will be surprised. 

This book tells everything. With it we send our catalogue, 


free trial order blanks, etc. After reading it, you may order a 
free-trial Oliver. 
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Canadian Price, $72 
Until Aug. 1, 1920 
The OLIVER T)pewritér Gmpany 
73B Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Til. 
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‘Touch the Corn 


with Blue-jay, and it goes 


This is the method which has ended at least a hundred million corns. 

It is scientific, easy, simple, painless. It is fast supplanting all the 
methods which were harsh, uncertain, wrong. 

It was invented by a chemist who spent years in corn study, It is pro- 
duced by a surgical dressing laboratory of world-wide repute. 

The method is called Blue-jay. It comes in liquid form or plaster— 
as you choose. 

A simple touch applies it, and the corn pain stops. In a little while 
the whole corn loosens and comes out. 

Millionsof people use it. They stop every corn ache the momentit appears. 
Instead of paring and nursing a corn, they end it quickly and completely. 

You will do that always when you once try Blue-jay. 
Then corns will cease to trouble. 

Prove this tonight. 
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‘a T \ ue=jay 
I. M4 Plaster or Liquid 
(o\ ~ The Scientific Corn Ender 
_— f 
NY =; Liquid or Plaster 
(:— Blue-jay comes in both liquid and plaster form. 
a me Tell your druggist which style you prefer. 
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Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE Lorikeet girls were going 
abroad for a while. Their fa- 


ther had died the year before, 
leaving not quite enough money to keep 
up the Lorikeet home in a semifashion- 
able block of Manhattan, yet sufficient 
to travel on if their régime embraced 
good management and, perhaps, a little 
social grafting now and then. 

Fan was over thirty, plain and ambi- 
tious. Sandra was under twenty, a 
beauty and a worldling. Fan nurtured 
a desire to marry her younger 
off brilliantly. Sandra was not 
to the plan. 

They were going abroad for a win- 
ter on the Riviera, because the circles 
in which they had moved since San- 


sister 
averse 


dra’s coming-out tea seemed to ‘Fan 
rather restricted. Fan was always 
reaching out and up for Sandra. Noth- 


ing less than a husband with lineage, 
social prestige, and financial ascendancy 
would do. And as this great parti had 
yet to dawn on the Lorikeet horizon, 


it might be said that they were going 
afar to find him! 

So the Lorikeet home was being dis- 
mantled. 


Big storage vans were drawn 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Author of “On Whom the Ladies Dote,” etc. 


up before the house, a graceful resi- 
dence with burnished brasses, symmetry 
of outline, and a general air of charm. 
Within, Fan was directing the removal 
of their lares and penates. 

Even viewed amid crated furniture 
and boxed china, Fan Lorikeet was a 
modish woman. She had a well-corseted 
figure, hair whose waves undulated 
stiffly as a painted sea, eyes with triv- 
ially arrogant pupils, a snobbish nose, 
and a voice whose pitch easily verged on 
affectation. A spontaneity of manner, 
which added to Fan’s animation, was in- 
dicative of much nervous energy. Un- 
der her supervision, the mélée of moving 
lost none of its attendant excitement. 

In an upper chamber of the house, 
secluded from the dust and disorder of 
the day, Sandra—christened Cassandra 
—sat at her vanity table, sorting her 
jewelry. 

Triple mirrors reflected the beauty’s 
face from three angles: a delicately au- 
dacious profile with spirited nose line, 
exquisitely molded mouth, long, 
curving throat; a three-quarter view of 
smooth cheek and golden-brown lashes; 
a full reflection of dark, oblong eyes, 


and 


close waves of hair neither blond nor 
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brunet, but shimmering off into a 
molten shade, lips thoroughly adorable, 
and a chin tilted high over a deliciously 
young throat. Sandra assuredly had the 
indubitable quality which renders in- 
flammable the sex without which no 
match can be struck! 

She laid aside certain baubles of un- 
certain value to bestow on a poor rela- 
tion. The relative to benefit by this 
generosity was Lilly Polk, 2 cousin of 
their father’s, who lived on Staten 
Island and was generally about when 
the Lorikeet girls shed a season’s ward- 
robe or tired of some household acces- 
sory. Closing the jewel box, Sandra put 
pointed finger tips under her chin and 
looked into the beveled trio of mirrors. 
The furnishings of the room reflected 
there had escaped the storage men, as 
the gray-and-poppy bedroom suite was 
to go to Lilly Polk. 

Fan had had the room done by an 
interior decorator, whose task evolved 
into an ode to Sandra. There was a 
gray enameled bed, slim, with poppy 
canopy and valance, there were twin 
bookcases of gray enamel set each side 
of the fireplace, spider-legged chairs, 
wall candelabra, divans just the length 
for a lounging slim body, gray-and- 
poppy rugs, and a flowery night lamp on 
a tall gray taboret. Sandra found her- 
self looking at these things in the mir- 
rors, while the sounds of depletion went 
on below stairs. 

Presently the storage vans lumbered 
off. Cousin Lilly Polk departed to 
order smaller vans for the removal of 
sundry acquisitions to Staten Island. 
Fan came up to the gray-and-poppy 
room. 

Cassandra’s sister seldom admitted fa- 
tigue, and the way she sank on a divan 
seemed merely a cessation of energies. 

“You may be thankful I shooed you 
up here, Sandra,” she said, “for the 
street dirt that came in was ruinous! 
Such an upheaval! I gave cousin Lilly 
the parrot andirons and poor papa’s fa- 


vorite chair—I couldn’t bear to see them 
stored!” Fan gave a passing sigh as she 
cushioned her feet one over the other. 

“Well,” she added with another sigh, 
“the furniture has gone. And we sail 
for the south of France to-morrow. To 
a small hotel in Nice, recommended by 
no less a cosmopolite than the English- 
man who bought so many fandangles of 
you in that gypsy bazaar at the Plaza. 
What a pity this Perce Dawes isn’t an 
eligible! He predicts an overwhelm- 
ing success for you across the water. 
And, surely, a man of his type knows!” 

“He should know,” nodded Sandra 
with a ripple of satire. “A seasoned 
man of the world whose chief aim is 
to outjig thoughts of a wife he’s sepa- 
rated from should surely be a connois- 
seur on such subjects, Fanny.” 

Fan’s regard of the face in the triple 
mirrors had its quota of pardonable com- 
placency. 

“Sophistries are out of place in that 
mouth of yours, dear. Be very nice to 
Mr. Dawes, who with some relatives of 
his—smart London folk—will be in 
Nice at the same time we are, in a 
hotel on the Promenade des Anglais, 
A man like Dawes can prove invaluable 
in our campaign for that fortunate hus- 
band of yours.” She rose. Going to- 
ward her own dismantled room, she 
said: 

“Jerry Pollock has asked us in to 
dine this evening. His man, Lewis, came 
over with the suggestion as the last 
things were leaving. Otherwise, we 
might have had to slip into some quiet 
hotel for dinner, as I’ve sent off all 
the servants except your personal maid, 
Ellie, who is going with us to keep you 
fit, my dear.” 

“How dependable Jerry is!’ cried 
Sandra. 

“A good neighbor,” nodded Fan, as 
she opened a bag for negligee and bath 
towels, preparatory to tubbing away the 
“ruinous dirt” of the moving. Of the 
neighbor who had asked them in to dine 
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she commented further: “Jerome is the 
only man in town who half makes me 
wish you plainer, my dear.” 

Sandra raised interrogative brows. 

“If you had not more charm than Lilly 
Polk’s girls, I’d wave thankful hands 
over you and Jerry Pollock,” declared 
Fan. ‘Towels over her arm, she looked 
in again at the mirrored countenance, 
“As it is, I expeet stupendous triumphs 
for you, Sandra,” she finished, serenely 
optimistic. 

The oblong eyes met the trivial orbs 
in the glass. 

“Don’t count your catches before 
they’re hatched, Fanny.” 

Fan laughed with her surface cadence. 

“For myself,” murmured the adorable 
lips, “I shall hold on to even a 

Fan’s laugh clacked off and she darted 
a hasty glance at the bright reflection. 

“What do you mean, babe?” peremp- 
torily. “You haven’t done anything so 
rash as to engage yourself to Jerome 
Pollock ?” 

“But should I entirely disengage my- 
self”? with a shake of the molten head. 
“T may not prove popular on the other 
side. I’ve never been there.” 

“Sandra, you’re talking nonsense! 
Yet you’ve a cool strain in you that I 
haven't.” Fan saluted her sister with 
a bath towel. Humming a late song, a 
little off key, she pattered around a turn 
of the hall to one of the baths. 

Left alone again, the younger girl 
cogitated over her frock for the eve- 
ning, selecting it from some last-season 
robes laid aside for the Polks, and, ring- 
ing for Ellie, her maid, with the leisure 
of one whose toilet is necessarily a 
pleasure. Her choice of a frock was 
calculated to arouse the right proportion 
of ardor in a gentleman neither dis- 
carded nor accepted—for such was the 
unenviable position young Pollock held 
in Sandra’s youthfully sagacious cal- 
culations. She had Ellie dress her molten 
hair discreetly for dinner with Jerry, 
who, prosperous, but not prosperous 








enough, good looking, but not handsome 
enough,  well-bred, but not courtly 
enough, merited only a modified dress- 
ing of her glorious hair, a dab of pow- 
der on cheeks and chin, a dash of the 
rouge stick. 

Her thoughts of Jerry Pollock were 
ruminative. He lived alone in the ad- 
joining house, and his solidity was rep- 
resented by a rare bookshop on Fifth 
Avenue, which his father and his grand- 
father had kept before him. 

As a child, Sandra had enjoyed the 
run of the Pollock bookshop; she had 
read her first fairy tales and love stories 
on the balconies that ran around the 
place and were punctuated at spots by 
mellowed, slow-ticking clocks; she had 
prowled the alcoves with their auto- 
graphs and illustrious treasures; and, as 
a little girl with a propensity for ad- 
venture, she had roved in the catacombs 
of old books and pamphlets which ran 
below the body of the store. The price- 
less editions had been in charge of a 
manager then, Jerry’s parents having 
been lost in a sea disaster and Jerry be- 
ing still in school. Later, when young 
Pollock took charge, he had a swinging 
seat built for Sandra in one of the bal- 
conies, a reading swing cushioned in 
brown plush with a polished rest for 
her book. 

She rose and clicked off the wall can- 
dles. 

Fan came from her bath, neck and 
face red from her ebullitions, hair cov- 
ered by a rubber cap. 

“All dressed?” she exclaimed, and 
hurried to her rather rigorous toilet. 

On going down the stairs and finding 
nowhere to sit, the house being emptied 
of furniture, Sandra spread her net 
skirts over a step of the broad hall 
flights. The big, stripped rooms sent her 
mind skidding to the future, to Nice, 
and whatever might come after. Perce 


Dawes would be at the seaport of blue 
skies and waters, eligible as an escort 
and social counselor, ever ineligible be- 











; 


cause of a nondivorced mate. There 
would be other men, new scenes “and 
sensations, wider circles of life than she 
had known. She locked her hands be- 
hind her head, one long, slim foot dan- 
gling, eyes almost black under the thatch 
of her. nicely arranged hair, which at a 
touch could tumble into a riot of molten 
confusion. 

She was in this becoming posture of 
reverie when Jerry Pollock unceremoni- 
ously opened the front door and came in, 


CHAPTER II. 


Jerry had a dinner corsage for Sandra 
in his hand, orchids and violets. 

He stood still at the sight of her. His 
pleasure in her was obvious. His words 
were: “Ready for dinner, Sandra?” 

She made room for him on the step, 
nodding. 

“Fan’s still dressing. 

He took the steps to her. In ap- 
pearance, the young authority on first 
editions was not unlike one of his prints, 
having blue-brown eyes and brown skin, 
a classical nose, an idyllic mouth, and 
clefts in his cheeks which, in a counte- 
nance less contained, might have been 
dimples. He dressed well and carried 
himself with the zest of a healthy and 
temperate young male in the first round 
of life. 

“For you,” he said, giving her the 
flowers. 

She took the violets in her hand. 

“Doesn’t the house look ghostly with 
everything gone’. We're to sleep here 
to-night, the beds going to Lilly Polk.” 

Jerry looked down at the empty 
rooms. A shadow fell on his face. 

“It’s almost as if my own home were 
being torn up,” he said. 

“Which it never will be,” forecast 
Sandra sagely. 

“T hope not!” He spoke definitely. 
“A homeless man is not to be envied.” 

“How about a homeless woman?” she 
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queried, fastening the flowers at her gir- 
dle of white panne velvet. 

He caught her hand, because his own 
flew out without volition. 

“That’s what I don’t like to think 
about,” he told her. 

Her eyes were down, lashes making 
golden blurs on her cheeks, mouth 
vaguely drooping. 

“That’s just what I do like to think 
about. Homeless! Uncharted!” She 
held her free hand over her head, hair 
against her bare arm, chin tilting, while 
her eyes came up to his. “Dear Jerry, 
how sober you look!” She put her 
cheek on his knees, in an attitude par- 
tially penitent. 

His hands closed over her hair. 

“You'll write to me often, Sandra?” 

“Every time I’m homesick, neigh- 
bor.” ; 

He bent to whisper in her perfectly 
modeled ear: 

“Don’t go. Come live in my home 
with me. Marry me. Let Fan go to 
Nice alone.” 


The way she turned her head to look . 


at him might have been taken as half 
an avowal, answering color in her flaw- 
less face, a tremor on her lips—yet, 
hearing Fan’s step above, she straight- 
ened and drew back, only to bend for- 
ward and soothe his hurt by brushing 
her lips against his. 

She stood up as Fan came down the 
stairs. 

Fan gave their host for the evening 
a gracious nod which acknowledged the 
posies in the white girdle. 

“We'll miss you, Jerry,” she was good 
enough to say. 

He opened the door for the sisters. 

“T’ll miss you,” he replied, as Sandra 
and the violets went by. 

Jerry escorted the Lorikeets down 
their steps and up the steps of his own 
house, a residence of impervious bulk, 
with solid doors of mahogany, iron grat- 
ings, and substantial window hangings. 
They entered his drawing-room, where a 
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wood fire was burning. There were 
flowers about, in honor of his guests. 

Dinner was announced by Lewis. 

The table talk dealt at first with a 
humorous triviality of the move. Fan 
had labeled barrels of linen “Handle 
with care” and left barrels of cut glass 
unprotected. Her recounting of the mis- 
take made lively converse and set the 
two younger people laughing. With the 
pudding, Fan became not less neigh- 
borly, perhaps, but more the grand lady 
faring forth with a coveted prize under 
her wing. She spoke of the Riviera, the 
relief it would be to shelve the servant 
question for a time; she touched on the 
sadness of any change, and the tremen- 
dous changes in store for Cassandra. 

Now and then, through the flow of 
Fan's words, Sandra and Jerry ex- 
changed lingering glances, smiled, 
sighed, and flirted. 

When dinner was over, they had a lit- 
tle while together, Fan seeking a tele- 
phone to confer with Lilly Polk about 
the removal of the poppy suite. 

“Kiss me good-by now, Jerry,” said 
the one who had inspired the gray, gay 
bed and valance. Lips fresh as poppy 
blossoms were lifted in a snatched mo- 
ment of delight. 

Their kiss left him somber. 

“You'll not come back the same,’ he 
declared, and put her hands away. 

“If good-by makes you glare so,” San- 
dra retorted, fingers lifting to the lapels 
of his dinner coat, “then we'll make it— 
au revoir!” 

“You may never come back, at all!” 
he cried, with Fan’s predictions in his 
ears. 

“If we can cross the ocean, so can 
you!” was her meditative taunt. 

He caught at the suggestion. 

“You mean you want me to follow 
you and snatch you from under the 
nose of European society?” The clefts 
in his cheeks came into play, and sud- 
denly he threw back his head and 


laughed. “I'll remember this!” he 
warned her. 

She gave him a shining glance. 

“See that you don’t forget.” 

“Forget?” he replied with a spurt of 
dreaminess. Encircling her with his 
arms, he walked her the length of his 
richly toned library, his step in rhythm 
with hers, making the most of his mo- 
ments before Fan’s vigilant tread would 
return from the telephone in an angle 
of the stairs. 

The evening passed. Sandra sang, 
in her immature contralto, “Un Peu 
d’ Amour” to Fan’s methodical accom- 
paniment. Jerry sang, in his young 
baritone, to the same regular strumming 
of the piano keys: 

“Say au revoir, but not good-by! 

The past is dead, love cannot die! 

’Twere better far had we not met! 

I loved you then, I love you yet.” 

Their good nights were marked by the 
emotion of an epoch; Sandra and Je- 
rome mute ; even Fan a little stirred. He 
went with them to the door of their 
house, unfamiliar in its nudity, and of- 
fered to have his manservant sleep on 
the lower floor if they felt timorous 
without the servants. They called good 
nights back and forth. 

Sandra wept a little in the canopied 
bed that sheltered her last night at 
home. He was so nice to kiss and play 
with—Jerry. But, in Nice, there would 
be more. Shadowless sleep soon came 
to her. 

Fan woke her up in the morning. 

“The day of the sailing, Sandra!” 
she cried. ‘We'll breakfast at ease, 
for Lewis has brought in a tray loaded 
with just what we like, and with a rose 
for your fingers.” 

The Lorikeets had a merry time being 
served by Lewis in their dining room, 
devoid of furniture, where they sat on 
the floor after the fashion of Turks. 
Then, for Fan, came the bustle of su- 
perintending the departure. And for 
Sandra came the swift donning of trav- 
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eling togs, so becoming to a slender girl 
of brilliant coloring. There was ex- 
hilaration in shedding their roof behind 
them and casting farewell glances at 
New York as their cab whirled them 
toward the docks. 

Jerry was there to see them off. 

Sandra, crossing the gangplank, 
glanced back with a look that sought to 
hold him while it relinquished him. 

Later, when the shores of Manhat- 
tan were becoming a skyline of mercan- 
tile roofs and towers, a few more tears 
dimmed the radiance of the beauteous 
Sandra, embarking on a career shaped 
for her by her own sweet witcheries— 
the chasing down of a great parti. 


CHAPTER III. 


In Nice, the region of dazzling skies 
and water, Sandra Lorikeet was like 
any young woman breathing sea air and 
having a very good time. She fairly 
floated in an atmosphere colorful as her- 
self, and her sporadic letters to her 
intimates in America were mostly car- 
nival snatches of description: some 
courtyard covered with flowers and 
sweet with every variety of perfume; 
rivulets winding through pebbly chan- 
nels under bridges of many arches; 
crooked streets with ancient doorways ; 
thoroughfares paved with white and blu- 
ish stones from the beach of the Medi- 
terranean. These multicolored tidbits 
sketched over any omissions of more 
personal details in the letters that Jerome 
Pollock read with a lover’s glower. 

With the men she met in Nice, San- 
dra was equally particolored, like a bub- 
ble that may for a brief span float over 
every masculine head. Perce Dawes 


and his smart London relatives were 
there, in the palatial hotel on the Prome- 
nade des Anglais, and there were others 
to whom she was introduced by these 
new friends from time to time. Among 
them was Lord Hughie Rowson, reputed 
to have been chased by half the unmar- 


ried women of the globe. Of course, 
Fan Lorikeet singled him out for San- 
dra. He was gay, agreeable, pliant, a 
capital companion for any matrimonial 
escapade, with youth, a champagne 
brand of ash-blond locks, and estates 
comprehensive as his lineage was long. 

But Sandra just now was drifting. 

Lord Hughie voiced a plaint over her 
elusory moods. 

“You leave a chap to slip and slog,” 
he accused her, on a day when they were 
motoring up the cornice road to dine 
somewhere in the Ligurian Hills, Perce 
Dawes at the wheel with Fan beside 
him, Lord Hughie preferring the ton- 
neau and Sandra. 

“T’m slipping headlong after you, silly 
tick that I am!” he laughed, watching 
molten hair blow out from under a 
faille-ribbon hat in the sunshine. 

“If you’re unsure of foot, I’m not to 
blame,” said Sandra, nonchalant. 

He twiddled his fingers. 

“So what’s a man to do but gambol 
on?” Which was about as far as any 
of his remarks carried him. 

The village they were passing through 
was the scene of a féte champétre and 
the incoming roads were enlivened by 
flower carts, donkeys, and people in 
holiday attire. A party of peasants had 
a gay salutation for their car, each 
young paysanne turning her head to give 
the men in the car a sight of her face. 

“Quite fetching, don’t you think?” re- 
marked Lord Hughie, looking after the 
bevy. 

As for Sandra, she found something 
new to look at every moment. Now a 
dark-eyed young Ligurian who boldly 
doffed his cap as he passed; now a wor- 
shiper kneeling at a hillside shrine ; then 
an old flower vender, whose gray donkey 
had a rosette of rags and a bell or two 
between his ears, and about his shoul- 
ders a necklace of bells. 

“Buy me a flower from his baskets!” 
exclaimed Sandra. 
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girls had acquired the habit of drinking 


wines at dinner. 
Dusk came, bringing a moon like @ 


Perce Dawes heard the command, and 
stopped the machine. 

“A rakish, wise-looking ass!” was 
Lord Hughie’s comment on the donkey. 
“His ears are as long as his legs.” He 
threw the vender a coin, laughing 
heartily over the avid reach of her 
scraggy arm. 

The old flower woman, nutcracker 
face wreathed in smiles, stowed her 
gains in a bodice which still trembled 
under the pit-a-pat pace of her donkey, 
and offered the beautiful young lady 
a choice from her vivid saddle baskets. 

Sandra’s fingers hovered over the 
profusion of blooms. She sighed, se- 
lecting the most gorgeous. 

“What a pity to see any woman so 
wrinkled!” said Fan, of the flower 
vender. “She looks old enough for 
death to have forgotten her!” In her 
jerky French, she asked the vicille her 
age, and was flurried to find her under 
the haM-century mark. “May I never 
grow old in this country!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

“These women, y’see, 


toils and exposure,” 


wrinkle from 
Lord Hughie ex- 


plained, as if saying something rather 
serious. 

Sandra threw a flower over Fan’s 
shoulder. 


“May our toils never be exposed,” 
she murmured. 

They laughed, and drove on. 

Their road, leaving the féte vicinity 
by a devious and winding course, among 
hills terraced with vines and olive trees, 
found its romantic way to the inn which 
Dawes assured them served food well 
worth the climb. 

They dined before long windows 
opened to the sunset. The viands were 
delicious—soup- with Italian paste, lit- 
tle barbels in browned butter, vol-au- 
vent, jugged hare with a rich sauce of 
eggs, vinegar, and fresh butter, a vege- 
table, long lettuce, omelette au sucre, 
dry paste cheese, and coffee. The clink 
of glasses attested that the Lorikeet 


silver platter. The return spin was. 
made down a road that unwound like 
a skein of white silk. They had 
glimpses of the Mediterranean, with its 
towers of the Middle Ages scattered 
all along the shore, and here and there 
sails on iridescent waters. The sea, the 
sails, the towers, the terraces of olive 
trees, were shut in and shut out by the 
hills, now disclosed and now concealed, 
in one form of beauty and another, 
until they were almost dizzy with t 
mere intoxication of so much moonlight 
and novelty. 

Sandra’s faille-ribbon hat blew out, 
petalwise, from her flushed face. She 
sat with her hands clasped about her 


knees, a slim length of silken ankle 
shimmering in the lunar light, a buckle 


on her shoe prismatic. 

“D’ you ever drift toward sentimen- 
tality in the moonshine?” Lord Hughie 
asked her, a bit headily. 

She picked up a drooping flower from 
the seat. 

“T’ll put it in water,” she said, “and 
till it fades I’ll think of donkey bells.” 
Her cadence atoned for any irrelevance 
in her words. 

The car stopped before the inexpen- 
sive hostelry in which the Lorikeets had 
a rear suite. 

“Such a jaunt to thank you for!” she 
said, giving Lord Hughie her hand. 

He bared his head. His sleeked hair, 
regular features, waxen mustache, fair 
lashes, and very blue eyes emphasized 
the ingenuous smile he gave her. 

She smiled back as candidly. 

Then they stepped from the car to 
join Perce Dawes and Fan on the peb- 
bled walk leading to the hotel. 

At the portals, all of them shook 
hands, declaring that the dinner and ride 
must be repeated some time. The two 
men went back to the car. Fan and 


Sandra entered their temporary abode 














in the high spirits that follow festivities 
which may have an undercurrent of 
more momentous trend. 

“We're coming along,” said Fan, con- 
gratulatory. 

“Sumptuously,” acknowledged San- 
dra, dropping the flower she had 
brought in. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Sandra,” said Fan, one day when 
they sat together near the fountain in 
the court garden of their hotel, ‘“we’re 
spending too much money.” 

“Are we?” Sandra was making a 
small paper skiff of a crested note that 
had come from Lord Hughie that morn- 
ing. She set it sailing in the basin of 
the fountain, and watched it capsize 
and careen under the spray of the 
waterfall. 

“T thought we could live more reason- 
ably over here,” continued Fan, plump 
hands busy with an embroidery needle 
and a sash she was hemming with me- 
tallic threads. “It didn’t seem possible 
that anything could cost more than 
housekeeping !” 

Sandra was contemplative. 

“Everything always costs more than 
you expect it to.” 

Fan nodded. 

“Also, my investments aren’t going 
well. Poor papa always considered me 
eminently practical and able to take care 
of money. I suppose manipulating 
money is different.” She threaded her 
needle with a copper strand, giving the 
task a good deal of attention. “Frankly, 
my dear,” she added, hemming again, 
“the depletion of our funds is somewhat 
alarming !” 

“You mean,’ said Sandra, after a 
minute of silence, “that we may have to 
turn and run at a crucial moment be- 
cause of our inexperience in handling 
our affairs? That would be too bad, 
Fan.” She reached out for the wrecked 
skiff and blew water drops from it. 
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Fan took exception to any hint of 
actual mismanagement. 

“It won’t come to that,” she said, a 
trifle stiffly. “I merely meant that it 
might be well to speed up your affairs. 
Of course, Sandra, you understand that, 
while the handling of our income and 
daily expenditure rests on me, the fu- 
ture depends on you. You have a 
tendency to flirt even with fate, and 
you must take care that it doesn’t delude 
both of us into waiting too long for 
our finale. You are plausibly beguil- 
ing, my dear, and one finds it hard to 
scold you into haste. We've been for- 
tunate in meeting just the man for you 
this winter. Why don’t you ‘land’ him, 
Sandra?” The copper strand ran in and 
out of the long sash. 

Sandra’s pointed fingers crumpled the 
skiff of paper and let it fall in a wet 
wad. She leaned against the high stone 
seat by the fountain and, saying noth- 
ing, let her eyes wander up a wall of 
many windows in an idle endeavor 
to locate the windows of their small 
suite. Failing to discover any individ- 
uality in the tiers of apertures, all cur- 
tained alike in not overclean lace of uni- 
form pattern, she looked again at the 
pretty fountain, sending water high in 
the air to plash back into the greenish 
bow! where water lilies floated. 

“It takes time to jar the conscious- 
ness of a man many women are after,” 
she said at length. “One cannot leap at 
him.” 

“He’s leaping after you,” said Fan, 
combative. 

“The very reason I shouldn’t reverse.” 
Sandra leaned forward a fraction to dab- 
ble her hand in the water. ‘Realize, 
Fan, we're not in our own home block. 
We're not dealing with neighbors who 
have known us all our lives. We're ad- 
venturing in new countries.” 

Fan bridled again. 

“I’m sure no man could find fault 
with our breeding, nor with our intro- 
ductions.” 
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“Most of which have come through 
Perce Dawes,” supplemented the 
younger voice. 

“Why, his standing is unimpeach- 
able!” 

“Yes; but he’s of the masculine 
gender. We have only a bowing ac- 
quaintance with his womenfolk. Of 
course,” she added quickly, “this doesn’t 
stamp us ‘adventuresses.’ But, remem- 
ber, pleasure spots are full of many 
types. A young lord of creation versed 
in eluding our sex may have his scary 
moment concerning us. He must dally 
long enough to really know us.” She 
was still trailing her perfect fingers in 
the fountain flow. 

“Well,” sighed Fan, “that’s your part 
in this business, and I’ll leave it to your 
intuitions. On my part, I’m really wor- 
ried.” She rolled the sash rapidly. 
“We're spending too much!” Her re- 
iteration was emphasized by the way 
she drew and tied the silk cords of her 
embroidery bag. She sat inanimate, 
frowning in calculations that seemed 
actually to harass her normally ade- 
quate mind. 

“Ouvrage de longue haleine—matri- 
mony!” said Sandra. Then, with half a 
laugh, and in softer tones, “If we're 
cornered in our efforts to acquire much, 
Jerry’s letters are as monotonously faith- 
ful as the pendulums of the clocks in 
his bookshop.” She made a simple ges- 
ture. 

Fan shook her head. 

“Tt won’t come to that!” 

“It might come to worse.” 

“He isn’t good enough for you!” 

“He may be too good!” laughed San- 
dra. 

“What a remark! 
talk such sense, and 
talk such nonsense! Are you in love 
with Jerry Pollock? Only romanticism 
breeds such statements. “Too good for 
you!’ Bosh!’ Fan reddened, snort- 
ing. 

“Don’t get angry,” 


Sometimes you 
sometimes you 


begged Sandra 
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ironically. “I’m in love with myself, 
as you know.” 

“Tish!” replied Fan, losing her tem- 
per for no very evident reason. 

Sandra never quarreled, so they sat 
in silence for a time. 

Perce Dawes came into the court gar- 
den, looking for them. He crossed the 
brightly paved place, swinging his stick 
as he came. He was a tall, well-set-up 
man, who walked with an easy air of 
owning everything in sight, and usually 
infused any surroundings with good 
fellowship. 

The Lorikeets might have thrown off 
their slight moodiness had the intruder 
been an eligible and therefore sensitive 
to disconcerting impressions; Dawes, 
being out of the running as far as matri- 
mony was concerned, was allowed the 
privilege of an unchanged atmosphere. 
Fan was peeved and tight-lipped; San- 
dra calm and exquisite. 

Dawes took advantage of his position 
by noticing their expressions and asking 
Fan what was wrong. 

“Your devotion to one another is quite 
a matter of comment,” he added pleas- 
antly. 

Fan lost some of her aggravation, giv- 
ing her shallow laugh and yielding im- 
mediately to the geniality he exhaled. 

“We were wrangling over Sandra’s 
suitors,” she said, as if their number 
were legion. 

He sat on the broad ledge of the foun- 
tain and stirred the water with his 
stick. 

“Who's to be the lucky one?” he 
asked understandingly. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied 
Fan. 

He looked at Sandra. 

She lifted her eyes, rather on the de- 
fensive. 

“It’s a bother, isn’t it?” he said of 
marriage. 

Fan interjected judiciously. 

“It depends. Of course, there are 
unions which had better been left un- 
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made. But an advantageous alliance 
is——” Her pause made no secret of 
who was in her mind. 

He carried on the words, saying: 

“He’s a favorite cause for feminine 
wrangling. Have you ever heard of the 
wrangle over him about five years ago? 
He married a Gayety girl, and his peo- 
ple had the bother annulled. She did 
most of the wrangling!” 

Fan was surprised. 

“T didn’t know that Lord Hughie had 
ever been married!” she ejaculated. 

“Most of us have matrimonial skele- 
tons in our closets,” said Perce Dawes, 
turning his stick in the water and evi- 
dently thinking of the wife he had not 
taken the trouble to divorce. 

“What a place the world is!” sighed 
Fan. “One is continually being dis- 
concerted. Lord Hughie looks so 
young!’ Her eyes strayed to Sandra’s 
downcast face and wandered over its 
unblemished purity. 

Perce Dawes was the first to speak 
again. 

“T’ve a bit of news for both of you, 
which I hope you'll like.” 

He proceeded to tell them that he had 
persuaded his sister, Mrs. Oliver Chat- 
ham, who was with him in Nice, to 
open up her London house somewhat in 
advance of the season, and to include 
the Misses Lorikeet in a round-up that 
was to be jolly good fun. All sorts 
of nice people would be there, and if 
they especially desired it, he could angle 
in Lord Hughie. 

He looked at Sandra, his glance ask- 
ing what She taught of the proposed 
jollification. 

She said nothing, eyes on the foun- 
tain. 

Fan voiced a ready acceptance, hail- 
ing the prospect of a visit to London. 
Her delight, in which relief played a 
part, loosened her tongue. She declared 
his news providential, went so far as 
to air their finances—how much they 
had spent in Nice, despite the reason- 


able hostelry he had directed them to, 
how improvident women were apt to be, 
and how she wished that this gathering 
under the auspices of Mrs. Oliver Chat- 
ham might bring about a culmination of 
her hopes for Cassandra. 

“In unglamoured words,” elucidated 
Sandra, cupping fountain water in her 
palms, “the dissension between Fanny 
and myself was really caused by a ne- 
cessity for haste in marrying me off.” 

“T see,” was what Perce Dawes said. 

He did the sympathetic thing of ex- 
tending a hand to each of them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Fan and Sandra Lorikeet went to 
London. 

As guests of Mrs. Oliver Chatham’s 
house party, they had their first taste 
of life among ultrafashionables. Mrs. 
Chatham’s guests, most of them, were 
people with money enough to do very 
much as they pleased; their tastes were 
broad, their friendships faddish, and 
their enmities might be quite fiendish. 

Fan was in her element, luxuriating 
in the companionship of witty men and 
women and enjoying the greater luxury 
of showing Sandra off in circles which 
merited her charms. 

Sandra was witty as arf, entirely 
placed, yet cognizant of her position 
among them as a girl with more looks 
than money. Cassandra- knew well 
enough that when a poor beauty dares to 
preen before the triple mirrors of soci- 
ety, claws scratch at the quicksilver, 
people soon say things behind her lovely 
back. 

It was murmured by Sandra’s instan- 
taneous enemies that she was merely a 
vainglorious nobody at the zenith of a 
surety which arose from achieving popu- 
larity no more substantial than a toy 
balloon. One fair guest hinted that 


Sandra’s name was no weightier than 
her antecedents, which no one really 
Another whisper had 


had vouched for. 
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it that Perce Dawes had indulged in sev- 
eral arguments with his sister before she 
added the Lorikeets to her list of 
guests. Still another innuendo noised 
it about that Nice had been the scene 
of a rendezvous with Lord Hughie, 
who had followed the object of his vola- 
tile attentions Londonward. Also, house 
gossip tattled of the adoration Sandra 
was arousing in a clean young chap 
named Tomlinson, who had come in 
from one of the shires to flirt with the 
débutantes under Mrs. Chatham’s wing. 

Young Tomlinson was tumbling, pol- 
ished heels over curly head, in love with 
Cassandra Lorikeet, from the States. 
He was just at the age to set up an idol, 
and Sandra, with her near-gold hair, 
slanting eyes, and chiseled perfection, 
seemed to him created for idolatry. 

From his first sight of her, in the 
Chatham greeneries, he went daft over 
her. He followed her about like a big, 
devoted puppy, besought insignificant 
favors of her, was enthralled by the 
slightest of them, and turned glum by 
the barest slight. He was her stanch 
defender when tongues wagged against 
her. He had scant hope of ever win- 
ning so fair a creature, yet he was jeal- 
ous of every man who came near her. 
And Lord Hughie’s ‘partial monopoly 
of her made him rage into the ear of 
any one who would listen to his raw 
anguish. 

Perce Dawes teased Sandra about her 
latest conquest. 

“Tomlinson Manor isn’t palatial,” he 
warned her. “Don’t unduly encourage 
our young squire.” 

“He’s a nice boy,” murmured Sandra 
with half a sigh. “Nice enough to be 
in love with love, and almost lose sight 
of the woman.” 

“T haven’t noted him losing sight of 
you,” smiled Dawes. 

“Oh, pray, do not make a note of 
every one who keeps me in sight!” 


shrugged Sandra. They were playing 
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billiards together, and she sent her ball 
with a cool, sidewise strike. 

“Bully well done!” Dawes com- 
mended her shot. 

They played for a few moments in 
silence, pitting their skill against each 
other. Both played cleverly. The click 
of the balls had the slight aggression of 
good opponents. 

Dawes paused to turn his cue in his 
fingers, as Lord Hughie and a rather 
athletic girl—the Honorable Eunice 
Houghton—went by the billiard room. 
He said quizzingly: 

“Young Tomlinson loses no more 
sight of you than Eunice lets slip any 
chance to gaze into his lordiship’s blue 
eyes. Have you noticed the triumph 
her stride evinces each time she bags a 
moment or two of him?” 

Sandra laughed, poising her slim cue 
on her hand, eyes measuring her dis- 
tance. It happened that she had ob- 
served the Honorable Eunice rather 
closely, and had dismissed her with a 
beauty’s supreme shrug. Yet every 
woman knows what patience and dogged 
propinquity may accomplish! Sending 
her billiard ball to its socket, Sandra 
half suddenly made up her mind to 
cease dallying with the “great catch” 
and to throw herself into the chase 
for Lord Hughie with an abandon that 
would outspeed any less fleet-footed 
participants. 

She straightened from her play to 
watch Dawes make his, subconsciously 
admiring his dexterity with ball and 
stick. 


When Sandra began a chase to the 
finish, woe to the game she pursued! 
She could be as she had been in Nice 
—drifting, elusive, girlish, Or she 
could be as devilish a little wanton as 
ever breathed desire into a man’s breast. 

Young Tomlinson soon had reason to 
brood in the Chatham greeneries. For 
Sandra’s delicious deviltries were aimed 
straight at Lord Hughie Rowson. And 











Lord Hughie’s reciprocity was alarming 
to all but the Lorikeets. 

“Silly ticks that we are! Would we 
were wed!” jested Lord Hughie, one 
Sunday, when most of the house guests 
were at church listening to a bishop’s 
discourse, and Hughie and Sandra were 
smoking in the sun parlor, 

His impromptu remark, though not 
compromising, showed the way the wind 
was blowing. 
~ Cassandra blew white moons of 
smoke, thinking of the vast Rowson es- 
tates and of herself niched and titled. 

“Silly ticks that we are!” she mim- 
icked, eyes long and limpid. 

“Don’t look at me so—or I may kiss 
you,” he warned, rising in the sunlight. 
“And kisses on Sunday have such a re- 
ligious flavor that they suggest a cere- 
mony, and all that sort of thing.” He 
came to the back of her chair, smiling 
down at her in: his most ingenuous 
fashion. . 

“A cat may 
drawled Sandra. 

He stooped and kissed her on the 
lips. 

His declaration of honorable passion 
was imminent. A moment, and 

But the proposal did not come off— 
because, at this psychological instant, 
Perce Dawes happened to stroll into 
the sun parlor, looking for companion- 
ship on the quiet Sabbath morning. 

“T hope I haven’t broken up a téte-a- 
téte,” said Dawes, helping himself to a 
cigarette. 

Sandra lolled in her chair, watching 
Lord Hughie walk the length of the sun 
parlor. 

She wished that she might feel sorry 
for the interruption, but she felt an in- 
congruous sense of gratitude toward 
Dawes! Lord Hughie hadn’t kissed her 
before. As she smoked in the sunlight, 
she remembered the kisses of Jerry Pol- 
lock. It couldn’t hurt anybody con- 
cerned to put off Lord Hughie’s decla- 
ration a bit longer, She’d bring it about 


look at 
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before the Chatham house party broke 
up. 

She promised herself this, blowing 
smoke crescents from her adorable lips 
with a breath of self-contempt. 

Lord Hughie left the sun parlor, and 
Sandra found herself smoking with 
Dawes. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Chatham festivities were swing- 
ing along, with the amiable nobleman 
glued to Sandra’s white elbow and young 
Tomlinson moody, when there leaked up 
from the servants’ quarters one of those 
house mishaps which the press chron- 
icles with relish. 

Lord Hughie’s trinket case was miss- 
ing. 

His valet recounted the loss to one of 
the maids. The maid told a serving man. 
The serving man told the housekeeper. 
It reached the hostess and guests, cha- 
erining Hughie, who would rather have 
mislaid his waxy mustache than become 
the center of anything hectic 

With the news of the missing trinkets,’ 
everybody set to questioning their maids 
and men. There was something of a 
hullabaloo. Stories were related of re- 
cent light fingers running through the 
West End. This led toward current 
scandals of any sort. Characters weré 
tossed about like a handful of farthings; 
reputations were juggled by barbed 
tongues 

Lord Hughie twiddled expostulating 
fingers. 

“Why all 
plained. 

“Afraid we'll unearth your 
Hugh?” asked Eunice Houghton. 


this chatter?” he com- 


sins, 


“Or the foibles of any one present?” 
laughed the fat Houghton dowager. 
“Poor, trinketless Hugh is sulky!” 


scoffed young Tomlinson. 


Perce Dawes turned to his sister, 
Isn’t it permissible to jog Hughie 
out of his sulks?” he inquired. 


“We 
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owe him some fun for his discomfiture, 
eh?” 

“Go ahead,” was Mrs. Chatham’s 
sportive rejoinder; as hostess, she wel- 
comed any diversion from an unpleas- 
ant happening. 

The agreeable Dawes put on his 
thinking cap. He appeared speedily to 
capture an idea, for he caught the gen- 
eral interest away from Hughie by an- 
nouncing a travestied trinket search. 

He explained the fun: they would go 
through all the dressing rooms in the 
house for the mere frolic of investigat- 
ing rouge pots, receptacles for curls and 
toupees, complexion vials, letter and 
check cases 

“Prepare ye all for a rifling of your 
intimacies !”” Dawes laughed and consti- 
tuted Sandra Lorikeet and himself bou- 
doir detectives. 

Eunice caught up a handy pair of 
motor goggles. 

“To shield my eyes,” she explained. 

“We're all in on the probe, y’ know.” 
Lord Hughie forgot his pouts for the 
new adventure. “Lead the way, Miss 
Sandra. Great little piece of splatter- 
dash this!” 

Tomlinson fell in step behind San- 
dra. 

“Lead the way,” 
“We'll follow you.” 

Sandra’s eyes glinted over her shoul- 
der to Lord Hughie. 

“Follow me,” she said with such in- 
souciance that the one she spoke to 
giddily twirled his mustache and the one 
who had said he would follow her fell 
back a step and unhappily gnawed his 
downy lip. 

The funmakers, led by Sandra and 
Dawes, ascended the huge hall stair- 
case. At the upper chambers, the frolic 
began. It evolved into good sport. Each 
dressing table yielded up its secrets, its 
feminine implements of warfare induc- 
ing bursts of laughter and derision. 
Each check and letter case brought howls 
of protest from its owner. Each drawer 





he sighed gustily. 
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opened won its quota of merriment. 
The jollity was at its height when San- 
dra led them into her holy of holies, 

Sandra Lorikeet betrayed no self- 
mercy in her boudoir. 

She exposed each cream jar and wav- 
ing iron, flaunted the fact that her 
brushes and mirrors were not gold- 
backed nor her bottles jewel-tipped, un- 
cased a traveling clock which accompa- 
nied a small-change deposit, and opened 
for their inspection the drawer of her 
boudoir table. 

“Even unto my ribbon-run frip- 
peries ” she began, but she stopped 
short, staring down at a trinket case 
with the Rowson crest which lay in plain 
view among her ribbons and cambrics. 

Every one else stared, too. 

There was a moment of blank con- 
jecture. Lord Hughie’s missing trinkets 
among Sandra Lorikeet’s ribbons! 

Perce Dawes essayed to snap the bou- 
doir drawer shut. 

Sandra stopped him. 

“Ts it a joke some one has played on 
me?” she questioned, face frankly be- 
wildered. 

Lord Hughie, at one side of her, 
picked up his trinket case. 

“By gad, it’s mine!” he said limply. 

Sandra put a pointed finger on the 
drawer. 

“Tt’s mine, by gad!” she echoed. 

Eunice Houghton crossed to Lord 
Hughie. She put out a hand and 
touched the spring of the jewel case. 

The lid flew up. 

Each bauble was in its niche. 

“At least, the joker who hid it here 
was not of criminal intent.” It was 
young Tomlinson who spoke, as he 
stepped to Sandra’s side. 

Lord Hughie looked helpless. 

“But, y’ know,” he said in distress, 
“this is most embarrassing !” 

“For you, or for me?” queried San- 
dra, oblong eyes beginning to sparkle 
with anger. 
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“Prepare ye all for a scandal!” lisped 
a feminine funmaker. 

“Lord Hughie’s case in a boudoir!” 
said another. 

“Or my fingers pilfering jewels from 
a case!” Sandra overtoppled their au- 
dacity. 

Lord Hughie fiercely plucked at his 
mustache, 

“Who played this jejune jest ?’’ he de- 
manded. 

Eunice regarded him in some pity. 

“I’m afraid we have unearthed one of 
your follies, Hugh!” 

“Oh, I say!’ he protested, red to the 
roots of his ash-blond hair. 

Eunice let her regard rest on Sandra. 

““Or the foible of some one 
ent,’” she paraphrased cruelly. 

Sandra’s eyes fairly flew to challenge 
Eunice. 

“Tf the maiden who has lusted for 
the Rowson jewels is present, let her 
now speak or forever hold her tongue,” 
she said. 

Eunice, who moved in a set swift 
enough to bandy any sort of word, 
picked a syllable from Sandra’s quick 
retort, employing it with a refinement 
of intonation and cool distaste that modi- 
fied its crudity. 

“Lust?” she laughed, looking at the 
boudoir table. “Oh, I beg of you, Miss 
Lorikeet !” 

rhe silence which followed was full 
of a breathless listening. The ugly 
word stayed on, somehow, in the room, 

Lord Hughie lamely closed the trinket 
case. 

“What’s all this smashing about?” he 
essayed. “No need to bark knuckles and 
bruise shins, Eunice! You know how I 


pres- 


dislike an uproar!” 

“But, my dear Hugh!” Eunice 
Houghton had stepped back to the femi- 
nine contingent and was speaking, it 
seemed, for them. “Do you realize that 
we can draw several inferences? And, 
in any event——” She looked at the 
women, who eagerly. backed her, obvi- 


ously agog for an indiscretion which 
might mean the ousting of Cassandra 
Lorikeet. 

Young Tomlinson made a bluff effort 
to clear up the cloud descending upon 
Sandra. 

He spoke honestly to Lord Hughie. 

“Have you any theory to advance on 
this ‘joke?’” 

“My dear Tomlinson,’ replied his 
lordship, “I’m not the theorist in the 
case. I’m the victim.” 

“Leave your part out of it!” cried 
the boy, at his best height beside San- 
dra. “Concern yourself with Miss Lori- 
keet’s part!” 

Lord Hughie cast his eyes upward. 

“When have I merited being deviled 
by a cub?” 

“Pax vobiscum!” Perce Dawes 
spoke for the first time. He was stand- 
ing at the other side of the boudoir 
table, looking at the intimate objects 
there. 

But young Tomlinson flung his hair 
back from his excited face. He turned 
impetuously to Sandra. 

“We owe you an immediate apolog 
for this,” he declared. “Say you for- 
give our nastiness. You've come among 
us, danced with us, been good to us. 
Don’t set us down as a lot of boars! 
And serpents! Our tusks and fangs 
seldom get a chance at an unblemished 
reputation like yours.” He was flushed 
and breathless, very upstanding. 

Lord Hughie couldn’t help but laugh 
at Sandra’s sponsor, with the freshness 
of the shires still in his cheeks. The 
laugh, mild though it was, dismissed 
Sandra’s sex without respect. 

Even young Tomlinson’s ears grew 
red, and he seemed on the point of 


swinging an avenging, involuntary fist 
at Lord 


Sens- 
ing laughter in the very air, the boy 
faced all of them, standing in front of 
Sandra. 
“You're beastly!” he said to them, 
Lord Hughie expressed his distaste 


Hughie’s receding chin. 
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for any impending scene by turning 
on a fastidious heel and carrying off his 
trinket case. 

Eunice Houghton addressed the rest 
of the frolickers. 

“Shall we go downstairs ?” 

They acceded. Uttering inanities, 
they withdrew from Sandra’s boudoir. 
Their footsteps could be heard for a 
certain distance along the hall, and their 
cultured voices broke into a babel at 
some point on the stairs, 

Young Tomlinson remained near San- 
dra, forgetful of the place, eager only 
to prove to her that she was above slan- 
der. 

But, alone with her, he became some- 
what abashed by the violence of his 
allegiance. 

“IT messed it,” he stammered clum- 
sily. 

Sandra shook her head, closing the 
ribbon drawer. 

“No, you didn’t. You were nice.” 

He flushed up again. 

“You'll be the talk of the house!” he 
said miserably. 

“Never mind,” she said, looking quite 
pale. 

He plunged into an untimely avowal. 

“You know I worship you! If they 
talk of this, let me shield you! Use me, 
all I have, anything I can say or do!” 

Sandra held out her hand to him. 

“T will.” And she smiled. 

“Thanks awfully!” He was breath- 
less, jerky. “I'll send your sister up to 
you, if I may.” 

“If you will,” she nodded. 

His exit was blundering. He stum- 
bled in going from her boudoir. 

Alone, Cassandra half leaned against 
the closed drawer. 

Her thoughts whirled. How could 
Lord Hughie’s trinket case have come 
to be among her ribbons! The mis- 
chance, malicious or otherwise, might re- 
sult in calumnies absurd, but possible 
to venomed tongues. She might be 
talked about as a lady with light fingers 


—or morals! And the great parti, whom 
she had not brought to say the sealing 
word She could almost see his 
heels fleeing sensationalism ! 

She braced herself against the boudoir 
table, at the approach of feminine foot- 
steps. It was Mrs. Chatham, who 
rapped on the panels of the open door, 

“May I come in, my dear?” 

Sandra replied calmly: 

“Do ad 

Her hostess, who bore a family re- 
semblance to the genial Perce Dawes, 
entered with something of a rustle. 

“Downstairs they are saying such a 
preposterous thing that I came up to 
have it confirmed or refuted.” Her 
pleasant voice was perturbed. “Did they 
really find the trinkets in your room, 
my dear?” 

“In here,” said Sandra, opening her 
ribbon drawer. 

Mrs. Chatham pursed her not ungen- 
erous mouth. 

“How inexplicable!” 

“TIsn’t it?” said Sandra unevenly. 
“Do have the occurrence investigated, 
Mrs. Chatham! My name seems to de- 
mand it.” 

“Oh, of course it shall be cleared up,” 
her hostess hastened to assure her, yet 
with a certain stiffness which showed a 
leaning toward Eunice’s clique. San- 
dra, backed against the mirrors, was just 
a trifle too fair for any woman’s entire 
confidence. 

Alone again, Cassandra rang for Ellie 
and had a warm bath drawn. 

Fan came, from a bridge table some- 
where in the big house, her scanty lashes 
standing out like a doll’s. 

“Sandra! What has happened?” 

Sandra had to tell again how they 
had been on a play hunt for nothing but 
frolic, and had found Lord Hughie’s 
trinkets here, in her room, among her 
ribbons. 

Fan blanched. 

“In your room? His jewels? Found 
in your room? Qh, my God, Sandra!” 
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Sandra was having Ellie dress her hair 
for dinner. She directed the placing of 
a gold bandeau before she assured Fan 
that their hostess had promised an in- 
vestigation of the joke, if joke it was. 
Sandre* was most particular about her 
hair this evening. And her choice of a 
frock was governed by her need to look 
her best. In golden tulle, with ribbons 
of blue and silver, scant sleeves of gold- 
thread lace, belt fixed low and at the 
waistline a cluster of golden grapes, 
she shone resplendent against Fan’s 
dinner frock of dull téte de négre. 

It was not the time to look her daring 
best. What power had snowy shoulders 
and marvelous arms against the sweetly 
baneful glances of women primed for a 
dish of gossip? What defense was lus- 
trous hair, a red mouth, and peerlessly 
poised head? Lord Hughie"did not ap- 
pear at dinner. Young Tomlinson was 
assiduous in his attentions. The end of a 
taut evening found Sandra having a 
word with Dawes on the hall staircase. 

“Let me break the news gently,” said 
Perce Dawes with a genial grimace. 
“The waxen Hughie has bade my sister 
adieu and slipped away.” 


Sandra’s slight laugh belied a creep- 


ing pallor. 

He watched the hardly perceptible 
change in her face. His hands reached 
out and held her shoulders. 

“Gal, let him go!” he said. 
talk! What do you care?” 

ler reply shrugged ivory shoulders 
from under his touch. 

“Aprés moi le déluge!” she sighed. 
Then she put her hand on the balustrade. 
“How do you suppose the trinket case 
came to be there?” she asked. 

“The suppositions they are making!” 
he deplored. Then he said gravely, 
“Just so there isn’t any public scandal !” 

“How could there be?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, there probably won’t be!” he 


“Let ’em 


comforted. ‘There are always ways of 
slipping out in time. Take Lord 


Hughie’s unnoised exit. A fabricated 


excuse ; a few words of regret ; and any 
forthcoming shock evaded.” 

She looked at him, coppery eyes 
mirthful. 

“What are you suggesting? Public 
disgrace? My graceful withdrawal 
from the fracas?” 

He held up his hands, refuting any 
such pessimism. 

Over the curve of her shoulder, as 
she started up the stairs, she said: 

“Thanks for breaking the news so 
gently. Good night.” 

Dawes stood watching her ascent of 
the broad, polished flights—white flesh 
and cloth of gold, molten hair and flaw- 
less ankles. 

Sandra 
rooms. 

Fan’s trivially arrogant pupils were 
actually green in the purplish tinge of 
her face. She had been under a strain 
all the evening. Now she was letting go. 

“This trinket absurdity passes be- 
lief!’ she said, enraged. “‘Mrs. Chat- 
ham not only failing to enthuse over the 
investigation due us, but reflecting a 
prevalent coolness, even doubt—of you! 
Tomlinson your defender! Dawes con- 
cerned! Lord Hughie absent from your 
side!” Fan was distraught. 

Sandra sat on the hearthrug, put her 
chin on her shapely knees, and clasped 
her hands about her ankles. 

“Lord Hughie has left,” she told Fan. 

Fan’s mouth and eyes opened in a way 
that made her face resemble a full 
moon. A note of hysteria marked her 
utterance, 

“Then this is a tragedy, Sandra!” 

Sandra did not reply. Her laugh 
resembled the silvery crash of a mirror. 


found Fan pacing their 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Nobody knew how it happened. But 
Sandra Lorikeet’s face adorned the 
sheet of a London daily the next morn- 
ing, tagged by a brief description of 
Lord Hughie Rowson’s famous trinkets, 
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their disappearance from the town house 
of Mrs. Oliver Chatham, their frolic- 
some recovery, and the rumors that had 
been afloat of an unannounced engage- 
ment between the charming lady of the 
photograph and his lordship. 

“What inference are we to draw from 
this?” said Eunice Houghton, in the 
breakfast room while the paper was 
being passed from hand to hand, before 
the Lorikeets had come down. 

Mrs. Chatham perused the travestied 
account of the incident in her house 
with real indignation. 

“Who gave it out ?” she wondered. 

“Between ourselves,” said the girl who 
lisped, “I fancy she quite likes this sort 
of advertising.” 

“I’m confident her sister likes any sort 
of puff that’s given her,” laughed the 
Houghton dowager. 

Eunice sipped her coffee. 

“No wonder Hugh evaporated! 
quite disgraceful, on the whole.” 

There was a lull in the talk as young 
Tomlinson stalked into the room, with 
the newspaper in his hand. Some one 
had shown him Sandra’s photograph 
there before breakfast. He was furi- 
ous. He wanted to hurl maledictions at 
anybody, to have the tale hushed up by 
drastic measures. 

“Oh, for lawk’s sake, don’t have an- 
other rumpus!” protested Mrs. Chatham. 

She took the paper from Tomlinson. 

“Tf you don’t behave yourself, young 
man, I’m going to shoo you away. 
Haven’t you ever seen dark eyes and 
golden hair before?” 

“Take a Gaiety course, Squire Tom- 
linson,”’ laughed Perce Dawes, folding 
the paper at Sandra’s plate. 

The Lorikeets came down to the 
breakfast table. 

Sandra, unconscious of the culminat- 
ing sensation, spooned her grapefruit. 

Young Tomlinson reached for the 
paper by her plate. 

“You don’t want this,” he said au- 
dibly. 

2 


It is 


She caught the tension in the atmos- 
phere, glanced at what he asked for, and 
saw her pictured face and the heading: 
“Trinkets Cause Tempest in Chatham 
Teapot.” 

Without changing color, she handed 
the paper to young Tomlinson. 

He stuffed it into his pocket. 

Fan was chatting to Dawes, who sat 
next to her. A night’s rest had eased 
her nerves. She was inclined to belittle 
any current animosity. She sensed noth- 
ing of the new upheaval. 

Breakfast passed off rather brilliantly 
for Sandra. She matched every tongue 
readily, even dispatching a_ studied 
avoidance of the topic in mind by dis- 
cussing the trinket mystery and voicing 
witty surmises as to the identity of the 
guilty joker who had driven*away Lord 
Hughie and terminated the fun of the 
mock search. 

Tomlinson flagged Sandra’s 
when she left the breakfast room. 

“Come to the greeneries,” he begged 
her. 

She accompanied the tall youth to the 
shady seclusion of the conservatories. 
There, she asked for the newspaper in 
his pocket, read a moment’s output of 
some enterprising newsmonger, began 
to tear downward strips in the sheet that 
gave London a chance to regale itself 
at breakfast with her face. The photo- 
graph had apparently been run off from 
one that adorned her boudoir table. She 
was puzzled; conscious of a slow, con- 
suming anger against the perpetrator of 
this added affront. 

Tomlinson took the obnoxious journal 
from her hand. 

“Pretty rotten work!” he said. 

She nodded. There flashed into her 
mind an odd fear that the trinket item 
might be embodied in the column of 
some London correspondent on a New 
York paper. She thought of Jerry Pol- 
lock breakfasting over a tawdry repro- 
duction of her features allied with a silly 
story. 
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Young Tomlinson was talking. 

She realized suddenly that he was 
asking her to accept his hand at once, 
to right herself in every one’s eyes by 
saying they had been engaged in secret 
for several weeks, to laugh at the idea 
of there having been anything between 
herself and Lord Hughie, to take him, 
Tomlinson, and protect herself with his 
substantial name. 

Flushed and a little heroic, he offered 
to marry her immediately. 

Sandra put out a hand to stop him. 
This overready proposal of marriage 
from this overyoung suitor showed her 
with painful clarity how complete her 
collapse in the Chatham set. 

“Why do you stupidly choose sides 
with the vanquished?” she chided him. 
“You should know better.” 

“T love the vanquished!” was his 
sturdy argument. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t!” She put her 
hand on his arm. “Love is too rare a 
thing to waste.” 

He straightened under the light touch. 

“You're a rare thing, aren’t you?” 

Her eyes sought the newspaper at 
their feet. 

“Rather a common thing, it seems.” 

He kicked at the paper. 

“Beasts!” he muttered. He turned 
back to her, filling their nook of the 
greenery with a gust of something so 
nearly like the immortal passion that it 
elevated him at once from puppydom. 
“Marry me, and shut all their mouths,” 
he said. 

The touch of her hand on his arm 
was a caress, and in her eyes was some- 
thing that she might not have let any 
but this stripling see—a flicker of far- 
away dreaminess, a fleck of desolation. 

“Why do you wish to shield me?” 
she asked him. 

“T care,” he half sobbed. 

“For me? So much?” 

He bent his head to her hand. 

“Oh, Sandra, so much!” 

She touched his head with her free 


hand, the flicker dying in her eyes, leav- 
ing them the color of leaf mold. Her 
rejection of him was voiced with an 
unwonted humility. 

“Go home to your shire, and forget,” 
she ended with finality. 

He lifted his head ; the mark of a ring 
she wore was on his forehead, a tiny 
red design that would fade and leave 
no scar. 

“Please kiss me,” he said. “Give me 
that much to remember.” 

Sandra kissed him and went quickly 
from the greeneries. 

Young Tomlinson left that day, after 
telling Mrs. Chatham that Sandra had 
refused him. This second departure 
within twenty-four hours was the bégin- 
ning of a general trend toward evacua- 
tion. 

Publicity is often a magic wand for 
dispersing any gathering of people 
averse to having their names in print. 
Or the campaign of departure might 
have been instigated by a well-bred de- 
sire to hasten the exit of the captivating 
heroine of a morning edition! The 
Lorikeets, naturally, could not wish to 
be among the last to leave. So Sandra, 
during the day, concocted relatives vis- 
iting London and made their entertain- 
ing the requisite excuse. And Fan, by 
strategic telephoning and a conference 
with Perce Dawes, who had the city at 
his finger’s end, secured a temporary 
dwelling place suited to their means. 

“What are our means just now, 
Fanny ?” asked Sandra, while Ellie was 
packing. 

Fan’s laugh crescendoed nervously. 

“Cloudy?” queried Sandra. 

“Very,” stated Fan. She explained 
where a good deal of money had gone. 
“For your clothes. You needed so 
much to come here.” 

“And I’m going away from here with 
my clothes almost torn from my back!” 
said the beauty, watching Ellie fill the 
upper trays of a trunk. 

Fan planned the immediate future. 
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“We'll live reasonably for a while. 
Dawes says these won’t be smart lodg- 
ings, but the house is presided over by 
a most reputable vicar’s widow. We'll 
retrench, and advance again.” 

“Is it worth it?’ asked Sandra, no- 
ticing, as Ellie cleared the boudoir table, 
that her photograph was missing. 

“Look around those rooms, and at 
yourself in them,” was Fan’s rejoinder. 
Her confidence in Sandra’s right to a 
brilliant marriage was still unshaken. 

Ellie finally locked the last trunk and 
went down to arrange for a taxicab. 
Before dinner, the fabrication about 
relatives having come to London was 
faultlessly enacted. Their hostess ex- 
pressed the usual regrets. 

The Lorikeets’ withdrawal from the 
Chatham residence passed off punctili- 
ously. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In their luggage-piled cab, with Fan 
making some sort of calculations with a 
pencil and Ellie submerged by hatboxes, 
Sandra watched the shifting crowds in 
Regent Street and Piccadilly—mendi- 
cants and smartly togged loiterers, mono- 
grammed cars flashing along and drays 
going at a snail’s pace, people with an 
assured tread and others with the shy 
gait of the unfortunate; all moving on 
in a weak solution of sunshine. 

Sandra wondered, as their cab pro- 
gressed despite the traffic, just where 
Fan and she were traveling in this cross 
section of their life! 

The vehicle finally slowed in a deep 
street which had known proud days, but 
whose gables, dormer windows, bal- 
conies, and stately doorways had all 
grown shabby. It was in the vicinity of 
a great market. Carts from the country 
were in evidence, loaded with cabbages, 
carrots, and turnips; there were push- 
carts piled with fish of iridescent colors, 
and the call of the fish merchants rang 
over the noises of hoofs and motor 
trucks and hurrying feet. 





The cab stopped before a tall, dreary 
house. The hall they entered, narrow 
and high, with a round window through 
which could be seen gray roofs and yel- 
low chimneys, gave out vagrant odors 
of tea and hymnals. The vicar’s relict 
was a lady who wore meekness as she 
wore her frock, grayish black, with frill- 
ings at neck and wrists. The rooms 
adapted to their retrenchment were on 
an upper floor. They were papered in 
oatmeal tints, furnished in watered oak, 
curtained in buff, carpeted in Brussels 
weave of greens, reds, and yellows. 
They had high ceilings and low fire- 
places. The pictures were hung at 
stated intervals from white-knobbed 
nails. 

“This certainly isn’t ‘smart,’” said 
Fan, when the door had closed them in. 
She sent Ellie off for tea and crumpets, 
housekeeping of the lightest sort being 
permissible. “At any rate,” she added 
with her surface laugh, “we can’t spend 
much money here. And it won’t be ut- 
terly dull; Dawes has promised to look 
us up.” 

Sandra made no comment on Dawes’ 
promise. 

She opened a case of writing mate- 
rials, put back the top of an inkwell, 
and placed the writing pad on her 
knees. In her last letter to Jerry Pol- 
lock, she had sketched the personnel of 
the Chatham gathering. Now, her flu- 
ent chirography informed Jerry that 
she and Fan had taken quarters in Lon- 
don, shed a few friends, and noted that 
the crowds in Piccadilly and Fifth Ave- 
nue were very much the same—hordes 
of fagged, homeless faces, in a pano- 
rama always swift and gay. 


The episode which had rudely thrust 
the Lorikeets out of their element left 
Sandra very much like one of the beau- 
tiful, iridescent fish in the markets. She 
had been nourished for seasons of gay- 
ety and change on the admiration which 
alone renders feminine existence tol- 
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erable. In this arid place they had come 
to, she had a sense of being jerked from 
her natural atmosphere and being un- 
justly stifled. 

Fan’s activities applied themselves to 
a practical expenditure of this retrench- 
ing time ; to saving money at every turn, 
to overhauling their wardrobe and hir- 
ing a sewing machine, going out with 
batches of gloves to be cleaned, coming 
in with renovated raiment. Her op- 
timism even evinced itself in brighten- 
ing the drab sitting room, moving the 
tea table to a more advantageous posi- 
tion, taking down a framed _ biblical 
motto, bordering the curtains with some 
blue stuff, and recovering all the cush- 
ions with silk from their trunks. 

“Perce Dawes promised to look us 
up,” was her explanation of the refur- 
bished sitting room. 

Sandra elevated her eyebrows. 

“You may entertain him, Fanny, if he 
does come.” Her intonation held a 
shade of scorn for both the makeshifts 
and their inspiration. 

“Fiddlesticks!” replied Fan, setting 
out their own handsome tea service. 
“Men don’t dislike this sort of thing, 
my dear.” 

“I dislike it,” said Sandra frigidly. 

“Of course you do, babe. That’s why 
you mustn’t let your face grow the least 
bit colorless, as ‘your face is your for- 
tune, my pretty maid!’” The plump 
hands laid out the sugar tongs and 
lemon salver. “And you must be civil 
to Mr. Dawes, when he calls. He's 
been so civil to us. And, Sandra, if 
worst comes to worst ” Fan pursed 
her lips with one of her expressive 
lapses. 

“No wonder you can’t finish out your 
remark,” laughed Sandra, color higher. 
“Aren’t you ashamed, sis? Dawes isn’t 
unattached, you know.” 

Fan’s face became florid. She picked 
up a Sévres cup and placed it on its 
flaucer again. 

“He could become so,” she said in 
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refutation of any undue machinations. 
“They say his wife ran off with a Ve- 
netian artist. Divorce papers are eas- 
ily indited nowadays.” She spoke with 
some shortening of breath, moving to- 
ward the inner rooms and not looking 
at anything in particular. 

“Be careful of your step,” warned 
Sandra, eying the well-corseted back of 
her elder. “Shoddy places make ethical 
traps! Don’t trip, Fan.” 

Sandra’s glance drifted beyond the 
living room, to the gloom of a sleeping 
chamber embellished with a single bed 
of double width, a bureau with an un- 
certain mirror, and a curtained aperture 
for Ellie. 

Fan had no reply for Sandra’s la- 
conic admonition, as she changed her 
house frock for street attire. She went 
to the market each day with Ellie, se- 
lecting delectable tidbits of food for 
Sandra’s appetite, which was variable 
sometimes. 

In a few minutes, brisk and fashion- 
able in camel’s-hair cape and low- 
crowned turban, with chamois gloves 
and trig shoes, Fan came through the 
front room with Ellie, who carried the 
small market basket. 

“Don’t be lonesome while I’m gone.” 
Fan patted her sister’s graceful shoul- 
der. “I have an errand or two besides 
the marketing. Shall I bring you some 
magazines or candy?” 

“No,” answered Sandra, turning: her 
head away and closing her eyes. 

She was stretched on an antique sofa 
twice the length of her, upholstered in 
dingy silk and with a high wooden back. 
She was doing nothing and had nothing 
to think about. Even her last letter 
to Jerry Pollock hadn’t been answered, 
and she had found Fan’s last remarks 
uninteresting. When the tireless foot- 


steps of her sister had departed, she 
opened her eyes and looked at the ceil- 
ing. 

It was a particularly ugly ceiling, 
one or two cracks running over it, while 
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countless hair lines defaced the smoky 
corners. It was like. a forehead on 
which each lodger had left a line of 
care. It had roofed, perhaps, many cold 
and discouraged women, hungry women, 
poorly dressed women, women to whom 
evil might be near and women to whom 
evil was a familiar foe. Sandra lay 
looking at the ceiling, eyes dusky below 
the shimmer of her hair and above the 
red twist of her mouth. 

Toward the luncheon hour, the house 
drudge put her head in at the door. 

“Er sez you ’ave a wisitor, miss—a 
gintleman. Will you ’ave ’im up?” 

Sandra scrambled into a sitting pos- 
ture. Perce Dawes came into her mind, 
in calling attire! 

“Come in and earn a shilling by put- 
ting on the teakettle and making some 
sandwiches,” she bade the menial. She 
went to the inner rooms, pulling the 
pins from her hair and throwing them 
wide with a gesture of involuntary 
pleasure. 

With the teakettle singing and a plate 
of lettuce sandwiches beside it, the sit- 
ting room wasn’t so altogether impos- 
sible. Sandra stood by one of the win- 
dows, waiting for the maid to usher 
Dawes up flights of unsmart stairs. She 
could almost feel the caller’s sympathetic 
sniffs on the landings. 

But the man who came in wasn’t the 
one in her thoughts. 

Jerome Pollock was crossing the room 
to her. 

She went to meet him. 

“Why—Jerry!” 

He met her halfway. 

“Sandra! Cassandra!” 

Her hands were in his, 

“Whatever made you think of com- 
ing?” 

“If you could cross the ocean, so 
could I!” he cried ardently. 

She drew back, an ironical glance on 
the room. “Don’t snatch me from under 
the nose of European society!” 


He laughed. Looking at her as if he 
might never stop, he drew her to the 
nearest seat, the old-fashioned sofa. He 
sat beside her, eyes on hers, 

Sandra looked at him almost as 
avidly. 

“So this is why you haven’t answered 
my last letter. You were coming!” 

He still had her hands. 

“T came because of 

She interrupted. 

“Because of a word I used in my last 
letter ?”’ 

“A word?” His eyes were on her 
hands. 

“Homeless,” she said. 

She was meditative. 

“Sometimes one does long for a fa- 
miliar street or face,’ she continued. 
“IT hope my missive wasn’t sentimental.” 
She raised humid eyes to his, while her 
mouth remained ironic. 

He took her face in his hands, 

“This is the face I’ve longed for,” he 
said. ‘Not sometimes—all of the time!” 

She touched his cheek with a respon- 
sive finger. 

“This is the one most apt to make me 
sentimental.” 

“Tell me you're glad to see me, San- 
dra.” To prolong such rapture, he held 
off the coming kiss. And, then, because 
her lips invited instant kissing, he de- 
layed no longer. 





Breathless, each looked at the other, 
then drew away. 

He rose and walked to a window, and 
stood there looking at nothing. 

“This is like a dream,” he said with- 
out turning. “You! After all these 
months !” 

She put her head against the high 
back of the sofa. Color was flooding her 
face, her eyes were bright, her lips pal- 
pitant. She waited for him to speak 
again. 

He looked out at the roofs, league on 
league of impersonal housetops, some 
flat, some peaked. He turned and came 














, ond, then shook her head. 
_ slipped from his. 


to her, as if to kneel before her. His 
dreamy, idyllic face was afire. 

“Marry me, Cassandra. Come back 
with me!” 

She allowed herself a visionary sec- 
Her glance 


“Why have you come?” she demurred. 
“Could you not drift any longer? You 
had my letters, Jerry?” 

“I want you!” said Jerome. 

“Vous étes entété,” she said, paling. 

He sat by her again. 

“T am going to be obstinate this time.” 
He looked about the room, at the table 
with tea and sandwiches, at the buff 
window curtains watered with blue. 
“This business of flitting about the globe 
has got to stop. I love you! I want to 
roof you. Where’s Fan?” 

She bent forward, coaxing him. 

“Don’t let’s argue, Jerry.” 

But his kiss this time was brief. 

He held her in his arms as if he in- 
tended to pillow her there definitely. 

“Tl not let you go till I’ve had an 
answer. Will you marry me? Or won't 
you? Your letters have said nothing. 
You’re a trifler.” 

“Fi donc, libraire!” she retorted 
faintly. After a moment, “Let me sit 
at the far end of the sofa and think, 
neighbor.” 

He picked her up in his arms and car- 
ried her the length of ‘the dingy silk 
upholstery. He set her own, returning 
to his end and folding his arms. 

Cassandra did some thinking in this 
wise: 

The game for the great parti was not 
working out as well as it might, yet it 
had its fascinations. There had been 
exhilaration in chasing Lord Hughie, 
drama in the twist by which she had lost 
sight of him. To-morrow or next 
month or year, he might come back into 
her life, and the chase would once more 
be on! There were others, like young 


Tomlinson—vanity feeders! And there 
was Perce Dawes, who might be brought 
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to make himself eligible if one cared to 
cross wits with so experienced an oppo- 
nent. Wealthy as Lord Hughie, older, 
more of a match for her mind was 
Dawes. 

Her very uncertainty in all directions 
of this uncommendable, ancient game 
had its lure. Married to Jerry Pollock, 
all uncertainty would cease. She would 
be secure, settled. Her thoughts be- 
came for the second dreamy. Jerry, to 
kiss and play with all her life! Ex- 
istence a serene and joyous thing with 
Jerry! Pillowed in Jerry’s arms—life 
with Jerry—love with Jerry! She gave 
herself over to a tide of exquisite sen- 
sations which stilled while they quick- 
ened her pulses, lulled any unease or ap- 
prehensions or restive fever, and 
thrilled her with an abounding sense of 
sheer youth and happiness. Yet 
Why, even this hideous room had the 
charm of novelty, of impending change, 
of portending conquests, of defeats 
turned into triumphs, of dangerous play 
and exciting hazards! 

She rose and went to Jerry. 

“My dearest man,” she said, low- 
voiced, “you are in love with a woman 
who is one of love’s gamblers.” She 
made a gesture of finality. 

Jerry wanted his ultimatum clearer. 

“Ts it yes or no, Sandra?” 

She lifted expressive eyes. 

“Must I say it?” 

“You must,” he answered passion- 
ately. 

She opened her lips, but did not 
speak. 

He waited. 

At length she said, stretching her 
arms and sighing: 

“Life calls me so!” 

“You mean—no?” 

Her fingers flew out to him, clung to 
his, protesting. “Could I mean that—to 
your” 

“Then what do you mean? 

She shook her head. 
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“T fear I have no meanings in this un- 
harbored heart of mine.” 

Honeyed pathos did not satisfy him. 

“You have meanings you do not care 
to expose!” he flung at her, He did 
not mince his words. 

“You're after big game, while you 
keep me dangling! You don’t care much 
what you do, just so you get what you 
want.” His look included the shoddy 
room, as he took a newspaper clipping 
from his bill fold and laid it on the sofa. 
“T did not come because of the word 
‘homeless’ in your last letter. I came 
because I received this newspaper ex- 
cerpt in my mail. I thought it time to 
come!” 

She put her hand on the back of the 
sofa, staring down at the clipping: 
“Trinkets Cause Tempest in Chatham 


Teapot,” and at the crude print of her 
face. 
“You received this in your mail, 


Jerry? Some one sent it to you?” 

“Yes. Did you send it?” 

“I? Why, no!” 

His quick look doubted her veracity. 

Hurt, she cried out: 

“I didn’t send it! Jerry, 4o you doubt 
my word?” 

“Have I had reason to always credit 
it, Sandra?” 

She made a passionate gesture. 
face was scarlet. 

“But to imagine me capable of send- 
ing you the only riffraff my life has 
caught so far!” The color in her face 
ran higher. 

“But who else could have mailed it?” 
he asked, softened. 

“T don’t know. I don’t care! There 
are always busybodies, false friends. A 
man and woman should trust each other 
—in the main. Oh, there may be eva- 
sions, mistakes, fallacies, faults. But 
when it comes to vulgarity and 2 
Her eyes glinted with tears. She put in- 
tolerant fingers over them. 

He was silent for a moment. 

Then he said: 


Her 





“What do you want me to do? Go 


back? Dream? Believe? Grow into 
middle age, be invited to your wedding 
with another man? Go on loving you, 
in spite of everything—in my house 
where children should be playing and a 
wife should be at my table? Go on 
wanting you, Sandra, and not having 
you? You, who make all other women 
seem to me like mere shadows!” Face 
working, his hands groped and found 
her, took her shoulders in a grip which 
made her seem fragile as alabaster. 
“What do you think I’m made of ?” 

“Jerry, let me go!” 

“Tell me you love me, Sandra!” 

ag, a 

“You do! Your eyes, your lips, brim 
with love for me! But you’re a cheat! 
A fraud! Mercenary! Merciless!” 

“Jerry, you hurt me! Your arms! 
Let me go!” 

“You’ve—hurt—me!” He gave her 
palpitant lips a kiss which halved the 
hurt. 

Then he thrust her away as if he were 
through with her, and as if he could 
never be through with her! 

She stood looking at him, fingers a 
latticework before the lips he had 
bruised. 

“Will you marry me and come back 
with me, Sandra?” 

She would not reply. 

He picked up his hat. 

Sandra had no consciousness of step- 
ping forward to waylay him. 

Somehow, she was closer to him. He 
was dumbly kissing her eyes down until 
the lashes lay flat against her cheeks. 
She tilted her face, drawing every atom 
of delight from the caress. Then, in 
some way, she released herself and put 
space between them. 

She flung herself, face down, on the 
long sofa, hiding her eyes on her arms. 

There was an opening and closing of 
the door. 


Jerry was gone! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A week after Jerome Pollock had 
come and gone, Perce Dawes knocked 
at the Lorikeets’ flat without the formal- 
ity of having himself announced. 

The moment was inauspicious. Fan 
had the sitting room cluttered with fash- 
ion patterns and tulle. After greeting 
Dawes with fluttered cordiality, she dis- 
appeared, bearing off an armful of illu- 
sion. 

“You're quite cozy up here,” said 
Dawes to Sandra. He cleared a chair 
of tissue-paper patterns, hung his stick 
over the back of it and his hat on his 
stick. He took the chair, regarding 
her with a geniality that fairly over- 
flowed the place. 

“How are things coming along?” he 
asked with the prerogative of a con- 
fidant. 

“Sumptuously,” said Sandra, from 
the cushions of the window seat. 

He gave his ready laugh. 

“That’s a word few people apply to 
life in these days; I wish I’d come 
sooner. Please lavish some of this rich 
contentment on me, as a reward for my 
climbing your stairs.” 

“Were they so steep ?’ 
oring. 

“Not very,” he comforted. 

Fan came back with some sewing in 
her hands. 

“Every other day I’ve had this room 
neat as a pin,” she lamented, sitting on 
the sofa. “Why do you men always 
come when least expected?” 

“Sorry,” said Dawes easily. 

“But we're glad to see you, anyhow,” 
Fan assured him with genuine hospital- 
ity. “We've been dull as two mops out 
of dishwater. Taking a sort of rest 
cure, spending no money, and seeing 
none of our friends—and enduring a 
generally prosaic time.” Her busy fin- 
gers were running tiny tulle ruffles for 
a scant bodice. “Do gratify our curi- 
osity about one thing. Did the miscre- 


she asked, col- 


ant connected with that trinket scare 
ever come to light?” She tagged her 
monologue with the question, thus bury- 
ing it in words. 

Dawes watched the ruffles pucker into 
place. 

“Those flumdums are works of art to 
the masculine mind,’ he declared. 
“How do you take such invisible 
stitches ?” 

“Practice makes perfect,” laughed 
Fan, flattered. 

Sandra spoke. 

“About the trinkets id 

He turned to her. 

“Nary a trace of the culprit. It was 
unfortunate that there was public scan- 
dal.” 

“Unfortunate !” 
grimly. 

“What’s become of Lord Hughie?” 
inquired Sandra, after a moment. 

Dawes grimaced. 

“Why, the Houghtons carried him 
off for a summer in Switzerland.” He 
settled in his chair, pulling his stick 
over the back and folding his hands on 
it. “I’ve a budget of news, if you care 
to hear it.” 

“Fire away,” said Fan, mollified by 
the way he took it for granted that the 
news of his world would be their news. 

Dawes, who could be delightfully en- 
tertaining, began to regale them with 
reports of intrigues in circulation, elope- 
ments, affairs of the heart less naive, 
separate maintenances and financial 
scandals; all in a wealth of ludicrous 
detail. The atmosphere of the unfash- 
ionable room was changed by an inflow 
of smart personalities. In half an hour, 
the tulle ruffles had been laid aside, and 
Sandra was laughing as she had not 
done for weeks. Fan made tea. Time 
flew. They talked of the season’s styles 
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in clothes, the latest books and plays, 
politics, the tittle-tattle of a mammoth 
and fascinating town. 

Their caller finally rose, with his cus- 
tomary hand for each. If he had crossed 
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London to divert them, he had fulfilled 
his mission. Fan was flushed, Sandra 
sheerly brilliant. He won from them 
a promise to go to the Alhambra with 
him the next evening. His leave-taking 
was buoyant and anticipative. 

When he was gone, Sandra executed 
a slow dance step. 

“What shall I wear to-morrow 
night?” she asked, cogitating. 

‘ Fan’s heightened spirits made her in- 
clined to be roguish. 

“Remember—you are not dressing for 
a marriageable man!” 

“Ciel! An entertaining man, which 
is better!” The lithe figure waltzed to 
a rear room, stood inanimate for a mo- 
ment before the time-dimmed mirror, 
turned away—sharply. Sandra’s con- 
tralto fluted mirthlessly through the 
rooms: 

“The past is dead—— 
*Twere better far had we not met!” 

The evening at the Alhambra was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon with Dawes in a 
popular restaurant in Jermyn Street. 
And within the course of a few weeks, 
Fan and Sandra Lorikeet were careen- 
ing about London with Perce Dawes. 
Fan, having her fling at this sort of 
chaperoning, was not keenly alive to the 
indiscretion of Sandra’s appearing from 
nowhere in the theaters, clubs, and danc- 
ing places, always escorted by the man 
who had introduced them to Mrs. Chat- 
ham’s elect circle, and who was not an 
épouseur. Sandra, cognizant that 
sometimes significant shrugs followed 
the Lorikeets’ nocturnal, though inno- 
cent, excursions about town with Dawes, 
did not care what any one might think. 

One evening, at the Café Monica, 
Dawes warned them that he had some- 
thing lamentable to tell them. 

“Who do you think are going to splice 
up?” he said. He continued equably, 
“None other than Eunice Houghton and 
Lord Hughie. It was announced at a 
dinner dance last week.” He passed 
cigarettes to Sandra, who accepted a 


weed and examined it as if its composi- 
tion interested her. “Eunice chased 
him down in Switzerland,” he informed 
them. “Every one says that his people 
have had an eye on Eunice since the 
speedy annulment of Hughie’s marriage 
with a Gaiety girl. A natural match; 
the Rowson-Houghton nuptials. Won- 
der how they’ll strike it off.” 

Sandra lighted her cigarette. 

Fan lifted a glass of water to her lips, 
saying: 

“Miss Houghton is more of an athletic 
type than Lord Hughie. Such a pity 
when the bride is brawnier than the 
groom!” The ice clinked in her water 
goblet. 

Dawes spoke agreeably. 

“In Nice, and at my sister’s, we half 
fancied chasing him down, ourselves,” 
His laugh modified the impudence. 

Sandra’s eyes came up gayly. 

“Nice was such a fanciful place!” 

“Wasn’t it?” His tone became remi- 
niscent. “I often think of our old 
flower vender of the Ligurian Hills, the 
belled donkey and the blooms of the 
saddle baskets. Didn’t we have a good 
dinner that evening ?” 

“Sumptuous.” She twiddled tapering 
fingers. 

“But no better than this dinner,” said 
Fan, giving Dawes a surface smile. “I 
like the English cookery; hearty, yet 
flavorous. It’s a curious thing how each 
nation has its individual cooking. Now, 
at home——” Fan began to talk of the 
cafés in New York, the inns of the 
Adirondacks, the hostelries of Palm 
Beach. 

Cassandra listened to Fan with an 
element of curiosity, an ingredient of 
sophistry. She wondered with merely 
a crystallization of her spirits, if the 
Lorikeet frontage was beginning to 





evince a shade of the social aggression 
which heralds vulgarity. 

Her musing look focused on the tilt 
turban of variegated feathers which 
Fan was sporting with her sables. 


















CHAPTER X. 


Sandra let her sister do most of the 
talking that evening in the Café Mon- 
ica, Her mind was on the news of the 
evening, Lord Hughie’s engagement to 
Eunice Houghton, and the way Perce 
Dawes had imparted it. She had de- 
tected malevolence in his reference to 
Nice and a note of rejoicing over the 
frustration of the Lorikeet ambitions. 
Was it that Dawes was mean enough 
to enjoy another’s misfortune? Or— 
the supposition was more titillating— 
was he glad to count Lord Hughie out 
of the running? She found this thought 
intriguing. It cast her into a very fur- 
nace of meditation concerning this “‘in- 
eligible” with whom she was drinking 
so many cups of tea. 

Fan’s tongue ran on after they had 
said good night to their escort at the 
door of their transient domicile. 

“So you actually lost Lord Hughie 


through that unriddled trinket fatal- 
ity and the publicity given it!” 
Sandra abstractedly took off her 


Etruscan hat, bobbed with cherries, and 
tossed it aside. 

“Dawes wasn’t loath to tell us of our 
loss. He went pretty far, I think, in 
mentioning our conference in the gar- 
den at Nice.” She drew off her long 
mousquetaire gloves. 

Fan put the cherry-bobbed hat into 
its proper oiled-paper case. 

“Dawes meant nothing offensive,” she 
was quick to say. “He is the one real 
friend we’ve made here.” 

“Dawes has a devotee in you, Fanny.” 
Sandra was already unhooking the gir- 
dle that confined her slight figure and 
stepping out of scant petticoat of satin 
and lace. 

“He has,” laughed Fan with an uncon- 
scious note of affectation. 

“He has?” quizzed Sandra, looking 
at her older sister with recurrent curi- 
Osity. 

“He is one of the most loyal men I’ve 
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ever known,” explained Fan, pulling out 
the fingers of the shoulder-length 
gloves. ‘He stood by us when his sister 
practically made it impossible for us to 
remain in her house. He kept his prom- 
ise to look us up here. He has made us 
almost forget our reverses!” Picking 
up the cobweb petticoat and delicate 
girdle, Fan added vehemently, “Dawes 
is the one man I could hand you over 
to with entire satisfaction.” 

Sandra laid her head on her pillow. 

“He’s the one man I'd fear to hand 
myself over to.” 

“Why?” asked Fan, surprised. 

“There’s something too disarming 
about him,” Sandra murmured. 

“Why should that make you fear 
him?” Fan was methodically disrob- 
ing. “You're charming enough to in- 
duce him easily to free himself of any 
incumbrance—meaning his obnoxious 
wife,” she added, a bit tartly. 

Sandra laughed mirthlessly. 

“Take care, Fanny! Devotees easily 
go blind!” 

“Any woman could go .blind about 
such a man!” was Fan’s unexpected re- 
sponse. ‘She took possession of her 
side of the bed, plumping her pillows 
for a talk. “Did you notice how he 
spoke of Nice? How he remembered 
little details of our dinner in the Li- 
gurian Hills, the belled donkey, and the 
old flower vender he stopped the car for, 
when you wanted a posy?” 

“I’m sleepy,” said Sandra, yawning. 
She turned to the other side of the bed 
and flung an arm over her eyes. 

Fan put out a reluctant, plump hand 
and turned off the light. Sandra had 
cut the talk short. But neither of the 
Lorikeet girls went to sleep very soon 
in the room whose window opened to- 
ward the market place and fish stalls. 

Less than a fortnight after this, Fan’s 
platonic passion for their loyal friend 
Dawes received one of those jolts which 
devotees generally experience. To re- 
lieve the tedium of some hook-and-eye 
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shopping in Bond Street, Fan had 
dropped in at the Yellow Aster Tea 
Room for scones and Ceylon. A group 
including Lord Hughie and his fiancée, 
Perce Dawes and his sister, were at the 
next table. 

Fan bowed to them. 

They made no sign of recognition. 

She caught the eye of Dawes, and 
found it blank as a wall. Dawes—the 
best friend they’d made in London— 
simply overlooked Fan Lorikeet, mak- 
ing some trivial remark to his sister in 
the moment. 

Fan finished her scones and tea, leav- 
ing the place without apparent haste. 
She bought no more notions. In the 
tramcar that bore her to the section of 
London recommended by Dawes for 
gentlewomen under a cloud, Fan sat as 
if a ramrod had been thrust down her 
modish back. In her sitting room, she 
rid herself of her parcels, unfastened 
her camel’s-hair cape—and began to 
tremble noticeably. 

“T—think I have a chill, my dear,” 
she said to Sandra. 

She had Ellie bring her a thimble 
glass of cordial. 

“This climate is trying,” she said, 
tight-lipped. Then, abruptly, “What do 
you say to going back to New York, 
babe ?” 

Sandra stared. 

“We could winter at one of the 
smaller hotels there,’ shivered Fan. 
“Ellie is leaving us for a smarter situ- 
ation this noon, you know. And this 
climate is neuralgic!” Nervously tip- 
ping the last ruby drop from the wine- 
glass, she asked, “Have you written 
regularly to Jerry Pollock, Sandra? I 
haven’t noticed any letters from him 
lately.” 

Sandra, level-eyed, colorless, swung a 
slim foot. 

“To let you in on a secret—Jerry has 
come, and gone.” 

“What?” Fan fairly snapped the 
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word, leaning forward to place the wine- 
glass on the table. 

“He came one day when you were 
at the market.” This, in musical, drift- 
ing words. “We kissed—and quarreled. 
He called me names and went away.” 
Refilling the cordial glass, she went on 
quietly: “Now tell me your secret, 
Fanny. What has happened?” 

Fan recounted the snub she had re- 
ceived in the Yellow Aster. 

“I bowed to them!” she said trag- 
ically. 

“They may not have seen you,” 
soothed Sandra. 

“Dawes saw me plainly !” 

“Then,” said Sandra, her eyes the 
color of the cordial, “we must call his 
friendship by a less pretty name.” 

“What do you mean?” Fan batted 
her lashes. ‘Dawes considers us tit- 
mice? Nincompoops? He’s false?” 

Sandra nodded. 

Fan eased her feet, one on the other. 

“He’s in love with you,” she hazarded. 

“In a way,” replied Sandra coolly. 

“In the one way, Sandra.” 

“In one of the ways, Fanny.” 

Fan rose, and sat down again. The 
room was warm. She removed her 
toque and pushed moist waves of hair 
from her forehead. 

“What a world it is!” she said chok- 
ily. 
“Why care?’ shrugged Sandra, going 
to the window and looking down at the 
street, 

It had been raining the night before 
and the gutters were muddy. The side- 
walk nearer the markets was littered 
with wet shells of snails and lobsters. 
A market woman was feeding bits of 
fish to three enthusiastic street cats. 


Sandra said: 
“How are we off for money, Fan?” 
“Wretchedly !” 
explosive. 
‘“‘Haven’t we saved money by cooping 
ourselves in this place?” 
But some of my returns from 


The word was an 


“Yes. 
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home have been far smaller than I ex- 
pected. And we seem always to spend 
money !” 

Sandra watched the confusion and 
tumult of the narrow, twisted streets 
around the markets; there was more 
mud there, as well as the work of buy- 
ing and selling necessary food; the 
world of people who bought and sold 
more pleasant commodities seemed far 
away. Eyes down, Sandra made 
traceries on the defaced window sill 
with her marriage finger. 

A slight sound in the aperture beyond 
the rear room made her look up. 

Ellie was hasping her satchel and put- 
ting on her hat. 

Rather abstractedly, Sandra looked at 
the maid who had shampooed and 
frocked her since her début and who 
was now leaving for smarter surround- 
ings. Ellie had dressed the molten hair 
with discretion for a suitor whose chief 
asset was love and had piled it extrava- 
gantly for the great parti; had heard 
nocturnal confabs which laid bare every 
triumph and defeat in the game of pur- 
suit, and witnessed each privation suf- 
fered for the coveted gaiti. She watched 
Ellie put the pins in her hat and draw 
on neat lisle gloves. 

Across the dingy, old-fashioned 
rooms, the eyes of mistress and maid 
met. 


Ellie came into the living room, look- 
ing at the beautiful young lady she had 


servéd for a number of years. She 
stood in the center of the room, satchel 
in hand. 

“What is it, Ellie?” asked Sandra. 
“Do we owe you anything ?” 

“No, Miss Sandra.” Ellie spoke with 
a shade more than her usual civility. 

“Are you going now? You have 
your recommendations, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Good-by, Ellie. Good luck!” 

Ellie made no movement toward the 
door. 


With an effort she opened her mouth 
and said: 

“There is something I ought to tell 
you before I go, Miss Sandra.” 

“Yes?” Cassandra was _ interroga- 
tive. 

The maid began to speak in her auto- 
matic, well-placed voice. 

“Ladies’ maids should be born dumb, 
miss. But there are times when they 
feel their tongues. I think you should 
know something that Mr. Dawes’ per- 
sonal man told when we were staying 
with Mrs. Chatham. He was talking 
in the servants’ hall, and he let out that 
his master had had him place Lord 
Hughie’s trinkets in your ribbon 
drawer, miss.” 

Sandra’s nostrils dilated a fraction. 

Fan spoke, in a stifled voice, from 
the other side of the room. 

“Are you telling the absolute truth, 
Ellie?” 

“Yes, Miss Lorikeet,” replied Ellie. 

“Don’t you think Mr, Dawes’ man 
may have made up such a tale—his mas- 
ter having him put the trinkets in Miss 
Sandra’s boudoir ?” 

“T don’t know, miss. 
what I heard him say.” 

The maid, a tinge of color in her im- 
mobile face, turned again to the younger 
Miss Lorikeet. 

“His man set the servants laughing, 
Miss Sandra. Your name and Mr. 
Dawes’ were linked together, below 
stairs.” 

Cassandra put out a hand to the win- 
dow sill. 

“When your picture came out in the 
paper, miss,” continued Ellie, “I asked 
Mr. Dawes’ man if his master had 
managed to get hold of the photograph 
on your boudoir table. He denied hav- 
ing taken it for his master. But a cham- 
bermaid told me that she saw the pho- 
tograph in Mr. Dawes’ quarters not an 
hour after the trinkets were found in 
your room.” 

Fan said tensely : 


I’m only telling 
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“Are you implying, Ellie, that Mr. 
Dawes gave out the trinket incident to 
the papers?” 

“T’m only telling facts, Miss Fan.” 

“Have you anything more to tell?” 
Cassandra spoke gently. 

Ellie hesitated. 

“One thing more, Miss Sandra.” 

She shifted her satchel from her left 
to her right hand, eyes on her young 
lady. 

“Risking my recommendations, miss 
—Mr. Dawes bribed me to give him Mr. 
Jerry Pollock’s address in New York.” 

The hand lifted from the window sill 
rather quickly. 

Fan rose. 

“Bribed you, Ellie? How absurd! 
What possible use could Mr. Dawes 
have for Mr. Pollock’s address?” 

“T don’t know, miss. I only know 
that Mr. Dawes gave me money for tell- 
ing him.” To Sandra humanely, she 
went on: “Oh, miss, he’s a dangerous 
gentleman! His intentions toward you, 
Miss Sandra x 

“That will do, Ellie,’ said Fan in a 
shrill voice. Then sharply, “You may 
go now.” 

“Yes, miss. Good-by, Miss Sandra.” 
The maid crossed to the door with her 
unobtrusive satchel. She left the rooms 
quietly. 

Sandra leaned against the scarred 
window frame. 

“Il n’y a pas a dire!” she remarked. 

“So much to be said that one had 
better be silent!” gasped Fan, traversing 
the rooms with a shocked step. 

Sandra turned back to the window. 

Her thoughts covered each detail of 
their friendship with Perce Dawes. He 
had been instrumental in breaking up 
their home in New York, suggesting 
their sojourn in the south of France. 
In Nice, he had easily become their con- 
fidant, acquiring a knowledge of their 
restricted finances. He had secured for 
them the invitation that had taken them 
to Mrs. Chatham’s—and had made 
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sport of them there! He had sug- 
gested these very lodgings near the fish 
stalls, coming to call at a time when 
they felt the most friendliness. He had 
told them of Lord Hughie’s engage- 
ment. He had mailed the newspaper 
clipping to Jerry Pollock! 

The house drudge knocked hap- 
hazardly at the living-room door, bawl- 
ing: 

“Er sez you ’ave a call on the tely- 
phone. ’Er sez ’urry!” 

Fan stopped in her pacing. 

“Shall I answer the phone, Sandra?” 
Her state of shock did not prevent a 
readiness to save her lovelier sister a 
descent to the semipublic telephone. 

Sandra moved to the door. 

“No. You’ve had enough discomfort 
for one day.” 

She went out to the hall and down 
to the telephone. She talked there for 
a minute or two, voice crystallized, 
words punctuated by melodious laugh- 
ter. Her ascent of the shabby flights 
was swift. She flung open the door 
of their rooms, entering, hot cheeked. 

“Dawes!” she said graphically. 

She continued at the white heat of 
one who is slow to anger. 

“Evidently conscious of his delin- 
quency in the Yellow Aster, for he 
asks us—oh! humbly—to give him to- 
morrow evening, to dine and dance 
again with him! Which shows, Fanny, 
where this genial acquaintance and 
loyal friend would place us—déclassée, 
yet not quite outré!” She set pointed 
fingers on her hips. “His ‘intentions,’ 
as Ellie calls them, are not laudable! 
He would make outcasts of us—our 
friend! He would snub us in public 
and dance with us in private! He would 
affably lead us downward. ‘Shoddy 
places make shoddy ethics!’ He sees to 
it that the smell of fish constantly as- 
sails our nostrils, intangibly stealing our 
sense of any status! Our friend! 
Diable!”’ In imitation of some beauti- 
ful, outraged fishgirl, Cassandra lifted 
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a hand to her hair and rumpled it to a 
riot of unruly color, in a way wholly 
alluring, yet not entirely modest. 

“Don’t!” exposulated Fan, moving 
away. 

“We give him the evening he im- 
plores!” said adorable, quirking lips. 

Fan turned, protesting. 

“I’m going to pack—to go home.” 

“To run?” queried Sandra. 

“The world is smarter 
babe.” 

“We won't let the world know it!” 

From the bedroom door Fan called 
pleadingly: “Sandra, let me take you 
home. You are in danger. From 
Dawes! From yourseli !” 

“In danger of self-annihilation, yes. 
Danger from Dawes? No! Fanny, I 
shall now set myself to outwit this 
genial viveur who stoops to chicanery 
and bribery! He has had his fun. We 
shall have ours. I shall lead him a 
-dance, lead him on, even unto the di- 
vorce courts he so diligently avoids! 
My skill against his, in the game not 
worth the candle! 

“Fanny, we've already lost much. 
Some of our pride, some of our sanity, 
all of our joy! Shall we lose every- 
thing? In the game that will lead us 
life knows where, we'll jig faster! In 
widet circles! Wilder! With joy left 
far behind and sanity thrown away!” 
Her eyes were like mica in a face whose 
pallor was almost phosphorescent. 
“Vive la bagatelle!” she ended with a 
flourish. 

But Fan vanished through the bed- 
room door with a burst of tears. 


than we, 


CHAPTER XI. 


When Perce Dawes came the next 
evening, Fan had retired with neural- 
gia and a hot-water bottle. Twenty- 
four hours of reflection on the disloy- 
alty of Dawes had sagged Fan’s throat, 
made her skin porous, her hair wiry, 
threaded her eyes with blood skeins, 


and robbed her of the nervous energy 
which had upheld her through former 
vicissitudes. She had begged Sandra 
to break the engagement made over the 
telephone. But Sandra went off to dine 
and dance with Dawes. She came in 
long after midnight. 

This was the beginning of many such 
midnights ; Sandra vivid, alarming, after 
some jaunt about London with Perce 
Dawes; Fan nerveless, ill} inclined for 
the first time in her life to turn her 
eyes away from Sandra’s loveliness. 
Fan, not at her best, stayed out of the 
way when Dawes was about. He was 
about a good deal. What man wouldn’t 
have been, playing the game with Cas- 
sandra Lorikeet ? 

Loveless, joyless, matchless, with van- 
ity ruffled, determined to outwit any 
will crossing hers, Sandra _ rapidly 
tempted Dawes to open flirtation. As 
intrepidly, she jigged the affair to 
ground less even. She had a skilled 
opposite in one whose tread had long 
been measured to the man-and-woman 
jig; for, no matter how intuitively dex- 
terous she might be in enticement and 
escape, he exercised an equal facility 
in eluding and attracting. 

Sandra soon broadened her prowess. 
Magnetizing other admirers across Lon- 
don, she so outshone her transient habi- 
tation that no friend cared where San- 
dra lived, as long as she was living! 
Women were included in her new cate- 
gory. Through feminine channels, she 
angled for and secured invitations en- 
abling her to encounter her erstwhile 
social indorser in places at variance with 
his preconceived ideas of her. She be- 
gan to cross wits with Dawes at cos- 
mopolitan parties as well as gatherings 
where their badinage must conform to 
high decorum. 

One of her new acquaintances, a mys- 
tic poetess, with a studio house near 
Hampstead, whose “undivine revela- 
tions” were widely read, persuaded San- 
dra Lorikeet to pose in some tableau 
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illustrations of her poems. Sandra’s 
beauty, flaming forth like a challenge, 
made Dawes ask why she didn’t go on 
the stage. 

Her retort came gayly: why did he 
wish to annihilate her? He replied 
hastily that he had no intention of do- 
ing anything like that! They quarreled 
on the night of the tableaux in Hamp- 
stead. 

But their reconciliation was a tea 
party which Dawes gave in Sandra’s 
honor at the Yellow Aster, including his 
sister as one of the guests. Mrs. Oli- 
ver Chatham, whose composition was 
in the main jocular, put Sandra under 
the light of her eyeglass and was ob- 
viously sorry that quicksilver scratch- 
ing had lost her such a witch to patron- 
ize. Mrs. Chatham even hinted at res- 
titution, saying that lots of fun was 
going on now at her place in Surrey. 
An overture gracefully rebuffed! After 
which, the seasoned jigster, Perce 
Dawes, apparently sped off to Surrey, 
himself, for he disappeared summarily 
from Sandra’s horizon. Weeks went by 
without him. 

London was languid, with dust in the 
motionless air and a haze of heat quiver- 
ing on the markets and streets. All 
day a yellow sky glared at the city and 
the city glared at the yellow sky, until 
great purple clouds heaped over the 
roofage, and rain came. 

A note from Mrs. Chatham jovially 
begged Sandra’s presence at a bal tra- 
vesti in Surrey. The same mail brought 
a line from Dawes, asking her please to 
come and let him be her escort. Sandra 
accepted. 

She bade Fan hold out a while longer 
in the heat which made money bothers 
so harassing, spent more than she 
should on a costume for the fancy-dress 
ball, and, on the night of the dance in 
Surrey, contrived triple mirrors by bor- 
rowing a looking-glass from the bath 
and another from the vicar’s relict. Be- 
fore this improvised triplicate mirror 










she donned multicolored silk tatters with 
necklace and anklets of jeweled bells, 
which she dubbed a parody on Vanity. 
The garb was attuned to her mood. For 
her vanity hung in tatters and her heart 
was ajangle! 

“How do I look?” she asked Dawes, 
as she gave him her hand in the stuffy 
sitting room. 

“Sumptuous,” he paraphrased, as if 
they had parted but an hour before. 
“What do you represent ?” 

“Vaine gloire,” she laughed in his 
face. 

In his car, Dawes said to her: 

“Ask me where I’ve.been.” 

She was volatile, crossing belled 
ankles under the light motor robe. 

“Does vanity demand it?” 

“Passion should,” he hazarded. 

“Fi donc!” She let fly a finger at 
him. 

Beyond the confines of the city, be- 
fore they had come in sight of the 
carnival lights of Chatham park, Dawes 
explained that he had been tied up with 
his solicitors. He had begun action 
for a divorce. 

He told her, on the way to Surrey, 
that he wanted to wed her when he was 
free. For the fun of jigging such a mate 
into docility and being jogged by her 
out of affability, he was making himself 
“eligible.” 

Sandra was silenced, listening to 
words that invaded her imagination 
with a sense of excitement almost rap- 
turous, a steeling, corroding indiffer- 
ence which made marriage with Dawes 
seem a promise of unending change, of 
existence ignited by the fever of combat, 
of perpetual dismays and triumphs. 

The eyes she turned to him were lus- 
trous. 

Sandra achieved a success that night 
in Surrey. Whoever she willed fol- 
lowed her jingling feet. She could see 
by the way Mrs. Chatham treated her 
that Perce had confided in his sister. 
The -news had been carried on. Dawes, 
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the indolent, had instituted divorce pro- 
ceedings. The tall girl in rags and bells, 
who had figured in the Rowson trinket 
. scandal and afterward been seen about 
town with Dawes, was the raison 
d’étre. 

The stars had gone and daylight was 
coming when Dawes and Sandra mo- 
tored back to London. The air was still 
and sultry even at dawn. There was a 
spiritless hood of mustard-colored 
clouds where the sun would struggle up 
through the mists. 

Dawes evinced a proprietary disposi- 
tion to laugh at the adulation she had 
roused as Vanity. 

“When you’re mine,” he said, “I’ll put 
you in a pumpkin shell and keep you 
there.” 

She watched the conflict between fog 
and sun, saying in a drawling con- 
tralto: 

“Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her.” 

He flushed. 

“T’ll keep this one—Sandie.” 

She frowned. 

“T don’t like nicknames.” 

“IT do, Cass.” He laughed, and jin- 
gled one of the tiny bells on her wrist. 

She averted her face, freeing her 
hand with a metallic tinkle. 

“What a profile you have!” he ex- 
claimed with relish. “You're a beauty, 
from top to toe!” He went on making 
talk, while his eyes lingered over the 
line of her cheek and throat, the gold 
lashes, the nearly flamboyant hair. “I 
think I'll dress you mostly in amber— 
that’s close to pumpkin-colored. Topaz 
in your ears and on those long, perfect 
fingers of yours, your feet shod point- 
edly with topaz buckles, your hair just 
as it is now, blown about and jewelless! 
You must wear amber, San.” He 
watched the color rise and fade in her 
cheek. “A tuppence for your 
thoughts,” he said easily. 

She spoke with a slur that made her 
words seem inconsequential. 
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“I was thinking irrelevantly—what 
torrents of brass it must take to perpe- 
trate trinkety slanders.”’ 

He gave her an involuntary stare. 

“Brass? Isn’t that some sort of 
Americanism? Just what does it 
mean ?” 

She answered, watching a cloud take 
on saffron tints: 

“Effrontery.” 

He was silent. 

“I have another random thought,” 
she vouchsafed. “Why does the pursuing 
male always take it for granted that the 
fleeing damsel is a naiad out of water?” 

“Some of them so resemble pond 
lilies,’ was his guarded explanation. 

“And, reaching for blooms afloat, no 
man could be expected to remember how 
deep some still ponds are!” she retorted. 

He laughed. 

“T owe you a tuppence!” he said. 

They entered her street, where the 
market wagons were rumbling. 

“May I go up and tell that sister of 
yours our news?” he asked, as he 
stopped the car before her lodgings. 
“She is generally astir when I take you 
anywhere.” 

“As you please,” said Sandra, step- 
ping from the machine, her cloak gath- 
ered about her bare ankles. 

Climbing the hall stairs, she said to 
him: 

“But I haven’t said yet I'll marry 
you, my dear Dawes.” 

He halted on a landing under the 
round window. 

“Then say it, for I don’t want to be 
chagrined before Fanny.” 

“I might save Fan chagrin by not 
saying it,” she answered, going on. 

He followed, catching two of her fly- 
ing tatters to rein her. 

“Giddap! I'll ’ave you in ’arness 


yet,” he jested, parodying some cock- 
ney blusterer. 

“*Had a wife, and couldn’t keep 
her!” she taunted, leaving the ribbons 
in his hands as she opened her door and 
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preceded him into the murky sitting 
room. 

He shut the door, pulled her to him 
by the ragged reins, and kissed her. 

“Will you be so sassy, gal?” His 
lips were on her eyes, hair, and throat. 

The endearment he had some right 
to expect found Sandra thrusting the 
length of the sofa between them. 

Dawes hung his top hat on a knob 
of the sofa, leaned over the back, well- 
shaped hands propped on it. She threw 
off her cloak and laid it over the dingy 
upholstery. The room was hot with the 
mists of the morning. Their regard 
of one another, the length of the bat- 
tered antique seat, was prolonged, 
analytical, watchful. 

“A trinket for your thoughts,” he said 
sociably. 

She strummed a strain of dance music 
on the high back of the sofa. 

“A topaz?” she bartered. 

“Any number of them, wife that I’ll 
keep!” 

“They'll cost you  dearly—my 
thoughts,” she warned, eyes beginning 
to sparkle, almost yellow. 

He was unperturbed, though inter- 
ested. 

“Out 
me?” 

“They concern’—her voice took on 
the intonation of having a choice anec- 
dote to relate—‘‘a pair of parrots who, 
not so long ago, came out into the world 
of men and play passions, and women 
and claws. One of the polls thought 
the other had plumage extraordinary 
enough to attract the attention of kingly 
fools. ‘They met a who found 
them so diverting, in their vanity, that 
he couldn’t keep from teasing them and 
trying to ruffle their feathers. 
lost sugared cracker. It 
accomplished by having his body seryv- 
ant do 
a masct 


with them. Do they concern 


knave 


So—he 
them a was 
the dastardly deed of slipping 
iline trinket case among her rib- 
bons, finding the case when every one 
who counted was 
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filching her picture and feeding it to the 
press. There are villains bold enough 
to do these things! 

“Having thus thrown vitriol into the 
face of the parrot plans, he proceeded to 
eject them into an isolation to which 
he alone had ingress. He clipped off 
their friends; treachery was not below 
him! He maneuvered for nothing more 
heineous, perhaps, than to pluck a 
feather from the vainest poll. As par- 
rots do sometimes, she turned the trick 
by Any one knows how parrots 
turn tricks! He soon saw that to wring 
her pretty neck, he’d have to ring her 
pretty claw. You owe me a topaz, 
Perce.” She ended abruptly. 

He tried to laugh. 

“T do!” 

She watched the light gloss his hat. 

“Were you actually guilty of such a 
malfeasance? Putting Lord Hughie’s 
trinket case in my room and starting the 
search which led to my mock dishonor ?” 

He held up his hands, refuting any 
responsibility. But his face was_a bit 
too highly colored for comfort, and a 
gleam of acrimony shone in his eyes. 
She folded 
her arms, silken tatters over tatters, fin- 
gers quiescent. Her fleet scrutiny of 
him was curious. 

“You are malevolent !’’ 

“T have a streak of malice in me,” he 
admitted, smiling. 

She did not smile. 

‘To assure yourself the lifelong 
pleasure of playing such tricks on me, 
of subduing and isolating me, you wish 
to make me your wife?” 

With unwonted frankness, he laughed. 

“[’m mean enough to look forward 
to ruffling you sometimes. I love you 
Sandie!” 





Her eyes came to him. 


for your vaine gloire, 


“You lov 
tuously. 


e me?” she echoed contemp- 
He went around the old sofa to her. 
“Yes,” he said, suddenly magnetic. 
She drew back from him. 

“You don’t know what love is!” 











“T’'ll love to teach you all I know!” 

Her hand touched the sofa. 

“I don’t want to learn—of you.” 

“Why don’t you want to learn of 
me? Afraid?” 

“No!” She shook her head, hair 
loosening about her flawless, repelling 
face. 

“Another man has played with you in 
love’s kindergarten? Is that it? I don’t 
want any childish memories on our 
slate, so I’ll wipe them off, my darling.” 
He took her in his arms and kissed her 
again. , 

And, by the sheer force of the di- 


verse currents between them, he made 


her kiss him! This was his easy tri- 
umph—her lips on his. 

Sandra’s victories, all of them, fell 
away to reveal the fragile fact of her 
womanhood. Her mind, at its acutest, 
visualized marriage with this man, 
Dawes. Marriage! Marriage! The 
gift of herself, to Dawes? The top- 
most passion, with Dawes? She saw 
another face, unmanned by love, 
dreamy, chivalrous, pleading for mar- 
riage. Marriage, with Dawes? 

Her hand flew out to the sofa. 

“Oh, God, no!” she said, involuntarily 
wrenching herself from his arms and 
putting her forehead on crossed hands. 
Instantly, she managed a shaken laugh, 
dropping her arms and looking at him 
with quirking mouth and fagged eyes. 
“I’m tired, Perce,” she said more col- 
lectedly. “Say good-by now.” 

Having won the last point, he oblig- 
ingly took his hat from the sofa knob. 

“Love’s tiring,’ he conceded. 
“Hardly worth its trinkets!” He went, 
with his zesty, mature tread, to the door, 
saying, on the threshold: 

“Good-by, my Cass. Until our next 
tilt—and love lesson.” The door closed 
behind his attractive, possessive figure. 

She listened to his footsteps going 
down the stairs. The blue-bordered 


curtains hung motionless at the win- 
dows of the sitting room, neatly stitched 
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hems limned by the daylight and limp 
from the fog. Beyond the windows 
were high, sharp roofs, a slim spire, and 
two towers, against an ocher sky. San- 
dra stretched her arms and let them 
fall at her sides. 

She crossed to the partially open bed- 
room door. The door failed to swing 
to her touch because of some weight 
against the other side. Stepping 
through such space as she could, she 
found Fan lying in a faint at the en- 
trance to the bedroom. 

In concern, Sandra knelt in the hot 
room to apply a dilution of aromatic 
ammonia. She managed to carry her 
sister to the bed and pull the bed to 
the window, where there was more air. 
With her finger on Fan’s wrist, she 
waited for the pulse to steady. She 
realized, for the first time, the change 
that had come upon Fan of late; hol- 
lows in the fleshy cheeks, eyelids puck- 
ered, nostrils pinched, mouth drawn, 
hair deadened, hands nerveless and dry. 
Sandra stroked the pulse back to its nor- 
mal beat. 

Fan opened her eyes. 

For a moment, she looked at Sandra 
without any animate expression. Then 
she looked at the door to the sitting 
room. She shuddered. Sandra saw 
that the heat hadn’t been entirely re- 
sponsible for Fan’s collapse ; she had evi- 
dently overheard the “love scene” with 
Dawes. 

“Why weren’t you asleep, Fan?” she 
asked, putting back the unwaved hair 
with a touch of demonstration. “Was 
it too warm in here?” 

Fan sat up. 

“You mustn’t marry that man, San- 
dra!” 

“Never mind about 
Sandra, rising. 
lemonade ?” 

“I’ve been your ruination!” declared 
Fan. 

“No, you haven’t.” Sandra went to 
an ice box fastened at the window 
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men,” soothed 
“Shall I mix you some 

















ledge. She mixed a tall glass of cooling 
drink, “This will make you feel bet- 
ter.” 


“You drink it,” said Fan. Then in 
an agonized tone, “I never should have 
let you know that man!” 

Sandra put the glass of lemonade to 
the dry lips. 

Fan pushed it away, and the iced stuff 
spilled on her gown. She stood up, 
shivering. 

“See,” she said, “I spoil everything.” 
She sat down in terror. “I brought you 
over here, babe—wouldn’t let you 
marry at home!” She began to shake, 
caught the sheets in her hands, and put 
them to her breast. 

Sandra was alarmed. 

“You're ill, Fanny. 
cian.” 

“No, we can’t afford medical serv- 
ice!” cried Fan. “You don’t realize. 
You're a child about money.” She was 
panicky. Sandra, 


Fl call a physi- 


“I’m ill—it’s true! 
send for some trustworthy man—for 
Jerry Pollock.” 

Sandra was cooling the sheets with a 
cologne atomizer. 

“Jerry?” she asked slowly. 
if he’d come.” 

“Have you 
Dawes ?” 

Sandra turned the pillows. 

“Never mind. Lie down and try to 
sleep.” 


“T doubt 


lost every lover but 


“T shall never sleep again,” said Fan 
with conviction. 

“Yes, you will. 
pass¢ a 

“Sandra, Dawes wants to teach you all 
he knows about love and life!” 

“He'll not teach me, Fanny. 
through.” 


“What’s left?” 


Each degradation 


I’m 


Then, after a pause, 
“Sandra, let’s go home.” 

“We will. 

“Promise that we’ll go home.” 

“T promise.” 

Fan lay down in the hot room, faint 
again. 


Lie dow n, Fanny.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Sandra went back to the sitting room 
and stood at a window there. 

The towers, the spire, and the roof- 
age were bathed in vaporous sunlight 
which shone densely humid and at the 
same time had quivers of motion in it 
which gave the housetops the appear- 
ance of being played on by uneasy fin- 
gers of interminable length. Down in 
the street, the business of life was be- 
ginning again. Produce trucks and 
fish carts; women bargaining for food; 
men hurrying somewhere to make 
money enough for the women to hag- 
gle in the market place. From other 
streets, sounds of the city’s living, sof- 
tened by the haze and the heat to the 
murmur that one might hear in a gigan- 
tic sea shell. The beginning of another 
day, and humanity staggering up to 
meet it. 

Sandra’s mind went back many days, 
as she looked at the slim spire like a 
needle in the mists, fragile, blurred. 
She thought of herself as a child, as a 
girl, as a. woman—and wondered just 
why she had ever been born in the misty 
world. Perhaps, for nothing more than 
to give a few men the mingled pleasure 
and pain of beholding her, and a few 
women the chance to seratch or turn 
faint on her account. For herself, for 
that inward satisfaction .which arises 
from being in the sight of 
God, she could find no justification in 
the accidental happening which had 
brought her to life. Yet, as she was a 
living, breathing thing, who must go on 
living 


clear cut 


until eternity. claimed her, she 
must take count of herself—and decide 
to do with herself. 


She thou 


what 
eht of Perce Dawes. 

In the swift circles wherein her iso- 

lation with the m ilig 


be enacted, if she wed him when he was 


nant jokester would 


free, she would be sucked into a vortex 


from which she might not emerge her- 
self, 


Afterward, there might be other 


















. matings, other men—sulphurous, 
waxen. If she married Dawes, she 
would jig as long as her beauty lasted. 
Some day she would wake up as if from 
a sullen drug. She would close her 
triple mirrors. Men would pass before 
her like so many malignant shades. She 
would twirl out some night, and lie 
seared and yellowed before her God. 

She looked above the spire at the 
changing sky. She would not marry 
Dawes. 

There was Jerry Pollock. 

Jerry stood for the joy she had lost 
in her far reach for revelry. Her 
thoughts could not dwell on Jerry, for 
somehow she heard again his outcry: 
“What do you want me to do? Be- 
lieve? In my house where children 
should be playing ” She remem- 
bered Jerry as one recalls a face one 
may not dare to look upon, for fear of 
seeing too much reflected there. No! 
Jerry was gone. Like joy. 

And her future? 

The stage had been suggested to her 
as a medium for annihilation. Why not 
use it as a medium for a livelihood? In 
the playhouses, beauty counted; joy- 
lessness, too. She resolved to return to 
New York and possibly interview pro- 
ducers there. Not that the men of 
one metropolis were less tricky than the 
men of another. 

She stared at the slender spire in the 
mists. 

That day, Sandra wrote Perce Dawes 
a letter. An epistle which, couching 
the word “trinkets” in its graceful lines, 
terminated any impending intimacy be- 
tween them. 

Before he had time to reply, Cassan- 
dra, with Fan, sailed from Liverpool. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


The Lorikeet girls were back in New 
York after their sojourn abroad. 

An obscure hotel on Gramercy Park 
was their refuge in the great town of 
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which they had once been residents, but 
were now mere atoms in its transient 
flow. The hostelry was no place for 
Fan’s nerves. So, on the advice of a 
neurologist who prescribed “homy 
faces,” they went to stay with their 
cousin, Lilly Polk, in Staten Island. 

Neither the voyage nor the skyline 
of Manhattan nor the-daily walks be- 
side the Narrows where the harbor 
boats were coming and going, had les- 
sened a tension which would not let 
Fan Lorikeet lie down in peace at night. 
She had said in London that she could 
never sleep again, and it seemed as if 
this might come true, for almost every 
night she lay awake, mind wandering 
through the labyrinth she and Sandra 
had traversed in the chase for a great 
parti; encountering in the network of 
paths Sandra’s lovers—Jerry Pollock, 
Lord Hughie, young Tomlinson, Perce 
Dawes—following all the winding ways 
of the Lorikeets’ mistakes; going 
through the no less tortuous intricacies 
of the present; taking stock of their 
finances and of the stage future which 
Sandra was planning in their daytime 
walks by the Narrows. Cassandra an 
atom in the ebb and flow of the the- 
aters? Labyrinthian, indeed! 

Fan would wake her younger sister, 
in terror, crying: 

“You are lost, babe!” 

Sandra would be drowsy. 

“Lost ?” 

“You haven't 
ruined your life 

Waking, Sandra would quiet Fan, 
sometimes using a familiar name as a 
narcotic, saying she might take up again 
with Jerry Pollock, talking in the night 
of love, as if it were still for her, as 
if she might go back the way she had 
come, and find clarity. 


a suitor left! I’ve 


had 


“If only you would!” cried Fan one 
night. 

“Tf I would?” mocked Sandra. 

“T could sleep.” 
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“Could you, Fanny ?” 

“All the way, you'll be adrift unless 
you——” 

“And a woman a flot rouses malice 
in men?” 

“Yes. Malice! Passion! Oh, babe, 
bring Jerome here and let me give you 
to him! Unless I rest soon,” she con- 
tinued more wakefully, “I may die!” 

“Don’t say that, my dear.” 

“It’s the labyrinth, Sandra!” 

“T’ll find a way out.” 

“One of the ways—not the one way! 
Not the natural way you would have 
taken if I had not made you vain. To- 
morrow, go get Jerry Pollock and bring 
him to me. ‘ If you make a promise, you 
won't break it. Promise!” 

“IT can’t promise this, Fanny!” In 
the dark, Sandra threw an arm over wet 
eyes. 

Fan was awake all night. In the 
morning light from the Narrows, her 
face was gray and sunken. 

“If you loved me,” she said queerly, 
“you'd go.” 





Sandra replied with as queer a look. 
Barefooted, she went to her mirror— 
the triple glass she had looked into the 
day their furniture was stored. Lilly 
Polk had fitted up her guest room with 
the gray-and-poppy suite. Opening the 
mirrors wide, she scanned her face from 
three angles: chiseled profile, sharply 
cut cheek line, full reflection of hait1 
burning from molten to auburn, mouth 
blurred by a hint of sophistry, shadows 
in the eyes for any man to see. With 
scant vanity, she twisted up her hair. 

“You must not lose any more sleep 
over me, Fanny,” she said, turning from 
the mirrors and beginning to dress, with 
a glance cognizant of Fan’s exhaustion. 
She drew on shoes of London make, se- 
lected a dark suit wristed with angora, 
a hat of batavia, embroidered with black 
worsted leaves. 

She caught up gloves and bag with 
odd haste. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Pollock bookshop browsed on 
Fifth Avenue like an unobtrusive don, 
Even the window script, “Jerome Pol- 
lock, First Editions and Rare Prints,” 
and the window display of scrolls and 
etchings, veritable feasts for the biblio- 
phile, had the look of being fixed for 
all time. 

Sandra Lorikeet, entering the rare 
bookshop, glanced up at the balconies 
where she had read her first fairy tales, 
at the slow-ticking clocks and the swing- 
ing seat with the reading rest, and at 
doors below, leading to catacombs of 
treasured volumes and tiers of dusty 
pamphlets. Her step slowed and her 
breath lengthened. She stood for a mo- 
ment near one of the bookstalls, putting 
out a hand to touch some of the vol- 
umes tarnished by handling and age. 

She asked a spectacled clerk for Je- 
rome, and was told that the owner of 
the place was at present locating a fif- 
teenth-century volume below stairs. 

Sandra said she knew the way. 

Her progress across the shop was not 
unlike that of the blind going by famil- 
iar ways. She paused, again, before 
opening a door that led down a half 
flight of solid steps to the quiet book 
catacombs. Here, she came to a defi- 
nite halt. She lifted locked hands to 
her lips. 

At the far end of a dim aisle, a sin- 
gle electric bulb disclosed a masculine 
figure whose brown head and slightly 
stooping shoulders seemed part of the 
seclusion and twilight of lore. 

Looking at him, the length of the 
aisle, her heart seemed to stop and be- 
gin again audibly. She felt poised half- 
way between flight and advance. All her 
vanities and evasions swept before her 
mind, making, it seemed, a blur between 
herself and the man at the other end of 
the underground galleries, where many 
intangible 
scent of much knowledge, gathered be- 


buried books exhaled the 
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tween covers at much cost. Either to 
retreat or go forward seemed hard. Yet 
she must do one or the other, now she 
had come. 

She moved forward, touching the an- 
cient pamphlets on each side of the ob- 
scure aisle, treading soundlessly. 

Jerry had found his fifteenth-century 
volume and was poring over it. 

By the light of the single electric ray, 
which outlined his classical profile 
against dark files of almost priceless 
reading matter, Sandra noticed that the 
muscles about his mouth and eyes had 
tightened, his skin was browner, his 
brows heavier, his lips more ascetic. A 
feeling of guilt ran through her. She 
wanted to put her forehead on a dusty 
shelf and weep—for him—for herself. 

Instead, hardly of her own volition, 
she stretched out her fingers and put 
them on the yellowed pages in his hands. 
Her words were low, involuntarily ten- 
der. 

“What a bookworm you are!” 

Jerry turned. 

He neither colored nor paled, but the 
pupils of his fine eyes dilated and he 
backed against his shelves of learning. 
He spoke as if he were dreaming. 

“T did not hear you coming.” 

Her cadence had the same dream 
quality. 

“T came so quickly.” 

“Few people know the steps to my 
catacombs,” he said without breath, as 
if addressing a recurrent vision. 

“I remembered them,” she said, vi- 
sionary, too. 

They were silent—one of those rare, 
unreal moments which sometimes spring 
out wf the confusion of life, holding 
them enthralled. 

The passing of the moment found him 
balanciag the volume in his hand, look- 
ing at her, and saying nothing. Then 
finally, he asked: 

“Where did you come from, San- 
dra?” 

“Why, down the steps from the 
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store.” 
aisle. 

“How long have you been home—in 
America ?” 

“T hardly know.” 

“Is Fan with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you-— 

“No, I’m not married.” 

The blood leaped to his face, his hands 
tightened on the old volume, his eyes 
turned from her. 

She felt a vagrant quiver of dismay, 
and said hastily: 

“We're stopping with our cousins, the 
Polks, in Tompkinsville, on Staten 
Island.” ; 

He made no comment on this. 

Had she yielded to her emotions, she 
would have put out her hands and 
touched the thick-growing hair which 
the electric light dappled to chestnut, 
encircled his head with her fingers, and 
begged him to look at her in the old way 
—the swift, strong look of passion 
which he could not help! Assailed by 
such temptation, she took refuge in the 
mission which had brought her, speak- 
ing half mechanically. 

“Fan’s ill—did you know it?” 

He shelved the volume. 

“No. What’s the trouble?” 

“Nerves. She’s full of sad fancies. 
The neurologist thought familiar faces 
might help, so we came to the Polks. 
They haven’t helped.” She continued, 
talking down an impulse to fling her- 
self in his arms and close her eyes 
against his breast, “Fanny doesn’t sleep. 
Her fancy is to blame herself contin- 
ually for’—a note of derision was in 
the silvery voice—“my failure to en- 
snare any of England’s matrimonial 
catches. She isn’t to be blamed for that 
—is she?” 

Still he was not looking at her. 

“Hardly.” 

“She takes the blame sleeplessly. Un- 
less rest comes to her, she may die.” 

“Ts it as bad as that ?” 


She looked back along the 
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Sandra’s oblong eyes darkened. 

“She seems to feel that fate has a 
closed fist over my head which at any 
minute might crash.” 

“Over your head ?” 

“Te,” 

“Why ?” 

“We've spent a good deal of money 
—and I plan to earn my living on the 
stage.” 

“Oh!” His monosyllable was a terse 
outcry. 

She continued hurriedly. 

“But I can’t reshape the future with 
Fanny melancholic.” 

“True.” He had curbed his voice. 
“This must be hard for you.” 

“Harder for Fanny.” 

After a minute, she said unsteadily : 

“Jerry, will you help me help Fan?” 

“In what way?” He was looking at 
her now. 

To steady her pulses, she rested her 
furred wrist against the bookshelves. 

She diagnosed Fan’s case. 

“If she could believe me saved out 
of all this seeming ruin, I think her 
nerves would quiet and gradually regain 
their balance. Once herself, she could 
reason without so much woe. Last 
night, she talked of my being adrift. 
This morning her face was deathy. 
I’m fond of Fanny, if I’m fond of any 
one!” ® 

She traced nothings with her gloved 
finger tip in the dust of the bookshelves, 
eyes down, voice barely audible. 

“Jerry, I came over to town to ask 
you a favor. We were friends once. 
Neighbors. I want you to come back 
to Staten Island with me. Fan’s un- 
happy because I am roofless—suitorless. 
I want you to help me fool Fanny into 
believing that you are going to roof 
me, that you love me as you thought 
you loved me when we were younger. 
I want you to play the old love game 
with me for a little while, before Fan. 
It will help her regain her sense of 
normality. Once she is well again, we 
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will part amicably. Will you do this 
foolish thing for me, Jerry?” She took 
her wrist from the ledge, looking at him 
in self-mockery which made her face 
intensely beautiful. 

A shade of the mockery was reflected 
on his face, elevating his brows, nar- 
rowing his eyes, giving a tragic twist 
to his mouth. 

“You don’t mind asking a hard thing 
of me, Sandra.” 

“No. Because Fan is really ill.” 

“Fan’s health is necessarily a vital 
matter, but do you think I’m big enough 
game to afford her any sort of satis- 
faction.” 

She winced. 

“Don’t be ungenerous, Jerry.” 

His hand swung toward her and 
jerked back. His concession to her re- 
quest that he make love to her again, 
for Fan’s sake, came grimly. 

“You wish me to go back with you 
at once?” 

She nodded, and said: 

“Tf you will.” 

He stood aside, waiting for her to 
precede him down the aisle. As he 
came behind her in the dusk of the 
place, he lighted the way by clicking on 
electric bulbs. At the steps, she might 
have turned and faced him in the old 
provocative way, eyes slits of laughter, 
mouth alluring. Or she might have 
turned in a new way, eyes shadowed, 
mouth prayerful. She mounted the 
steps with her hand on the wall as she 
went. Once, not so very long ago, he 
had not been able to be near her with- 
out some demonstration of love! She 
had kissed him and controlled him. 
Now- What did this control of his 
portend? She experienced a sense of 
blankness in asking herself the ques- 
tion. 

They emerged into the bookshop and 
went through it, in silence. 

“T’'ll get my car from the garage,” 
Jerry told her. “Do you mind walking 
a few blocks ?” 
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“Not at all.” 
his. 

They went to a garage near by, and 
were soon seated in his roadster. In 
the trip over to Staten Island and on 
the run along a turnpike to the Polk 
home in Tompkinsville, their conver- 
sation would not have covered half a 
page in a book. It was stereotyped. 
Yet they were seated close together, 
shoulders all but touching! 

As they ascended the Polk staircase, 
Jerry said semiseriously : 

“Give me your hand. If we are to 
fool Fan, we must play the game.” 

She obeyed. She might have tarried 
on the stairs, leaned against him as his 
hand engulfed hers, making the ascent 
an excuse for spent breath. But she 
went on, hand inanimate in his. At the 
threshold of the gray-and-poppy room, 
she said with a semblance of joy: 

“Fanny, here’s some one to see you.” 


Her civility matched 


They enacted the love game for Fan’s 
benefit. 

Jerry asked Fan if he might roof 
Cassandra, make her his, care for her, 
rule her, all with a lover’s prescribed 
gravity. Sandra assumed gayety, while 
shame colored her to the requisite rap- 
ture, and a sweeping sense of ignominy 
made her eyes brilliant with unshed 
tears. 

Fan said of the foolery concocted 
for her peace of mind: 

“L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose.” 
She spoke with the slight awkwardness 
of one who mentions God infrequently. 

Jerry carried on the game by asking 
how soon he might have Cassandra. 

“T’ll sleep the night she’s your bride, 
Jerome,” said Fan, looking up at him 
with eyes which had lost a part of their 
triviality and most of their arrogance. 

“You shall sleep to-night, Fan,” was 
his disconcerting assertion. 

He turned to Sandra, holding out his 
hands to her, a sudden flare of color in 
his lean, attractive face. 
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“We have Fan’s blessing,” he said. 
“Shall we now assure her a night’s 
rest?” He was playing his part in the 
love game extraordinarily well. 

Sandra matched his precipitancy with 
evasion. 

“Need we be hasty in helping on her 
slumber ?” 

“But if we can give her immediate 
tranquillity, is there any reason for not 
doing so?” 

“Every reason,” she answered in 
sham badinage. 

He turned back to the insomniac, 
scant humor on his chivalrous face. 

“T’ve waited long enough for her. I 
shall marry her to-day.” Then, briefly, 
“We don’t want her on the stage, Fan.” 

“No,” Fan answered hurriedly. And, 
for his first words, “You deserve to 
have your way. You should have had 
her long ago, Jerome.” A tremor shook 
the superficial voice. Fan looked at 
Sandra, whose eyes were down and 
whose flawless modeling had never been 
more apparent. “Is it any wonder, my 
dear boy, that her sex slandered her 
and your sex persecuted her—tried to 
joke with her?” 

Sandra intercepted any confidences 
which the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“Never mind, Fanny.” 

Jerry spoke to Fan. 

“Tt was unsafe to let her roam so 
far. But you brought her back safely. 
That’s to your credit, neighbor.” 

Fan’s trivial laugh was uncertain 
from disuse. 

“And you remained single for her. 
That’s to your credit, young neighbor.” 
She continued with a spurt of her for- 
mer energy, “An elopement might be 
expedient, children. I’m hardly sttong 
enough to carry through the fuss of a 
wedding. Yes, Jerome, I’d rush her 
through a ceremony. Take her off. 
Cherish her. She has always loved 
you.” Fan put her head against her 


chair rest, looking at the lovers with 
an expression faintly spiritual. 
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Jerry, in admirable triumph, took 
Sandra from the room, closing the door 
behind them. 

In the hall, Sandra put her hand on 
the balustrade. 

“Thank you,” she said, face burning. 
“The playhouses have lost an actor in 
you!” 

His face held the same fire. 

“Have we finished the comedy ?” 

“Yes.” She held out a hand, dis- 
missing him with the action. 

Jerry caught up her hand in his arm 
so violently that she felt the play of his 
muscles. 

“If we don’t complete the job, how 
can we carry on Fan’s healing?” he 
demanded ironically. “We may have 
helped her to-day. But to-morrow? 
There’s but one way to ease Fan per- 
manently.” His words were merely in- 
cidental, with his eyes suddenly im- 
pelling and his arm bruising her hand. 

A queer flicker, allied to laughter and 
sobbing, made her reply in the same 
vein. 


’ 


“Fan’s welfare is all vital. But it 
can be sustained by foolery.” 

“Then leave Fan out of it. How 
about our welfare ?” 

“Ours?” The flicker rose in her. 

“Yours. Mine.” His voice rough- 
ened, “Mine!” 


She laid a finger on his lips. 

“Come downstairs with me. It can’t 
help Fanny to hear us fight.” 

He remained where he was. 

“Tt can’t help us to budge, until we’ve 
come to a final understanding.” 

Her finger did not drop, touching his 
mouth as he spoke. 

“Don’t we finally understand ?” 

“Understand what?” His eyes were 
haggard above her finger. 

“That we said a final good-by in 
London, and that——” 

“Our good-by can never be final,” he 
interrupted quickly. 

“And that I am all you called me, a 
cheat, a liar.” 
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“All of us cheat and lie, at some time 
or other.” 

“Then let your tolerance be my last 
thought of you. Good-by.” 

“*Say au-trevoir, but not good-by!’” 
The past is dead!’” 

“ ‘Love cannot die!’ ” 

They were speaking in unconscious 
rhythm. 

“Come downstairs with me, Sandra.” 

“To say good-by at the foot, Jerry?” 

“No!” 

OP Gee” 

“Yes 1” 

She was trembling. 

“To-day ?” 

“Shall we wait to be married?” 

“But—so soon !” 

“So soon? How many years has it 
been ?” 

‘Love knows!” 
lately. 

“Too many years, Cassandra!” He re- 
leased her hand to bend back the fingers 
and study her palm, as if to read in 
its delicately intricate lines the number 
of the arid years. “Sandra! Sandra! 
I love you!” broke from him in the old 
way. “To-day, I looked up from a 
musty volume and found your hand 
across the page! You had come back, 
across the ocean, to me! To belong 
to me! To be mine!” He kissed each 
line of her palm deliberately. 

It seemed as if every blue vein of her 
felt the impress of his lips and quickened 
madly. Where once she had not been 
afraid to invite his caresses, and, once, 
she had let him go, now her mounting 
passion for him—a new thing, yet an 
old thing—made her tremble from the 
caresses she might shower on him, the 
kisses she might render, the confes- 
sions that might leave him confounded 
by their very prodigality. 

She followed the line of his kisses 
until they reached her lips, and she lost 
track of anything save the way he 
sealed her mouth with all the silences 
and stress between them. She would 
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have cried out against such mastery, 
had she not felt irrevocably on the eve 
of complete surrender, of a subjuga- 
tion always meant to be. 

“Come,” he said. 

Sandra followed him down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XV. 

They were married in a Tompkins- 
ville parsonage. They went back to 
Fan, who had got together the travel- 
ing requisites of an elopement. They 
kissed Fan and bade her sleep. In his 
car they drove away. 

“Where?” asked Sandra. 

“Home, for my bags,” replied Jerry. 

In crossing the ferry and in the ride 
uptown, neither of them spoke often. 

They were soon in the block of Man- 
hattan where they had lived in adjacent 
houses. The two residences she remem- 
bered best were the same—even a party 
awning at the house with the burnished 
brasses—and there was no change at all 
in the solid doors, window hangings, 
and handsome hulk of the house whose 
steps she ascended with Jerry. 

In the Pollock drawing-room, San- 
dra sank into a chair of brown leather 
with wide arms and a tall back. A fire 
burned on the hearth. It might have 
been last night when she sang “Un-Peu 
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d’Amour” at the Pollock piano. The 
Riviera, London, seemed long ago. 

She watched Jerry add a fresh log to 
the fire, throw another log in, and an- 
other, until the conflagration was re- 
flected the breadth of the room lined 
with mellow etchings, furnished com- 
fortably, ceiled spaciously. 

She rose, to stay his hand. 

“You'll set your house afire,” she pro- 
tested, the first to speak. 

He laughed, watching the firelight fall 
aslant her hair and lashes, her eyes. 

Retaining his hand, she fitted it, palm 
to palm, with her own. 

“Once, I tried to hold to this hand 
for safety,” she mused, penitent. ‘Yet 
—isn’t the definition of safety love? 
Isn’t love the one safe thing in the uni- 
verse? But if it were the most unsafe 


thing 





He had kissed her wrist. She stooped 
to kiss his, with a single word. 

“Beloved!” 

Jerry fell to his knees so that their 
eyes might be level, and lost her eyes 
He rose. In her 
face shadows of folly were submerged 
in sweetness and pallor and an allure- 
ment which had its touch of glory. His 
features held no trace of asceticism be- 
fore a tide of exultation. 

She yielded to his arms swiftly. 


as she straightened. 


MOMENT 


| LOOKED into your eyes when I was young, 
A moment since, they say, 
And in the centuries that hurried by 
[ have not looked away. 


Was it a decade, think you, since we met 
A quick-drawn breath ago, 
When you were merely you, nor any eyes 
Had power to hold me so? 
DorotHy STOCKBRIDGE 
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E whistled jauntily as he turned 
from a survey of the river craft 
which plied their way up and 

down and past his office windows, and 
with a scarcely perceptible shrug he 
seated himself at his desk, 

From a drawer on the right he drew 


a box of Corona Coronas. With many 
pinchings and caressings and inhalings, 
he selected one, snipped its tip with a 
small gold cigar cutter suspended from 
his watch chain, and proceeded with 
the ceremonyaof lighting and enjoying 
it. 

The sunlight that fell sideways from 
the windows picked out with unerring 
fingers the several silver hairs glisten- 
ing brightly among thousands of their 
sable brethren and made wider the al- 
ready wide furrow that ran from 
temple to jaw bone. 

It cast a high light upon the leonine 
brow and threw around he deep-set 
eyes exaggerated shadows. 

It silhouetted the outline of the mas- 
sive shoulders and played hide-and- 
seek among the facets of the diamond 
that gleamed incongruously from the 
little finger of his left hand. The hand, 
wide and hairy, terminated in long, 
powerful fingers which seemed to 
menace the peace and safety of any- 
thing so fragile as a Corona Corona 
cigar. 

Those who are inclined to form im- 
pressions of character from such un- 
conscious things as hands would point 
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triumphantly to the fact that, in this 
particular case, the man’s whole method 
of life, his peculiarities and successes, 
were characterized mutely, but unmis- 
takably, by his hands and his fingers. 

They had wrested prizes from life 
for him, in spite of almost overwhelm- 
ing handicaps. They had caressed or 
strangled, patted or pounded, such ob- 
stacles out of his path as had stood be- 
tween him and the thing desired, from 
the days when, as a boy, he had stood 
friendless and alone at the pit’s mouth 
until, all rivals vanquished, he sub- 
scribed his signature as president of one 
of the largest steel corporations of the 
world, 

Some friends he had made along the 
way and legion enemies; the latter not 
because of any particular injustices 
wrought against them on his part; quite 
the contrary; but, because success al- 
ways makes for itself enemies among 
those who aré either too spineless, too 
lazy, or too utterly lacking in the most 
ordinary equipment to enter the fight 
for that success themselves. 

There were many who would have 
been willing to fawn and flatter, to 
suck, leechlike, at the fountain of his 
very blood, as long as no actual labor 
was entailed; but, receiving no en- 
couragement other than a terse refusal 
of their friendship, they ranged them- 
selves bitterly against him. 

From his employees, all envious of 
the fact that he, through his own bit- 
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ter labors—such labors as they with 
their union hours would never suffer— 
had achieved the position of a “boss,” 
to the mothers of marriageable daugh- 
ters who looked discreetly the other 
way as he balanced his peas on his 
knife, he was either hated, envied, or 
despised. As for his contemporary 
rivals, many were the plots and rami- 
fications of plots hatched to send him 
toppling down from his high estate, in 
order to leave his room for more 
worthy than he to occupy. One metro- 
politan journal was richer by some 
hundreds of thousands for printing 
“little intimate facts” concerning him 
which had had their birth in the fertile 
imaginations of a certain group of his 
persecutors. 

At thirty-six, he had bought for him- 
self, straight from the Newport mar- 
ket, a sweet, simpering miss of some 
seventeen summers. 

She was of the very inner four hun- 
dred, and, with an utter veneration of 
caste, he had worshiped her as the 
mother of future generations of the 
dynasty he intended to found, hallowed 
by her blood. 

Later, after making several trips to 
Europe, he had experienced an uncom- 
fortable sensation that he should have 
turned to an older hierarchy if he 
wanted to be absolutely positive that 
no shadows of mousetraps or packing 
tins or what not, should ever flourish 
a bar sinister upon his mental coat of 
arms. 

But he was still more or less in love 
with his bride, and at times the mouse- 
trap became nebulous and far from his 
consciousness. 

At fifty-eight, with two sons at Ox- 
ford and a couple of daughters fresh 
from Paris and Bryn Mawr, he some- 
times wished he had found Dora’s eyes 
less bright erstwhile and not so palely 
blue now. She had fulfilled her des- 
tiny, nevertheless, for she had unlocked 
for him that outer gate which stands 
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between some of the more exclusive of 
the elect and ex-pit boys. His millions 
accomplished the rest. 

In spite of the fact that at first his 
manners were of the pit pitty, he was 
anxious to learn, and proved to be an 
apt and quick student. 

Having been a pit boy, he was 
“against” democracy. He would wil- 
lingly have given half his millions for 
an authentic, even if small, portrait gal- 
lery. He was one of the examples of 
the greatest fallacy of all times, the 
fallacy that any one but the underest 
of under dogs wants or believes in the 
piffle of equality, fraternity—call it 
what you will, And with under dogs, 
as with fleas, there are many nether 
degrees, each one comparatively aris- 
tocratic or plutocratic, in contradistinc- 
tion to the degree of the more miser- 
able, therefore more democratic, ken- 
nel inhabitant. 

He was turning such thoughts over 
in his mind; reliving the years which 
stretched from his pit-boy, days to now, 
and meanwhile all appearance of ani- 
mation seemed suspended. 

His enormous shoulders scarcely rose 
or fell with the action of his lungs. 
His cigar had burned, long ago, to a 
white ash. He had not noticed it. The 
sun had moved several feet to the left, 
casting the mellow softness of the 
dying day into the far corner of the 
room, 

For two hours he had sat, and not 
a sound had broken the stillness. In 
the very heart of New York he was as 
aloof and as alone as on some vast 
mountaintop. 

With a slight start he came back 
from the land of thought to more mun- 
dane things. He pulled a sheet of paper 
toward him and wrote rapidly for a 
second or two. Then carefully he read 
his screed and affixed his signature. 

Taking up the receiver of his private 
telephone, he summoned his private 
secretary. Subconsciously he picked up 

















the melody at the point where he had 
left it two hours ago and whistled it 
again. 

Nothing in his appearance nor in his 
manner suggested that he had just 
written and signed his more or less en- 
forced resignation from the presidency 
of his corporation. Nothing suggested 
that of all his millions he had actually 
as little to-day as he had had forty-six 
years ago. In fact, he had been richer 
then, for then his life, with all its 
promise, lay before him; now it lay be- 
hind, hazy and nebulous as a mirage. 

He lifted the telephone receiver a 
second time. 

Already his hitherto obsequious 
servitor was taking advantage of his 
employer’s downfall to finish his ciga- 
rette before replying to the summons. 
As the message passed across the wire 
for the third time, the door opened. 

“See that this is delivered imme- 
diately,” he said quietly. 

The secretary took the letter. He 
regarded his employer with a half 
smile, with the expression of the lower 
dog who glories in the chastisement and 
unmerited shame of the hitherto upper 
dog. 

“Miss Maynard has just arrived,” he 
said nonchalantly. “Do you want to 
see her, or shall I tell her you’re not 
seeing any one to-day?” 

“T’ll see her,” replied his employer, 
after a moment’s thought. 

The secretary withdrew, to return a 
few seconds later with a fashionably 
dressed woman, exquisite of figure and 
of carriage. 

She waited until they were alone be- 
fore she held out her hands. 

“It isn’t true! I can’t believe it’s 
true! Is it? Is it?” 

“Quite true,” he answered slowly. 

“But not everything? You don’t 
mean literally that everything has gone, 
Not—not—the house at Port Wash- 
ington : 
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“No. 
know.” 

She sighed with relief. 

“Yes, of course. How stupid of 
me!” 

“And there will always be the income 
from what I made over to you five 
years ago, to keep it up,” he went on 
quietly. 

Her face brightened. 

“You were always so thoughtful!” 
she cooed. Things were not going to 
be so bad, after all. 

“The yacht will have to go, though, 
I’m afraid,” he went on. “I’m dread- 
fully sorry, because I know you'll miss 
her.” 

A thought occurred to her. 

“Why couldn’t we rent her for the 
season?” she suggested. “In a few 
months at the most you will be back 
where you were before, and then we'll 
take a trip around the world. We 
could never get anything so beautiful 
as the Albatross again. Oh, don’t let’s 
part with her!” she insisted. 

She rose from her chair at the op- 
posite side of the desk and came toward 
him. 

A fragrance of cedar and of sandal- 
wood filled the air as she moved. In 
the amber light from the dying sun her 
arms gleamed softly as she raised them 
for that caress so old that it is forever 
new and though new is yet so old. The 
silky softness of her hair touched his 
cheek. 

“Don’t sell the Albatross,” she whim- 
pered, and laid her lips against his ear. 
The soft breath lulled him into a mo- 
ment’s inertia. The crooning voice 
went on. “I couldn’t bear to part with 
her! Do you remember that night at 
Algiers, just after we had come back 
to the ship and stood watching the 
lights fade out, one by one, from the 
shore, and you promised that whatever 
happened we should always keep the 
Albatross and make a honeymoon in 
her every year; that we shouldn’t ex- 


That’s in your name, you 
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change her for a new boat no matter 
how old or how out of date she became? 
Do you remember?” she repeated. 

The veins showed blue in the white- 
ness of his forehead. Gently, but 
firmly, he released his neck from her 
encircling arms. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “It is not in 
my power to keep that promise now.” 

The finality of his tone chilled her. 
She made one more attempt. 

“Is your wife going to keep the 
W odin?” she asked. 

He gave a short laugh. 


“T -thought you understood that 
everything’s gone. Everything! I was 


thinking seriously of asking you for a 
job as head gardener or even under gar- 
dener at Port Washington. I’m very 
good at flowers, you know.” He re- 
garded her intently. 

“Don’t be so absolutely absurd!” she 
said sharply. 

“I was never more serious in my 
life,” he returned. “I don’t see how I 
am to visit you in the future unless 
I can be of some use, some service.” 

“You haven’t any feelings at all!” 
she wept. “You me lose the 
thing I love best in the world and make 
ridiculous jokes about it.” 

“That isn’t so, Minna,” he put in, 
“You must know that on your account 
I am sorrier for this catastrophe than 
I can say, and, for myself, what is 
there to say? I didn’t mean to be un- 
kind,” he continued, ‘‘but the only re- 
gret that I’ve heard you express is that 
you are to lose the Albatross.” 

“You know why I hate to lose her!” 
she broke in. “It’s because I have some 
sentiment. It’s because we have spent 
such wonderful, such happy hours to- 
gether with her that it breaks my heart 
to see her pass to some one else!” 


can see 


“Couldn’t we have wonderful times 
again, even without her, Minna?” 

The voice was quiet, but perhaps it 
was the weeping of the woman that 
gave it a pitiful, a wistful sound. 
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“How can we?” She raised a tear- 
stained face from a wisp of sandal- 
wood-scented linen. “No! I see my 
duty,” she said, ‘and I will do it. I 
can’t remain in your life to be a burden 
on you, a stone around your neck. 
Without me you may be able to get 
somewhere again. I mustn’t stand in 
your way!” 

“Is that how you really feel about 
it?” he asked. 

“What other way can I feel?” she 
said. “If you were thirty-eight, in- 
stead of fifty-eight, I might think I 
could help you, but as it is She 
rose to go. ‘“Good-by.” 





“Is this really good-by?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she repeated, and moved to 
the door. ; 

He made no attempt to stay her 
going. 

She turned. 

“T was right,” she said. “You have 
no feelings. You can me go out 
of your life without any more than ‘Is 
this good-by?? If you were a man and 
loved me, you would find way 
out of this mess. A man as big as 
you are can’t be wiped out unless he is 
a coward and a fool! With your name 
and your genius for organizing, you 
could start again to-day, if you weren’t 
such a quixotic idiot! In three months 
from now, less perhaps, you could be 
on your feet again, and if you did 
fail—well, you wouldn’t be any worse 
off than you are now. Others 
done it, are doing it all the time! 
not you?” 

“T should make a bad business of 
the widows-and-orphans game, Minna,” 
he returned quietly. 


see 


some 


have 
Why 


She 
put her fingers on the handle of the 
door. 

“T should 


“Ts that all you have to say?” 


like to repeat what you 


have heard me tell you so many times,” 
“That with you I have 
found the greatest happiness of my life, 


he said slowly. 











and I thank you for it from the bottom 
of my heart!” 

The door clicked and he was alone. 

For a second or two he sat, his el- 
bows on the desk, his chin cupped in 
his hands. Except for a half-ironic 
elevation of his right eyebrow, there 
was nothing to betray his sensations or 
his lack of them. Whether his heart 
or his vanity or both had received a 
monstrous shock, or whether he was 
congratulating himself on an easy es- 
cape, none might tell. 

He pulled out his watch, then walked 
to the window and opened it. The river 
breeze played with the vagrant breath 
of sandalwood which still hung upon 
the air. The odor of sandalwood was 
upon his hands, too, for had she not 
held them in hers for a brief space? 
His other eyebrow went up. He closed 
the window. He came back to his desk 
and picked up the telephone. 

“Ask Mr. Ferguson to come here at 
once,” he said. 

The summons 
promptly. 

“Sit down, John.” He waved his 
hand in the direction of a chair. 

“You and I have been together for 
a long time, John,” he commenced 
slowly. 

Ferguson shifted uneasily in his seat. 

“Going on twenty-five years, isn’t 
it?” he continued, 

The other nodded. 

“Twenty-five years sir.*e you came to 
me from Wyanoake pits and started in 
at eight dollars a week. You could 
hardly count your dollars now, could 
you, John?” 

“T’ve worked hard,’ muttered the 
other. 

“Of course, of course! You deserve 
all you’ve got. You’re a valuable man, 
a very valuable man! I’ve been think- 
ing about you this morning. I'll tell 
you what I’ve been thinking of besides. 
I’ve been thinking that I’m strong 
enough to come back yet. 


was answered 


You know 
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my ways. You've seen my methods of 
doing things and you know I always 
succeed in getting what I set out to get. 
Now, with you at my right hand, we 
can laugh in all their faces within a 
year. It may be hard sledding at first, 
but that won’t be anything new to either 
of us, will it, John? We'll show these 
swine that they can’t tread me out of 
existence. They’ve got me in a corner 
now, but I’ve got out of corners before, 
and by God, I'll do it again! What 
about it, John?” He held out his hand. 

Ferguson rose stiffly to his feet. 

“Before you go any further,” he said, 
“T want to tell you that I signed with 
Finch this morning, and I can’t have 
you say anything against him to me. 
I appreciate the kindness you’ve always 
shown me, but a man’s got to look out 
for himself, and, after all, if I hadn’t 
been a good card, I shouldn’t have suc- 
ceeded as I have. It’s true that you 
gave me opportunities, but if I hadn’t 
improved those opportunities, I 
shouldn’t be where I am now. I’ve got 
a duty to my family, too, as well as 
to myself.” 

He stopped, but, receiving no com- 
ment, he went on. 

“Tt’s not your fault, of course, that 
this has happened. I understand that. 
And it’s not your fault that you’re too 
old to start all over again. But facts 
are facts, and when Finch told me a 
week ago that he’d like me to stay on 
with the organization, I felt that I had 
to accept. Of course, if there’s any 
way I can do you a favor without be- 
ing disloyal to the new board of direc- 
tors, I'll do it.” 

The other man rose. 

“No, thanks, John,” he said simply. 
“I’ve never accepted favors from any 
man,” 

Ferguson walked awkwardly to the 
door. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” he said sulkily, “I’ve nothing 
more to say.” He waited for a mo- 
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ment or two and passed into the cor- 


ridor beyond. 





There’s a long, long trail a-winding 


The refrain of the air which he had 
whistled so often that day stole out 
again upon the dim room. The sun’s 
last shaft of light had faded some 
time ago, and lights were twinkling on 
the river. He looked again at his 
watch. It was six o'clock. He pulled 
on his coat and drew on his gloves, 
glanced cursorily around the familiar 
walls, and passed out of the office which 
had been his throne room, his seat of 
government, for twenty-five years. 

As he walked along the private pas- 
sage, on his way to the elevator, he 
passed the room occupied by the tele- 
phone operators. The door was open. 
One girl, a pencil stuck in her frizzled 
hair, was lounging against the wall, 
hands on hips and abdomen protruding, 
in a conscious attempt to emulate the 
most outré fashion that has ever af- 
flicted a blasé and hysterical feminine 
community. She was carrying on a 
laconic conversation with another young 
miss. 

“Serve him right,’ said she of the 
fashion plate. “Let the young ones 
have a chance, I say! He’s had every- 
thing his way long enough, and Mr. 
Finch is awful good looking, I think. 
He ain’t married, neither,” she added. 

“Just the same, I think Finch done 
him a dirty trick!” returned the other. 
“Sold him, that’s what he done! And 
after all he done for Finch, too! Then 
there’s that Ferguson,” she went on. 
“When he came to the old man, he 
didn’t have a bean! Nor did Finch, 
either, for that matter. The old man 
made them both, and I heard to-day 
that Ferguson’s going to stay on as 
Finch’s right-hand man. I think it’s a 
damned shame!” 

The words came clearly along the 
passageway. The “old man” involun- 
tarily raised his head. 


“Aw, hell!” snapped the lady of the 
protruding abdomen. ‘They only done 
what any one would a done in their 
place. I’m off home.” 

Snatching a hat and coat from where 
they had been lying on the back of a 
chair, she proceeded to throw, rather 
than put them on. 

“I’m a jazz baby, a big jazz baby!” 
she trebled raucously, 

“Sh!” warned the other. “You 
know how mad the boss gets if he hears 
anybody sing in the office.” 

“Boss! Boss, did you say?” giggled 
the offender. “He ain’t the boss no 
more. I’m as good as him any day! 
I'd like to see him send some one and 
tell me to stop! He won’t give no more 
orders around here no more! Hee, 
hee, hee!” And she giggled again. 
“Well, so long!” 

She reached the elevator just as the 
subject of her derision had pressed the 
button. He raised his hat courteously 
as he waved her into the cage ahead 
of him. Arrived at the lower floor, 
he wished her “good night.” 

“And good-by, Miss Ware,” he 
added. 

With a contemptuous curl of her lip, 
she looked him up and down. 

“My name’s Wright, not Ware,” she 
said, and passed on out of the building. 

He stood at the curb, but nothing 
resembling his car did he see. He 
looked at his watch again. Yes, it was 
five minutes after six. It should have 
been here five minutes ago. 

The evening was setting in raw and 
cold, and a cough which had_ been 
troubling him lately began to annoy 


him with its steady persistence. Above 
the roar of the traffic, he could hear 
the cries of the newspaper boys in 


which his name figured more than once, 

The commissionaire, exchanging 
confidences with the man from next 
door, who had sneaked in for a mo- 


ment’s relaxation and _ excitement, 











jerked a thumb in his direction and 
remarked : 

“He just don’t seem to care. He 
come in this morning as bold as brass, 
and there he stands as if he still owned 
the place, and all by hisself, too. | 
wonder what he’s crossing the street 
for!” This last, as the ex-steel mag- 
nate started for the other side. 

From this point of vantage, he looked 
up and down the opposite line of auto- 
mobiles. Once his gaze rested upon the 
structure that had sheltered his activi- 
ties for a quarter of a century. It 
was strange that it should pass to other 
hands, that any other brain but his, 
which had conceived and fathered the 
whole gigantic enterprise, should, in the 
future, direct its energies. 

He recrossed the street and entered 
the building. If he had to await, he 
might as well wait inside, out of the 
cold. 

“Seen my man?” he 
commissionaire. 

“No, I ain’t,” replied that worthy. 

The use of the customary ‘Sir’ and 
the usual hurrying to forestall his 
slightest wish, were conspicuously ab- 
sent. 

‘Maybe he’s stopped somewheres for 
a game of pinochle,” the man remarked 
familiarly. 


asked of the 


Twenty minutes passed, one by one, 
and a dark-blue, expensive-looking car 
drew up to the curb. 
leaned 


j 
and opened 


Laconically the 


chauffeur forward in his seat 


the door, the commission- 


aire s 


attention being engaged for the 


moment in helping an elderly gentle- 


man adjust his scarf, preparatory to 

making his way to his car. This pluto- 

crat wa for the time being, firmly 
4 1 


established in his plutocracy and there- 
fore e1 


itled to attention 
Hlow does it come that you are half 
an hour late?” 

The chauffeur, without touching his 
hat, as had been his wont during his 
long régime, growled a surly and un- 
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intelligible answer, slammed the door, 
and started the car with a jerk which 
threw its occupant to the opposite end 
of the carriage. 

With that peculiarity of chauffeurs 
which causes them to take out their 
personal grievances on their employer’s 
property, he whizzed up William Street 
and on to Park Row, once narrowly 
escaping running down a woman with 
a baby in her arms, who, like most 
women who cross roads with or with- 
out babies in their arms, was looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
but, intent on nothing in particular, was 
ambling across the street, oblivious of 
the traffic. Perfunctorily he turned his 
head in the direction of the speaking 
tube, but, disregarding the “Can’t you 
look where you're going? Do you want 
to be handed a ticket?” which came 
from the inside of the car, he dashed 
on and into Fourth Avenue. 

He’d show him that in these days a 
workingman had self-respect, was as 
the man he drove. He 
wouldn’t take orders—why should he? 
Especially from a man who had gone 
broke and wasn’t entitled to any respect 
at all. He was leaving on Saturday, 
anyway. How dare any one have the 
nerve to kick because he was a few 
minutes late? Was he a slave, obliged 
to be at any given place at any given 
time? 


good as 


Well, things were changing— 
had changed. It was the people, in the 
future, who would give orders, and the 
employers who would have to knuckle 
down and obey. 

Che idea of his employer’s humilia- 
tion was The fact that 
this particular employer had at one time 
a pit boy at five dollars a week 


ireul 


very sweet. 
been 
—the cha 


1 4 5 . 
thirtly-live 


remuneration was 
dollars a 


cur to him at all. 


\- 1; 1 + 
week—did not 


He hated all forms of authority, he 
despised the idea of obedience, as far 
as he concerned, although, of 
course, the petty tyranny he exercised 


was 
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over the second and third chauffeurs 
was a very natural and laudable prerog- 
ative. 

In and out of the traffic, scratching 
a mud guard here and a rear tire rack 
there, he sped along. A heavy truck 
going east, driven by a gentleman who 
could see no good reason why he should 
give place to the driver of a luxurious 
motor car, even if the other had the 
right of way, decided, as there was no 
traffic policeman on guard, to show the 
son of a dog that a truck driver was 
as good as anybody. 

A crash, the sound of splintering 
glass, and both vehicles grotesquely 
gave the lie to the theory of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Out of the rapidly gathering crowd 
escaped the owner of the more leisurely 
car. He was very tired of the sound 
of his name. Why did people have 
to have names? He climbed into a 
taxi and sank back in the seat. The 
lights which flickered by the windows 
touched his face now and then. It was 
immobile as ever. There was no sign 
upon it that he had just escaped within 
an inch of his life. His right eyebrow 
was slightly elevated and_ ironically 
arched, but that was an almost perma- 
nent habit with him. 

At Forty-second Street he found 
himself whistling “The Long, Long 
Trail” again. It was a pretty tune. 
He liked it. 

At his house he paid the driver, 
tipped him twenty-five cents, and bade 
him a cheerful good night. 

“Is your mistress at home?” he 
asked the man who opened the door. 

On being told that she was in her 
boudoir, he ascended the stairs. He 
knocked at the door and entered the 
room, 

Dora was lying on a lounge, propped 
up with pillows. Her pale eyes were 
puffed and swollen with crying. 

Dora, the second, his seventeen-year- 
old daughter, was administering smell- 





ing salts and other nostrums amid the 
sniffs and snivels of her maternal 
parent, who broke into fresh tears at 
the sight of her husband. 

“So you’ve come at last!” she 
moaned. “Didn’t you get my message? 
I’ve been calling and calling you since 
ten o’clock. I think it’s outrageous, 
letting me learn a thing like - this 
through the newspapers !” 

“T’ve been thinking of telling you 
several times during the last couple of 
weeks, Dora,” he said simply, “but I 
didn’t see any use upsetting you until 
I was positive there was no way out. 
Your nerves are not strong, and I kept 
on hoping that things would right 
themselves and that there would be no 
necessity to bother you, after all. It 
came, at the last, sooner than I ex- 
pected and, of course, the fool news- 
papers had to get out an extra.” 

“What are we going to do?” wailed 
his wife. “What will happen to the 
poor boys? What will happen to me?” 

“The boys have had a good educa- 
tion—something I never had; and, after 
all, it won’t be a bad idea to let them 
stand on their own legs. As for your 
future, I know ten thousand dollars a 
year will seem small, after what you’ve 
been accustomed to, but, at any rate, 
you won’t starve. I’m glad I had the 
foresight to settle that on you when 
we were married, They can’t touch 
that. That’s yours.” 

“You talk the most ridiculous non- 
sense!” returned his wife. “How do 
you expect me to exist, much less live, 
on a paltry sum like that? How do 
you think I am going to marry the girls 
off ?” 

Dora, the second, banged the salts 
bottle down upon the glass-covered 
table. 

“Oh, don’t bother about me!” she 
said. “I don’t want to be dependent 
on anybody. I dare say, with all this 
notoriety which father has been able 
to bring on us, I can easily get a job 
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in vaudeville or moving pictures!” She 
stamped noisily from the room, slam- 
ming the door with a force which made 
all the scent bottles and other gim- 
cracks dance a marche funébre. 

Dora, the elder, sniffed and dribbled. 

“How you could allow such a thing 
to happen passes my comprehension! 
I thought you were a good business 
man. Here am I at thirty-nine, tied 
for the rest of my life to the biggest 
failure in America. After all these 
years, for this to happen! I have given 
up the best years of my life for you! 
I’ve overlooked your faults and I’ve 
never flinched when people have won- 
dered how I ever came to marry an 
ex-pit boy.” 

The ex-pit boy put up his leonine 
paw to wipe away something that 
trickled warmly down his neck. How 
did blood come to be on his hand? Oh, 
yes, he remembered now. It must 
have been caused by the flying glass, 
when his car struck the other. Funny 
he hadn’t noticed it before! He took 
out his handkerchief and dabbed the 
wound gently. 

Dora, catching sight of the scarlet 
stains, shrieked in terror. 

“What's that? What have you 
done?” she screamed. 

Her husband apologetically shrugged 
a shoulder. 

“We had a slight accident on the 
way home. I suppose I got hurt,” he 
said absent-mindedly. 

“Accident! What kind of an acci- 
dent? Is the car damaged? I sup- 
pose, since we are to lose everything, 
that doesn’t matter now,” sobbed his 
wife. “I begged you. not to take my 
car this morning. You could have done 
with one of the open cars until your 
new one was delivered. 
smashed to atoms!” 

“It’s pretty well busted up, I’m 
afraid, Dora,” he said. “I’m sorry, 
but my cough was troubling me this 
morning and I was afraid to risk it in 
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the open air.” He drew another hand- 
kerchief from his pocket. 

“Can’t you go and get it stitched up 
or something?’ she broke in. “You 
know how ill it always makes me to 
see blood. You have no respect for 
my feelings at all. Can’t you say some- 
thing ?” 

“What is there to say, Dora?” The 
phrase seemed familiar. 

“Say—say!” she raged. “I want you 
to show some regret, some sorrow for 
me! But there! What can one expect 
from an ex-pit boy? You would see 
me dead at your feet and you wouldn’t 
shed a tear. Not atear! Well, this is 
the end. I won’t stand it any longer! 
I’m a young woman. I'll have a di- 
vorce. Go out of my room!” She 
raised herself on her couch and shrieked 
at him like a fury. 

“I’m sorry, Dora,” he said, and 
quietly closed the door on his wife’s 
hysterical ravings. 

He went into his study and turned 
on the light which stood on his desk. 
He glanced at the clock. Just time to 
write a note before dinner. The 
thought of dinner was pleasant. He 
was hungry. He had been too preoc- 
cupied that day to think of lunch. But 
before dinner he would write to Bob 
Wagstaff. 

Bob and his wife had been his only 
close, his only intimate friends, for 
more years than.he could count. He’d 
write and tell Bob the whole story. 
He’d ask Bob if he had sufficient con- 
fidence in him to throw in his lot with 
his. He whistled the first few bars of 
his favorite tune and selected a pencil 
from one of many which lay, all pointed 
and ready, on his desk. 

His one great eccentricity was cen- 
tered in his pencils and his pens, foun- 
tain pens. Every morning they were 











prepared, either sharpened or filled 
with ink, and woe betide the unlucky. 
secretary, should he bungle or omit this 
rite! 
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Drawing a sheet of paper before him, 
he started his letter. It was another 
peculiarity of his that he always wrote 
personal communications with a pencil, 
afterward signing them with a pen. 

For a full ten minutes he wrote. 
Then he read and reread what he had 
written. He whistled again, as he put 
out his hand for the pen. 

His secretary entered with a tele- 
gram. 

“This came for you this morning. 
They told me at the office that you 
were not to be disturbed, but, as it 
seems to be important, I thought I’d 
bring it to you now.” He placed the 
yellow envelope on the desk and with- 
drew. 

Tearing it open hastily, he read with 
unbelieving eyes: 


Bob died last night. Appendicitis. 


Mary WAGSTAFF. 
The man sat for a moment gazing 
into space; then, slowly tearing the yel- 
low sheet across, he dropped it into 
the wastebasket. The freshly written 
letter he also tore. 


Well, he must write a note of con- 
dolence. Poor Mary Wagstaff! He 
wished he might be there to comfort 
her. She had adored Bob so passion- 
ately. What would she do without 
him? Poor Mary! Poor Mary! 

He took up his pen to sign the sec- 
ond letter. Once, twice, three times 
he essayed his signature. It made no 
impression on the paper, merely a 
sickly scratch. The pen was empty. 

With a guttural and obscene string 
of oaths and a pounding of his enor- 
mous fist upon the desk, which sent all 
the paraphernalia quivering and rat- 
tling like castanets, he broke into a fury 
which was frightful in its intensity. 
Oath succeeded oath, curse succeeded 
The veins stood out in great 
thick cords upon his forehead. His 
breath came in violent and horrible 
sobs. A monstrous foam flecked his 
thick lips. His huge shoulders shook 
terribly. 

Jerking open a drawer, he drew out 
a Colt. A sharp report. He rolled over 
on the carpet. There was a tiny hole 
in his right temple. 


curse, 
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SELF-DESTRUCTION 


LEARNED the calculated laws behind 

The dream that sat within the Poet’s brain, 
And men became automatons designed 

To move in three dimensions down a plane. 


I heard the pulleys of creation creak ; 
I saw the Artifice that shapes the show, 

The pressure giv’n to make the puppets speak, 
The hidden strings that dance them to and fro, 


It seemed that everything then stopped for me; 
Only the monstrous tick of time went on, 
Echoing idly down eternity 
From dawn to empty dawn! 


Harry Kemp. 
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INA entered the room impul- 
N sively and held out her hand, 
palm up, a charming gesture 
she had copied from the Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand six years ago at Monte 
Carlo. The mannerism became her 
well, for was she not Sefiorita Rosario 
de Acosta y Rodriguez of Madrid, 
with all the distinction that might be ex- 
pected to accompany that name? She 
was called Nina, for no reason at all. 

Alexander Knight had been waiting 
twenty minutes. He hastily arose and 
accepted her hand with an awkward 
gesture because she was holding it so 
high. He shook it heartily and released 
it. 

Nina laughed and began to draw on 
a long white glove. 

“Oh, I forgot! Here the men do not 
kiss women’s hands. Perhaps you are 
being strict with me because I’m not 
married.” Her English was not quite 
perfect and was filled with delicious 
tones and subtle inflections. 

Alexander smiled and blushed with 
embarrassment. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you wanted me 
to kiss your hand,” he stammered. 

“T beg your pardon. Did you say J 
wanted——” Nina’s voice was a bit 
frosty. Americans were gauche some- 
times! And Nina was abominably 
spoiled. 

“Of course not.” Alexander had 
turned scarlet. He held out a large 
bouquet of purple violets. 





“I brought you these to wear,” he 
gat ) 


said. 
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Nina regarded the flowers, and 
looked meaningly down at her gown of 
black lace and sequins which revealed 
rather daringly her svelte boy’s body, 
of which she was inordinately proud. 
Obviously, violets would not do. She 
glanced obliquely at Alexander and 
smiled from under arched brows. Ap- 
parently he had not noticed an incon- 
gruity for he was still waiting for her 
to accept the thick bouquet. 

Nina gave an almost imperceptible 
shrug. 

“Thank you,” she said, and pinned 
the violets at her waist, turning to the 
blond American a back like polished 
ivory, flawless except for a round black 
mole beneath the right shoulder blade. 

Nina felt astonished that Alexander 
had seen neither her hesitation nor the 
reason for it. So violets were the 
flowers he considered in harmony with 
her personality! Nina, who classed 
violets with buttercups and daisies, had 
worn no flowers except orchids and 
gardenias for ten years and this had 
been remarked in Madrid and Paris. 
And when one’s selective tastes have 
been noted in European capitals it is 
annoying to have a man bring flowers 
suitable for a jeune fille. 

Nina’s maid came in, bringing a 
white fur coat. Nina turned to Alex- 
ander while she was being wrapped in 
the luxurious wrap and saw the adora- 
tion in his eyes. She suddenly melted 
and forgave him his gaucherie. After 
all, he was an American and she had 
heard that Americans and the English 
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did not understand women’s moods and 
nuances as well as they ‘did the stock 
market or cricket. 
“Shall we go?” she asked, smiling. 
“As this is my first visit to New York 
opera, I do not want to miss any of it. 
I hope we’re not late. I lingesed over 
my dressing because—well, you can 
imagine that I wish to appear at my 
best !” 

“I like to hear you say that. I have 
never known a woman as frank as you. 
It’s—it’s refreshing!’ Alexander burst 
forth. 

“Really!” said Nina, tilting back her 
head. She felt delighted that she could 
make this successful American man of 
affairs look and act like a schoolboy. 
As for her being frank—Nina sup- 
pressed a smile. 

“We aren’t late. They give ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ first, I saw in the 
paper. ‘Coq d’Or’ doesn’t begin till 
half past nine. That’s the new one,” 
explained Alexander. 

The maid rang for the elevator and 
pushed Nina’s collar a bit higher in the 
back. She had an unerring eye for 
those details which make all the dif- 
ference between smartness and dowdi- 
ness. Nina surveyed herself in the ele- 
vator’s glass panels as they descended. 
Her hair, shining like the wing of a 
raven in the sunlight, was wound 
smoothly about her shapely head. Her 
eyes, brown and large, were unusually 
brilliant from excitement and she had 
encircled them with a faint blue pig- 
ment to exaggerate their size. Her 
nose was somewhat aquiline and gave 
her face an expression of faint hauteur 
—that challenging look which empow- 
ers certain women who possess it to 
inspire more desperate passions than 
would otherwise be warranted. Nina’s 
lips were a shade too thin. But they 
were beautifully shaped and naturally 
red. They parted with a satisfied sigh 
now, as she took her eyes from the 
mirror. Yes, she was beautiful and 
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would be until she was forty. There 
would be fifteen years yet of triumphs, 
she reflected, as she stepped across the 
snowy sidewalk to Alexander’s car. 

“Ts it far?” asked Nina, as she set- 
tled herself in a corner, turning half- 
way about so that she might watch 
Alexander as they talked. 

“About twenty blocks,” he told her. 

“Then I have time to smoke. Will 
you open my little bag and see if I 
have my cigarettes? No, not one of 
yours, please. I like. only a certain 
brand made for me at Cairo and per- 
fumed. Just a soupcon of perfume. 
Do not pull your eyebrows together like 
that. I am not going to make you take 
one.” 

Nina was genuinely amused at the 
idea of this strong man’s terror of 
a perfumed cigarette. She laughed 
while he searched in the jeweled eve- 
ning bag for her tiny case. She liked 
to see his big, clumsy fingers among 
her gold boxes, scent bottles, and wisps 
of lace handkerchiefs. She watched 
the effect on him of her subtly pene- 
trating perfume as it rose to his nos- 
trils, and was pleased when his fingers, 
holding a match for her cigarette, trem- 
bled slightly. 

Nina, who had always sworn to 
marry an American or an Englishman, 
had been in New York a month and 
had already selected Alexander Knight 
for her future husband. He had not 
yet asked her for this mark of especial 
favor, but she knew that inevitably he 
would not prove different from all 
other men she had known. 

Beauty and charm aside, Nina was 
a good match. Her social position was 
unquestioned even on the Continent 
where many an eyebrow was raised be- 
cause of her independence of conduct 
and speech. Since the death of her par- 
ents five years before, Dofia Josefa, her 
fiercely respectable aunt, had stopped 
any harmful gossip by her invariable 
companionship. It was not known, 














however, that Dofia Josefa, who had 
been born with grasping fingers, had 
made her niece pay their weight in gold 
for the indiscretions she pretended to 
countenance. Dojfia Josefa spoke to the 
world of “my niece’s American ideas” 
as if they amused her, and she con- 
cealed from every one the horror which 
raised the hairs under her old red wig. 

Nina had always adored Anglo- 
Saxons, especially Americans, since 
she was fifteen years old. At that age 
she had been taken from a convent she 
had hated—at the request, it must be 
said, of the mother superior—and had 
been given an English governess. At 
fifteen Nina had either adored or hated 
people. In two days her family had 
been relieved to find her adoring the 
governess and applying herself to her 
studies. But in a year the child’s love 
for Anglo-Saxon freedom had devel- 
oped so rapidly that Miss Burke was 
sent away and a French governess 
engaged. 

It was then the family had learned 
what it was to cope with Nina. She 
had refused to speak any language but 
English. “If I am to be taught, and 
I suppose I must be, let it be in Eng- 
lish !” had declared. A Swiss 
woman who spoke English had been 
brought to Madrid. Nina had declared 
her accent atrocious. “I will speak only 
English and good English!” she had 
cried. 

Her own tongue she had considered 
far too simple to be interesting. French 
was all very She 
had already learned it in the convent. 
Russian ? 


she 


well on occasion. 
Ah, yes, an extraordinary 
language—subtle and spitting! Italian? 
Under no circumstances! One might 

German? 
It was a travesty on her beloved Eng- 
lish. Ah! How she adored English! 
The family had yielded. 

At eighteen Nina had clamored to 
be taken to London or New York. 
Anywhere, she had begged, where she 


as well be speaking Spanish. 
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could have English in her ears on all 
sides and where there would be people 
whose every action was not based on 
the precedence of convention. She dis- 
liked Latin men, she had said, and 
would never marry a man of her own 
race. They were small of stature, while 
she desired a vertible viking, with a 
physique of steel and a will of iron—a 
man who glowed vith health and took 
cold tubs every morning shortly after 
sunrise. In three words, virility, in- 
tegrity, and fidelity were the qualities 
Nina fancied every Anglo-Saxon pos- 
sessed. These daily utterances had be- 
come a litany with her, and at that 
charming age one may have a litany 
without boring any one except one’s 
family. 

At twenty Nina’s father had died and 
her mother had fallen ill, surviving her 
husband but a few months. Nina had 
then come into the family estates—and 
aunt Josefa. 

Dofia Josefa really had earned all 
Nina had given her. As a constant and 
suffering companion, she had had no 
life of her own, no peace of mind, and 
all the discomforts of continuous trav- 


eling. Though by nature the sort of 
person who likes to think for two 
months about going somewhere and 


then take a fortnight to prepare for 
the journey, aunt Josefa had learned to 
catch a train leaving in two hours for 
almost any point in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, She had 


slave to her niece’s whims 


or even Russia. 
been almost < 
and caprice 
Only on « 
firm. She 


English 


ne point was Dojia Josefa 
would not set a foot on 
or American soil. Nina’s 
and tears had failed 
Anglo-Saxons were not 
only incomprehensible to her, but dis- 
tasteful, as well. And Nina could not 
leave her witl 


coaxings, threats 


to move her. 


out the risk of sacrificing 
her position—which she was far too 
worldly to do. So, for eight years 
Nina had done the Continent thor- 
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oughly and without once completely 
losing her heart. And no day passed 
but that she sighed for a land of blond 
giants to conquer. 

Many conventional bars came down 
during the war. Nina had grasped the 
opportunity by both hands and had an- 
nounced to her aunt that she was going 
-to New York with an elderly woman 
whom she would call her social secre- 


tary for want of a better title. The 


social secretary, who could not spell 
even the simplest words in Spanish 
through a defect of memory from 
which she had suffered since childhood, 
could be a sort of chaperon, explained 
Nina to her aunt. The priceless maid 
would also be of the party, and what 
woman would not be safe with two 
such dragons? Neither of them spoke 
English? What a curious objection, 
and so like her aunt to think of it! 
Did Nina not know enough English for 
a dozen women? 

Dojia Josefa had capitulated. 

“Well, don’t let any one see anything 
that woman writes,” she had begged. 

“Still, there is no society in that wild 
country, anyway, and it will not matter 
so much if I am not with you. See 
everything as quickly as you can and 
return to Madrid by summer. I hope 
you write often. I dare say I shall find 
it very dull without you.” 

“But, tia mia, you have been praying 
for peace and quiet every night for 
eight years!” Nina had exclaimed. 

“Yes, I know. Nevertheless, I have 
a feeling I shall be bored until you re- 
turn,” the old aunt had admitted. 

After Nina had been in New York 
about a week she had found her 
American one day at tea. Sitting in 
the Waldorf with Enrique Hidalgo, a 
countryman with a banking business in 
New York, she had seen him nod to a 
tall, blond man a few tables away. 
Nina had been instantly attracted by 
his powerful frame and his northern 
type. 


“Please introduce that man to me,” 
she had asked Hidalgo, without inquir- 
ing the stranger’s- identity. 

The Spaniard had been annoyed, but 
had brought Alexander Knight, mil- 
lionaire of the steel industry, to her 
side. Nina had plunged into English 
at once and for a few minutes the 
Spaniard had flattered himself that all 
this was for the purpose of impressing 
him with her command of the language. 
Then it had been plain to him that 
Nina was really interested in the Amer- 
ican. So Hidalgo had shrugged his 
shoulders and withdrawn. 

Throughout the next fortnight Nina 
and Alexander, mutually attracted that 
first day, had met several times. Nina 
was fascinated with this new and un- 
known type which she had longed to 
study since girlhood. And as for Alex- 
ander, he had never dreamed that a 
woman existed who possessed the 
charm and savoir faire of Nina. To 
him she was a romantic figure from 
the Old World, full of surprises and 
quaint, adorable fancies. That he 
understood her not at all made her all 
the more desirable. She piqued his 
curiosity and thrilled all his senses. 
He had not known before that 
“respectable” women adopted the lures 
and graces of the demimonde. The 
women of his family did not enhance 
nature with blue and red grease paint. 
Nor did they smoke on the way to the 
opera and carry bottles of penetrating 
scent for the downfall of their escorts. 

Nina was delighted that Alexander’s 
hand shook a little as he held out the 
match for her cigarette. She admired 
his control and thought to herself, 
“These Americans are magnificent!” 
She knew that a Latin would long ago 
have taken her deliberate coquetry for 
an invitation to make an issue of their 
friendship. 

Nina inhaled the perfumed smoke 
deeply and watched Alexander as he 
blew out the flame. 
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“Thank you,” she said softly to his 
clearly cut profile. How stern he looked 
in the half light! How strong and 
noble! 

Presently the car drew up at the en- 
trance of the Metropolitan. Alexander 
stepped out. Nina, smiling to herself, 
loosened the violets and dropped them 
to the floor. Then she accepted Alex- 
ander’s hand and alighted. 

Alexander was not a subscriber to 
the opera season. But one can always 
secure a box if one pays-enough. The 
chorus was singing “A casa, a casa” as 
the usher led them into their box in 
the second tier. Nina, who loved 
music, drew a deep breath of content- 
ment as she removed her coat. She 
smiled at Alexander, the intoxication 
of the music already in her eyes. 

“Where are your violets?” Alexan- 
der asked suddenly in an alarmed voice. 

“Violets?” repeated Nina, returning 
to the realm of practical things. ‘‘Vio- 
lets? Oh, yes. Why, I must have 
dropped them!” 

“That’s too bad. I'll go look for 
them. Pcrhaps they are in the car. If 
I can’t find Jevons, I’ll go to a florist’s 
near by.” 

“Please don’t trouble,” said Nina. 

“Oh, it’s no trouble!” said Alexander. 

“No. I don’t wish to be left alone,” 
invented Nina. She began to feel 
rather annoyed. She turned her back 
to him and gave all her attention to 
the stage until the curtain fell on 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

In the intermission Nina looked over 
the audience. The American type was 
to her still the most interesting thing 
in America. She leaned toward Alex- 
ander. 

“Your women are beautiful, and bet- 
ter dressed than the Parisians!” she 
said. 

“They aren’t a patch on you!” re- 
turned Alexander ardently. 

Nina looked surprised. 

“Patch?” she inquired doubtfully. 
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“That’s complimentary. It’s slang, I 
suppose. I mean they are not so good 
looking as you.” 

Nina’s face fell. Above everything, 
she liked subtle compliments. No one 
had ever paid court to her before in 
argot. 

“Oh!” she said coldly. “You are 
really too kind!” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” said Alexander 
warmly, - “I mean every word of it.” 

Nina did not reply. The first notes 
of the Golden Cock’s warning were 
blaring out like a challenge. The over- 
ture had begun. Nina sat motionless 
and entranced through the first act, her 
sense thrilling and rejoicing in the sen- 
suous Russian music, 

“Thank you, thank you,” she said to 
Alexander, clasping her hands. “I 
can’t tell you what pleasure you have 
given me by taking me to-night. Oh, 
I do hope they’re not long back there! 
I want the next act to begin.” 

“They shouldn’t be long,” replied 
Alexander. “You noticed what light 
scenery they have for this opera. But 
then, I suppose they didn’t want to 
spend much money on it. I should have 
thought they would have got a real 
horse for the king instead of that ridic- 
ulous painted one, wouldn’t you? It 
would only cost ten dollars a perform- 
ance, I imagine.” 

Nina could not think what to reply. 
Was this American humor? 

“Do you like the music?” she asked. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know 
much about the operas,” said Alexan- 
der. “I’ve always been so tired at 
night that I’ve gone to the club for a 
game of cards or to a musical comedy. 
I saw ‘Girls Will Be Boys’ the other 
night. That has very good music. 
Once I saw ‘Rigoletto,’ and when I 
was in college I suped in ‘Carmen’ with 
Calvé. I liked ‘Carmen’ pretty well. 
Have you heard that?” 

“Fifteen or twenty times,” said 
Nina. “I know the scores of nearly 





all the operas.” She turned away her 
head and wondered why it was that the 
men abroad were never too tired to at- 
tend the opera. But, of course, they 
did not work so hard during the day! 
Nor did they make several million dol- 
lars before they were forty, was Nina’s 
afterthought. 

On their way uptown in the car she 
was silent. 

“Are you tired?” asked Alexander. 

“No. I’m steeped in that wonderful 
music. I’m hypnotized by it. His 
‘Scheherazade’ does the same thing to 
me.” 

“Whose what?” 

“Rimsky-Korsakoff, I mean, The 
Russian who wrote ‘Coq d’Or.’ Oh, if 
he had only set Pierre Louys to music! 
What a combination! Can you imagine 
it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Alexander mis- 
erably. “I must be tiresome for you 
to hear music with, I guess.” 

Nina looked at him and suddenly felt 
sorry that he had missed so much. She 
put her gloved hand on his impulsively. 

“No, my friend. I like being with 
you,” she said. 

“Do you really mean that?” Alex- 
ander clutched her hand in a painful 
grip. “You don’t know how [I like be- 
ing with you! If I only dared I would 
—I would ask ” He gulped and 
hesitated. 

“Say it,” she whispered. 

“Will you marry me?” His honest 
eyes sought hers, filled with doubt for 
his temerity. 

“Yes, I will, Alexander,” said Nina 
softly. 

He crushed her in his strong arms 
and kissed her. 

“Ah, Alexander, there is another art 
you lack!” thought Nina. But she was 
glad. Here was indeed integrity, 
virility, and, quite probably, fidelity. 
The abstract virtues of her litany were 
embodied at last in flesh and blood. 


, 
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With a sigh of content Nina lay back 
in Alexander’s strong arms. 

The next evening they were to dine 
together. Alexander, who had tele- 
phoned three times during the day, ar- 
rived at Nina’s hotel half an hour be- 
fore he was due and an hour before she 
expected him. In consequence, he 
waited for her forty minutes, and when 
they arrived at the Ritz their table was 
gone. 

“I save the table until half pas’ 
seven,” said the maitre d’hotel. “I 
think monsieur no come, I geeve to an- 
other party.” 

“You should have known enough to 
save it,’ growled Alexander. 

Nina bestowed on the unhappy man 
her most brilliant smile. 

“You were quite right to give it 
away,” she said. 

“Thank you, madame.” 
d’hotel bowed low. 

“It was your fault, 
they returned to the car. “Do you not 
know I am always late? Do you think 
I am a train to be on the minute of 
the hour? Quelle bétise! Am I like 

business appointment ?” 

“Would you care to go to the Wal- 
dorf?” asked Alexander formally. 

Nina, who had expected him to 
apologize or to laugh, shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“To me one place is the same as an- 
other,” she said. 

They drove to Thirty-fourth Street 
in silence. Nina waited for Alexander 
to ignore the incident and to make love 
to her. But he had evidently taken it 
all au grand sérieux. He did not smile 
until they were seated at the table. 

“Anchovies, sweetbreads sous cloche, 
and a salad,” said Nina, 

Alexander thawed. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“Tt would be fatal to eat more,” said 
Nina, indicating her waistline. 

Alexander threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. 


The maitre 


” 


Nina said, as 












“I wish you would talk to my sister 
and mother,” he said. “They never ex- 
ercise, they eat everything, and they 
groan about their fat from morning till 
night. They will be back from Florida 
next week. I sent them a telegram this 
morning and a letter this afternoon. 
About us, you know.” 

Nina nodded. So the mother and 
sister of Alexander were fat and never 
exercised! She looked closely at her 
fiancé across the table. Faintly outlined 
contours about the jowls indicated that 
he, too, would soon be overweight. 
Moreover, his coat was tight in the 
shoulders and his waistcoat was tug- 
ging at its buttons. Nina sighed. She 
would have to oversee his diet, she 
thought, as she heard him order a thick 
soup, steak, potatoes, cauliflower with 
Hollandaise sauce, and ice cream. 

“T know they will love you,” went 
on Alexander. “They may not under- 
stand you at first, and perhaps it would 
be better for you not to—to—well, just 
the first time, I mean, that you meet 





them ” He floundered. 

“What on earth are you talking 
about, Alexander?” inquired Nina 
sweetly. 


“I mean the rouge and that funny 
blue stuff on your eyes,” said Alexan- 
der. He was plainly uncomfortable. 

Nina sat up straight and her brown 
eyes flashed. 

“My dear Alexander, my appearance 
has been highly praised in Europe and 
my good taste in such matters never 
questioned. Do you want me to look 
and act like a bourgeoise? Well, I 
cannot do it. I tell you at once that 
it is out of the question.” Her bosom 
rose and fell with emotion. 

“If your mother and sister do not 
like my appearance, they can fix their 
eyes upon some other object at hand.” 

“Please, Nina, please!” begged Alex- 
ander. “I didn’t mean to offend you. 


Of course you are to do as you please 
about it. 


Sut I thought you ought to 
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know that Americans—especially the 
old-fashioned kind—are peculiar about 
some things.” 

Nina thought of aunt Josefa and 
had to smile. “I suppose there are 
some people like that in every country,” 
she admitted. 

At this moment Alexander looked 
across the room and bowed, not too 
cordially, to a full-blown young woman 
whose red-gold hair was piled up in an 
elaborate coiffure of puffs and curls. 
His bow was returned a bit frostily, 
Nina thought. She determined to find 
out who the pretty woman was and 
why her bow had been so cold. But 
she asked no questions. Nina was far 
too clever to ask questions. 

“What a pretty girl!” she exclaimed 
ingenuously, as she took an anchovy on 
her fork. 


“Um,” returned Alexander, intent 
upon his soup. 

“She looks very intelligent, too,” 
Nina went on. 

“Intelligent? Well, I don’t know 


about that,” said Alexander. 

“Perhaps she isn’t. I only said she 
looked so,” explained Nina. 

“Oh, I don’t say she is not. I never 
thought much about it. You see, she 
is a friend of Laura’s—my sister—and 
she is always at our house.” 

“T see,” put in Nina. “And since you 
met me you haven’t seen much of her. 
Am I right ?” 

Alexander grinned. 

“To tell the truth, I had forgotten all 
about her,” he said. “My business 
takes nearly all my time. And you 
have been taking a lot of it, too. I 
was so afraid you wouldn’t take me that 
I thought about you all the time. But 
now I know it is all right, I can give 
more time to the office.” 

Nina could not believe her ears. 

“Your office?” she repeated. “Does 
your office need you? I thought you 
had a successful business. Have you 
not enough money for all your needs?” 
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“An office would soon go to pot if 
the owner did not watch it closely,” de- 
clared Alexander. “And besides, I 
love the work. I wouldn’t know what 
to do with myself if I didn’t have my 
office.” 

“Well, I’ll change all that,” said Nina 
firmly. “What about my mornings and 
afternoons? I adore morning musi- 
cales and lectures. And in the afternoon 
I go to exhibitions and galleries and 
- give gay tea parties. Naturally, I shall 
want you with me.” She smiled. “At 
least, at first.” 

“Musicales? 
tions of what?” 

“Many things. Paintings, etchings, 
sculpture, prints—and other very 
charming things, my dear Alexander. 
Some will be good—perhaps. Others 
will be atrocious. But we shall be in- 
terested and amuse ourselves well, 
never fear.” 


Exhibitions? Exhibi- 


“But I don’t know one darn thing 
about any of those subjects!” cried the 
dismayed Alexander. 

“T shall teach you, then, something 
of all of them. In that way you will 
learn the art of living,” said Nina. 
“You have earned a rest and a reward 
from all your labors.” 

Alexander said nothing. He looked 
glumly at Nina. She smiled intoxi- 
catingly into his eyes until he leaned 
across the table and caught her hand, 

“T'll do anything for you,” he said. 

“Anything? Then give me my bag to 
begin with. I want a cigarette,” she 
said lightly. “Also some coffee.” 

While Alexander was occupied with 
the waiter, Nina glanced over at the 
table where the blond woman sat. As 
she had thought, the woman was watch- 
ing them. 

“Pink chiffon is so bad for complex- 
ions and plumpness,” said Nina aloyd. 
“What?” said Alexander, blinking. 

“Nothing, cher ami. I am only 
thinking of the trouble I took for you 


to-night—getting into this tight gown. 
And you have said nothing about it.” 

Alexander looked with unseeing eyes 
at the cloth-of-gold dress Nina wore so 
imperially. 

“T never notice women’s clothes,” he 
said. 

“In Paris, husbands—and lovers—go 
to the shops and help select becoming 
models.” Nina’s tone was sad. 

“They must be awful fools!” said 
Alexander contemptuously, 

“On the contrary, they are charming 
men!” flared Nina. “Come, I want to 
go home now.” 

They drove to her hotel. Nina felt 
chilled and nervous. As they were 
stopping at the door, Alexander asked: 

“May I come up to say good night?” 

“Really, I’m very tired,” said Nina. 

“Then I'll kiss you here,” he de- 
clared, and seized her about the waist. 

“No, no!” cried Nina to no purpose. 
She struggled and her hair caught in 
a button of his sleeve, loosening a long 
lock. 

“Alexander! You have hurt me!” 
she said in an angry tone. “And my 
coiffure is ruined. How can Ff go into 
my hotel? Tell the chauffeur to drive 
around the block. How stupid you 
are!” 

She wove the long strand into place. 
Alexander watched it curling about her 
fingers like a black snake. 

“You must never kiss me when I tell 
you not to. I cannot bear to be pulled 
about,” said Nina, recovering herself. 
She looked into Alexander’s hurt eyes. 

“But you told me you liked masterful 
men who made you feel their strength !” 
Nina saw that Alexander was resenting 
the rebuke. She took his hand. 

“T do, I do indeed, my Hercules. 
ut only when I want to feel their 
strength, I think.” She laughed ban- 
teringly. “I'll tell you when I am in 
the mood, I assure you.” 

The car, having made the circuit of 
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the block, drew up once more at the 
hotel. 

“Good night, ravisher of women. 
No, don’t come in with me. And send 
me some orchids in the morning, won’t 
you?” 

“I sent you violets this morning. I 
see you're not wearing them. Didn’t 
they arrive?” asked Alexander stiffly. 

Nina crinkled her brow in thought. 

“Why, let me see. This morning? 
I don’t believe they did, Alexander. 
Perhaps my maid was careless about 
them. I shall have to speak to her.” 

Nina blew him a kiss and ran up the 
steps. 

“These Americans need much train- 
ing,” she thought, as she waited for the 
elevator. 

Nina was on the Riviera in a beau- 
tiful new costume when the telephone 
rang the next morning at half past nine. 
She made a hasty return to her New 
York hotel and sat up in bed. Outside 
she heard the voice of the priceless 
maid who knew no English. 

“Pas possible parler avec madame! 
Comprends pas. Quoi? Je dis que 
madame dort.” 

“I was sleeping. Now I am not,” 
called out Nina. “Come here, Justine. 
Who asks to speak to me?” 

“I don’t know. Not one word did 
I understand except Mees De Acosta. 
I think perhaps it may be the American 
fiancé of mademoiselle,” replied Justine, 
opening the door. Nina saw that she 
was trying not to smile, 

“Shall I put back the telephone ?” 

“No. As I am awake, I may as well 
speak to him,” said Nina, slipping from 
between the warm sheets. The cold 
air from the windows blew through her 
chiffon garment as she thrust her feet 
into the satin mules by her bed. 

“Justine! Iam cold. Quick!” cried 
Nina, her teeth beginning to chatter. 
She stood shivering while the maid 
closed the windows and brought a silk 
and fur boudoir coat. Holding this 


tightly about her throat, Nina paused 
at the dresser and took up her lip stick, 
Two dabs on the upper lip, one on the 
lower, and she spread the wet rouge 
with the tip of her little finger, turning 
her head from one side to the other to 
judge the result. She passed her pow- 
der puff over her nose and cheeks and 
sprayed herself with a gold atomizer 
which held the perfume which a fa- 
mous Paris house had blended for her 
exclusive use. Then she yawned, 
sighed, and walked through the door to 
the telephone. 
“Does some one 

Acosta?” she drawled. 

Is this you, Nina?” 


want Miss De 

“Yes, It was 
Alexander’s voice, brisk and hurried. 

“Ah, good morning, cher ami. I am 
very, ve-ry angry with you this morn- 
ing.” 

“Angry? What for?” inquired Alex- 
ander, clipping his words. 

“You wake me up so early and then 
ask me what for!” 

“Early? You call this early? It’s 
nearly ten o'clock and I’m already at 
the office.” Alexander’s tone was 
righteous. 

“Since I am awake, will you please 
tell me what you had to say?” asked 
Nina coldly. 

“I wondered if you would care to 
drive out to my place in the country. 
It’s a beautiful day! There may be 
some improvements you could suggest 
for the house. What do you say?” 

Nina considered. She hated to drive 
in the country in winter. But this was 
clearly a duty. 

“Yes, Alexander. Let us drive in the 
country. And when we return will you 
take me to hear that mad musician, 
Prokofieff? He’s giving a recital to- 
day.” 

“I’m sorry, Nina, I can’t do that. I 
have a directors’ meeting at three 
o’clock, Can you be ready in half an 
hour ?” 

“But 


no!” cried Nina in dismay. 

















“By twelve o’clock I shall be waiting 
for you.” 

“We can’t go then,” returned Alex- 
ander. “It’s a long drive out. I'll come 
for you in an hour. Good-by.” He 
rang off without waiting for Nina’s 
reply. 

“What a man, Justine!” exclaimed 
Nina. “So—so masculine! My bath, 
quickly. I have but an hour. Horror! 
I can never, never be ready!” 

Nor was she. Alexander waited with 
a scowl in her reception room for 
nearly a half hour. But when she came 
in to him, glowing, perfectly groomed, 
and bewilderingly beautiful, his fore- 
head smoothed itself out and he sprang 
to meet her with ardor. 

“You are wonderful!” he breathed. 

“That’s better, Alexander,” smiled 
Nina. “I am becoming so afraid of 
you that I feared a scolding for being 
late.” 

She buttoned her leopard coat and 
turned the collar up to her ears. 

“Well, we'll have to hurry for a 
fact,” said he, returning to its pocket 
the watch he had been holding in his 
hand. “Sometimes the traffic is heavy, 
you know, and it takes more than an 
hour.” “They crossed the lobby, every 
one turning to stare at Nina. 

“To go and come, you mean?” 

“No, each way. 
a distance out. 


The house is quite 
You will love it, Nina. 
The air is so pure and clear and the 
water runs direct to us from the reser- 
voir a few miles away. And there is 
an irrigation system all ready to use in 
the gardens in case of drought.” 

“Drought? What is drought? I 
do not know that word.” 

“It means when there is no rainfall, 
You see, a certain amount of precipita- 
tion is necessary——” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nina, 
crowds from the window. 
apartments, Alexander ?” 


watching the 
“How many 


“My dear, this is not an apartment 
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house.” He smiled indulgently. “This 
is one big house.” 

“I mean apartments for guests who 
are staying with us. Perhaps you call 
them wings.” 

“Guests? Oh, there are three or four 
guest rooms, I suppose. We never had 
much company when we lived there all 
the time. Don’t worry, my dear. 
There'll be room always for any of 
your girl friends you ask to come and 
stay with you.” Alexander reached 
over and took Nina’s hand in its white- 
suede glove. 

“Alexander, I think you do not know 
how to spend money,” said Nina 
thoughtfully. “But I shall design you 
new rooms and arrange everything so 
you will think you are in Europe. We'll 
have something done in my own moods, 
Alexander. Something that all the 
world will ask to come and see. My 
apartment shall be mauve and orchid, 
with mirrors everywhere—even in the 
ceiling—and a Grecian bath 

“Nina, Nina! 
my dear,” 





We are simple people, 
broke in Alexander. His 
face wore an expression of concern and 
alarm. 

“My mother and sister—they would 
not be accustomed to such things. 
They will live there with us in the 
summers, of course. They love the old 
place just as it is, just as my father 
had it built when we had less money 
than we have now. Do you need all 
those foreign things to make you happy, 
Nina?” 

“No. I dare say we shall be abroad 
much of the time and I can have a 
house in Paris to design in my own 
ideas,” she replied. 

“When we're married you'll forget 
all that, Nina,” said Alexander. 
“Sometimes cares come with marriage 
that change all our likes and dislikes.” 

Nina wondered what he was trying 
to say, but, having lost interest in the 
subject, did not ask. 

“Is that directors’ meeting really so 
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important? Couldn’t you forget to 
go?” Nina purred in her most caressing 
tones. 

“Not this time,” said Alexander. 
“This is one of the most important 
meetings we have ever had. We're 
going to declare a forty per cent divi- 
dend this year of my principal com- 
pany and 4 

“IT don’t know what that means at 
all,” interrupted Nina, “and I hope you 
never explain. I should be so bored! 
I hate business!” 

“Nothing is as interesting as busi- 
ness when you understand about it,” 
said Alexander enthusiastically. ‘Some 
day I will show you how simple and 
absorbing it is.” 

“Don’t you like anything else? Have 
you no hobbies? But of course you 
have. Something very expensive, I 
dare say, like Ming vases or the an- 
cient manuscripts of monks. Tell me.” 

They were speeding through West- 
chester now and Alexander pulled his 
blond brows together uncomfortably. 

“No, I don’t know as I have any 
hobbies. I like baseball and golf as 
well as anything. At night I’m tired 
and I go to a show or play stud poker 
with the men at the club. But I’m 
going to learn auction bridge next win- 
ter. You’d like that, and I’m sure you 
would learn it easily. But you must 
promise me not to gamble!” 

Alexander shook a playful finger at 
Nina and her mind flew back to a night 
at Monte Carlo when a certain royal 
personage, eluding the vigilance of aunt 
Josefa, had slipped into her hand ten 
thousand francs to place on the zero, 
which did not turn up again that eve- 
ning. 

Nina smiled and her eyelids drooped 
a bit scornfully. 

“T think I can safely promise never 
to gamble in our home,” she said. 

“I knew you'd say that,” exclaimed 
Alexander, highly. pleased. “And, if 
you like, I'll get a hobby. Can you 





suggest a good one? You see, I have 
always looked at things this way: Make 
your pile while you’re young and then 
you can travel and read later on.” 

“Do you think, then, that culture is 
something for one’s old and idle years, 
my dear Alexander? Why, it is the 
work of a lifetime, I assure you. It 
is only after years of observation and 
comparison that one’s taste is cultivated 
and pruned. Does one know a Botti- 
celli from a Rafael, a Rembrandt etch- 
ing from a Van Zorn, or a Kunisada 
print from a Hiroshige by walking two 
or three tires in one’s old age through 
an art gallery?” 

“Those things are not important to 
me,” said Alexander uneasily. 

“Nor are literature, music, and 
languages, I gather,” said Nina dryly. 
Alexander did not answer. 

They turned off the main road and 
entered upon a lane that wound thtough 
an orchard. 

“There, Nina, is the house,” said 
Alexander, pointing through the leaf- 
less trees. 

“It’s hardly been changed at all 
since we were children. I had gardens 
made everywhere and put in all modern 
improvements, but I tried to keep 
everything looking just as it always 
has.” 

Nina leaned forward. Instead of the 
stately country home, spired or tur- 
reted, which she had pictured, there 
stood a remodeled farmhouse, large, to 
be sure, but utterly without appeal to 
the eye, painted in green and white. 
The gardens and their flowers were 
really beautiful, Nina thought, and 
began to plan a splendid new house on 
this propitious site. 

“Mrs. Saunders, the caretaker, will 
take us through the rooms and give 
us a bite of luncheon. I telephoned 
“How do 
Isn’t it quaint and 


from town,” said Alexander. 
you like it, Nina? 
old-fashioned ?” 

she answered, and smiled 


“Yes, it is,” 














sweetly upon Mrs. Saunders, who was 
overcome by the beauty and leopard 
skins of the foreigner. The keys she 
carried on a ring rattled against each 
other as she opened doors, closets, and 
cupboards to display collections of 
linen and jams which were, of course, 
altogether incomprehensible to Nina. 

Alexander drew Nina’s arm under 
his as they followed the flustered Mrs. 
Saunders up the stairs. 

“I wish you could know how L am 
lé6oking forward to the day when you 
will be moving about this house with 
those keys in your hands,” he whis- 
pered, pressing her arm. 

Nina did not reply. For once she 
felt herself completely at a loss. 

Having drawn Nina’s attention to the 
bedrooms, done in chintz, Alexander 
paused before a door and waited until 
Mrs. Saunders had descended the 
stairs to prepare luncheon before he 
drew Nina inside. 

“Look in here,” he said in hushed 
tones. 

Nina looked into a large, pleasant 
room with low ceilings. Two small 
beds, an old-fashioned cradle, a white 
dresser, and a little rocking-chair com- 
prised the furniture. 

“Oh, yes, I can surely do something 
with this room, Alexander,” said Nina. 
“That is, if we decide to keep this 
house. It might be a breakfast room 
for rainy days, when we can’t be on 
the verandas.” 

“No, dear,” said Alexander gently. 
“Look again—carefully.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” 
asked Nina. 

Alexander blushed scarlet and hung 
his head. 


Jon’t you see, dear, that this is the 
nursery?” he said in a low voice. 

“Really?” drawled Nina. “How in- 
teresting! You and your sister played 
here when you were children?” She 
turned away, loosening the fur at her 
throat. 
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Alexander caught her hand. 

“Yes. And, Nina, our—our 

“Alexander! You are really too ab- 
surd!” Nina walked away, a tumult 
of emotions in her breast. Behind her 
came Alexander. 

“I’m sorry, Nina. I thought it would 
be all right to speak of children, since 
we are to be married so soon. I had 
forgotten that some girls feel a certain 
modesty about discussing such things. 
But I couldn’t help showing you that 
room which will play such a big part in 
our lives. You will probably want to 
spend much of your time out here after 
we are married. It will be so quiet and 
restful for you after all the years of 
rushing about from city to city.” 

Nina turned and faced Alexander, 

“You say we shall spend most of our 
time here in the country?” she asked 
evenly. 

“I think that would be best, dear. 
You know,” he continued roguishly, 
“that the country air is very good for 
all small, growing things. Eh, Nina?” 
He put out his hand and pinched her 
cheek. 

Nina’s beautiful eyes narrowed until 
they looked like slits. She controlled 
with difficulty the tempest of rage 
which swept her. 

“So, that is the plan you have made 
for me!” she said. “I, Rosario de 
Acosta y Rodriguez, who could have 
married titles in Spain or France many 
times over! I, whom they have begged 
to establish a salon in Paris to revive 
the wit and learning of other periods! 
You would take me from my milieu 
and place me here, in a barbarous coun- 
try, with your fat mother and sister— 


” 





to—-to—— 

Nina’s voice grew shrill and broke. 
She looked at Alexander’s honest face, 
its mouth and eyes wide with a look 
of wonderment at her outburst. 

Then she laughed and relaxed her 
tense muscles. 

“You are the most stupid man I have 
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ever met!” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. “I suppose you can’t help 
it. Well, take me back to town.” 

She strolled away toward the stair- 
way. Her anger had passed. The 
episode was already closed to her. 
With her volatile temperament, she 
was already planning to catch the next 
boat to Bordeaux. She remembered 
that the steamers sailing direct to Spain 
were not comfortable, and they took a 
week or more to make the journey. 
Dear old aunt Josefa! She would be 
amused to hear about this romance, 

They entered fhe motor in silence. 

Alexander timidly put out his hand 
and touched Nina’s white glove. 

“Well, dear,” he said, “I knew you 
were different from most women. 
Perhaps I should have realized that my 
kind of life would not appeal to you. 
We shall live in town, then, if you like.” 

Nina threw up both hands. 

“Can you understand nothing, Alex- 
ander? It is finished with us! I am 
not going to marry you! We are not 
going to live anywhere!” 

She looked at him and burst into a 
fit of silent, helpless laughter. 


A week later Nina’s arrangements 
for sailing had been made and she was 
having tea at the Ritz with Enrique 
Hidalgo, the banker, who was giving 
her advice and what money remained 
to her account. 

Nina, leaning back and inhaling her 
perfumed cigarette, was enjoying the 
sensation of relaxed nerves and con- 
versation. Ah, what it was to under- 
stand and to be understood! 

And then she looked up to see Alex- 
ander pass their table, led by the maitre 
d’hotel. A’ woman was with him—the 
woman with the elaborate curls and 
puffs who had bowed so coldly that 
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night at the Waldorf. ‘ Nina noticed at 
once that she was wearing an atrocious 
hat. 

Alexander seated her opposite him” 
and gave an order to the waiter. Then 
he leaned across the table toward her, 
She bent over toward him, breathing 
in every word. How at ease Alexander 
seemed to be! He was talking and 
laughing, comfortable in his banality 
and in the freedom from possible criti- 
cism. Nina had never seen him s6 
happy and gay. She smiled. 

After all, she thought, she really was 
difficile. She had always been told that. 
How Alexander had squirmed under 
her thrusts of scorn and derision! He 
had never been sure of himself or felt 
safe from her subtle attacks. And he 
really had taken it all rather well, she 
admitted to herself. Poor, stupid 
Alexander! It was just as well for 
him that she had broken off their en- 
gagement. He would have had a dread- 
fully unhappy life. And now he had 
returned to the woman who was fitted 
for him—who admired him openly. 
Nina gave one last sigh for her lost 
ideals, then smiled again. 

“You are amused, I see,” remarked 
Hidalgo. 

“Very amused,” answered Nina. 
Her eyes were still on Alexander. 

“Oh,” said Hidalgo, spreading out 
his hands. Nina couldn’t help think- 
ing that Alexander would have turned 
his head and insisted upon knowing at 
what she was smiling. 

“You will not understand, perhaps, 
hut the most amusing sight to me is a 
plump, fair-haired woman who wears 
a large—oh, a very large—bunch of 
purple violets.” 

And Nina laughed—a rippling, de- 
licious little laugh, filled with delicious 
tones and subtle inflections. 
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OHN STEWART laid down his ax 
and found a seat on a moss-cov- 
ered rock. He held in his hand 

a V-shaped piece of wood, chopped 
from the trunk of the birch tree be- 
fore him, and carefully began to count 
the layers of wood that it showed. 
“Sixty-one,” he spoke aloud, the si- 
lent woods around him for audience. 
“Sixty-one. That would bring it back 
to eighteen-fifty-nine. Let’s see now!” 
And he referred to an old map. “From 
the junction of the stream known as 
Shannon with the River Amanoauck 
thirty-two northwest, thirty rods to a 
birch tree blazed with a crossed X. 
There’s no question about it”—he made 
a somewhat lengthy note in his tally 
book—“it doesn’t belong to the Spruce 
Lumber Company. But they'll cut it 
just the same. Wonder who Lucille 
de Coeur was, anyway,” he mused. 
“Pretty name. Well, it’s not my busi- 
ness.” And the big young man picked 
up his ax, slipped a light pack on to 
his broad shoulders, and turned down 
the trail. 

It wasn’t the first time that John 
Stewart had been sent out to cruise 
and report on tracts that showed Lu- 
cille de Coeur as owner on the sixty- 
year-old survey. In spite of this, the 
timber was always cut, and whether 
the real heirs received any compensa- 
tion for it or not was a matter beyond 
his knowledge. For a few moments 
the problem still held his mind, and 
then, with a shrug of the broad shoul- 
ders beneath the pack, he dismissed it 
entirely and gave himself up to a great 
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thankfulness for his surroundings, his 
freedom. 

It was June. The woods were in 
their first summer green, still, silent 
with the tenseness of growing things. 
The world smelled fresh and new; from 
near by came the subdued murmur of 
a brook; far in the distance a tree 
went down with a muffled crash, the 
faint, long drawn-out cry of “Tim- 
ber” barely preceding it. 

John Stewart drew ina great breath 
of the sweet-scented air. What a con- 
trast with three years before! The 
stillness of forest life for the ominous 
brooding of the trenches, the murmur 
of a brook for the rattle of machine- 
gun fire, the cheerful booin of the fall- 
ing tree for the nerve-racking roar of 
high explosives. Yes, he was thank- 
ful, thankful, indeed, for what fate 
had given him—the woods with their 
healing tenderness, the woods, marred 
by the presence of no woman. A man’s 
paradise! Here there was peace, re- 
spite from all mental agony. 

His mind flew back to that frightful 
period after the war and before he 
had come home. The time when his 
very soul was aching for the quiet of 
the forests which he felt was never 
again to be his. It was a girl who stood 
in the way, a girl of the cities, to whom 
he had become engaged in that fever- 
ish time before his sailing for overseas. 
Of course, he had meant to carry it 
through; his manhood held him to his 
promise, but—— Well, the war had 
changed so many things, taught him 
what was worth while in life, and this, 
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for him, included no woman. And then 
the blessed discovery that she, too, had 
changed her mind; that freedom was 
his! He played the game as the rules 
laid it down, acted the woebegone lover, 
and fled to the lumber woods, his heart 
singing the while a chorus of freedom. 
Now not a single problem harried him, 
and life was all happiness. 

The trail took a sudden dip down to 
a broad brook flowing over mossy 
stones, its flood banks defined by drift 
caught in the bordering willows. Along 
this stream Stewart picked his way till 
he reached a large pond with a dam at 
the lower end. A crew of men were 
just shooting the last of the logs 
through a narrow sluiceway, their cries 
coming over the water. The timber 
cruiser stopped and listened. ‘Too 
much joy there, even for the end of the 
drive,” he soliloquized, aloud as usual. 
“Must be some liquor or else Red 
O’Brien has been stewing up ginger 
again to make ‘jakey.’ Ugh!” he fin- 
ished disgustedly, at the memory of 
his sole taste of the potent brew the 
lumberjack evolves, when he can pro- 
cure no alcohol. 

Stewart left the banks of the stream 
and made a wide circuit around the 
men. He was no coward, but his bet- 
ter sense showed him the futility of 
risking the quarrel which Red O’Brien 
was always ready to fasten on him. 
Farther below, he found the bank of 
the stream again and went down some 
three miles to the next dam. The 
buildings of the camp lay a quarter 
of a mile back from the river, and 
toward them he turned, intending to 
pass the night there, although he knew 
that the camp was deserted. They 
were the usual shacks: a long bunk 
house with the cook’s quarters and 
kitchen at one end; a tiny house for 
the scalers; stables; a shed; a black- 
smith’s shop. 

Smoke was curling out from the 
bunk-house door. 
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“Wonder who it can be?” the man 
asked himself, as he approached. He 
did not crave company. Swinging open 
the door without ceremony, he stopped, 
thunderstruck and resentful, at the 
tableau before him. 

Clad in a brown corduroy skirt and a 
brown linen waist, a very pretty, very 
young girl was bending over the af- 
cient stove, from every crack and crev- 
ice of which smoke eddied. 

“Drat it!” she exclaimed furiously, 
turning the damper, with no diminu- 
tion in the smoke which leaked from 
every joint. 

The man laughed, in spite of his an- 
noyance, at finding her there, and the 
girl whirling quickly, turned on him 
two eyes slightly reddened by the 
smoke, but without an atom of fear 
in their depths. 

“Excuse me,” he apologized hastily, 
“but that’s a trick stove. Gets every 
one. You see, the damper is broken— 
the rod that turns it open, I mean. 
You have to push it from inside with 
a stick,” 

“I’m glad there is a logical explana- 
tion,” she answered calmly, sitting 
down, while he poked inside the stove. 
“T was beginning to think that it was 
plain bewitched.” 

The smoke suddenly ceased, the fire 
woke to a noisy crackling, the young 
man fanned the room clear by open- 
ing and shutting the door rapidly. Then 
he took up the conversation where he 
had dropped it. 

“No, it’s a_ perfectly 
stove, although somewhat along in 
years. Like many another sterling 
character, it takes its friends to appre- 
ciate it.” 

“T shall look on it as a very old 
and equally valued family servant,” 
the girl answered, accepting his imag- 
ery. “And now, do you think it could 
be prevailed upon to cook our supper?” 

“Thanks awfully for your invitation, _ 
but ” He hesitated, then thought 
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better of it. “I accept with pleasure. 
Let me see! I have some beans, and a 
loaf of bread, and some bacon, and 
o——”’ 

“7 have a can of clam chowder, ham, 
potatoes—six of them—and some 
cake,” she interrupted, “and you are 
my guest.” 

“I beg your pardon.” The man 
bowed formally. “I was about to add, 
however, that my larder also contained 
a partridge, requiring only the removal 
of the feathers to be broiled. It’s a 
very fat partridge,” he added ingra- 
tiatingly. His hostess was really amus- 
ing, he told himself. Only a child, at 
that. 

“I’m fond of partridges,” the girl 
admitted readily. “But aren’t they out 
of season at this time of year? Isn’t 
there some law against shooting them ?” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “It’s the breed- 
ing season. However, there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances. I didn’t shoot 
it—knocked it down with a stone, and 
it’s a bachelor partridge, therefore of 
absolutely no value in the scheme of 
existence.” 

“Tf it had been a respectable spinster 
partridge, would you have made the 
same statement?” the girl asked some- 
what sharply. 

“Well—no,” the man said, hesitat- 
ing. “Though I might have offered 
the same excuse, but without the quali- 
fication. Spinsters are seldom for life 
like bachelors.” 

The girl gave him a long look be- 
fore she answered. It was a strangely 
impersonal look, and seemed to hold a 
wisdom beyond her years. And though 
it was not exactly resentful, John Stew- 
art felt uncomfortable beneath it. 

“All men are hipped in some way on 
the subject of matrimony,” she said 
finally. “It’s a remnant of medieval- 
ism.” 

The fire was burning briskly. The 
man foraged out an ancient kettle and 
an iron pot, both so smoke-begrimed 
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that they might easily have passed for 
the principals in the historic accusa- 
tions bandied between their ancestors, 
and filled both with water from a 
pail outside the door. When the water 
was boiling, he secured a large and bat- 
tered tin pan, poured the contents of 
the kettle over the bird, and prepared 
to pluck it. The girl had risen to help 
in these culinary preliminaries, but the 
young man proceeded in such a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner, without looking to 
her for assistance, that she resumed her 
chair. 

“You seem to be a most competent 
person,” the girl commented, examin- 
ing her vis-a-vis with some trace of re- 
sentment. 

“I am,” he answered comfortably. 
“I do myself rather well, too. You 
see, I have no problems, simply enjoy 
my life all by myself. I can’t quite un- 
derstand, though, why nature has pro- 
vided especially for twos, not for ones. 
I could not have eaten a whole par- 
tridge alone. With you to share it, 
there will be no waste.” 

“There’s—there’s a fallacy in the 
woodpile somewhere,” the girl said, 
her cheeks growing slightly pinker. 
This young man was much too self- 
complacent_and sure of himself. No 
problems—just happy by his lone! 
“Shall I put on the ham?” she queried 
abruptly. 

“Yes, do,” the man agreed, deftly di- 
viding the partridge down the middle 
with a large clasp knife. “You'll find a 
frying pan in—in the oven probably. 
We'll broil the bird with it and the 
ham at the same time. I'l! go and get 
some fresh water.” He caught up the 
pail and disappeared into the gathering 
twilight. 

Alone in the cabin, the girl swiftly 
reviewed the situation. She recognized 
its extreme unconventionality and 
rather gloried in it. The man was un- 


questionably a gentleman, her instincts 
told her, and she had nothing to fear 
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from him. He was good looking, too, 
in spite of his abnormal assumption 
of independence. Men weren’t meant 
to be so independent. Unconsciously 
her hands rose to her hair to smooth 
it into shape; then, recognizing the in- 
stinctive purpose, she brought them 
down with a gesture of anger. How 
had he happened to come on to the 
scene, anyway, she asked herself. Was 
she not there for deep thought, to solve 
an important problem. “Hope he goes 
right after dinner,” she said to herself, 
then added aloud, as if speaking to 
some one present, “It’s a nuisance hav- 
ing him turn up, you know.” 

Stewart whistled as he approached 
the cabin with the: full water pail. He 
wondered how the girl happened to be 
in the deserted lumber camp alone, but 
it was a wondering entirely devoid of 
curiosity. He accepted the situation 
without a question. Girls didn’t inter- 
est him loftily. She was a very pretty 


one, though, and quite amusing. 
Strayed down from the hotel 
three miles away, probably. None of 


his business, anyway. He ceased his 
whistling and pushed open the door. 
The table was set with tin dishes and 
black-handled knives and forks. The 
girl was examining a tin cup with criti- 
cal disapproval as he entered. She 
made no comment, however, but set it 
down on the table. 

“Have you any sugar?” 

“Sorry, but I haven’t,” he apologized. 
“T had some, but I fell in a brook and 
it melted.” 

“Tea is really much better without 
it,” she announced philosophically. 
“The partridge looks scrumptious.” 

It proved to be that and more. The 
ham was done to a crisp, the tea hot 
and potent. The girl had butter for 
the bread, and finally produced a most 
delectable half chocolate cake. Both 
ate with the keen appetite of youth. 
The meal finished, the man fumbled in 
his side pocket. 
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“Yes, you may smoke,” she answered 
his interrogative glance. “How about 
washing the dishes, though?” 

“Oh, I'll wash ’em after you've 
gone,” he answered comfortably. 
“There’s a bench outside the door. 
Let’s sit there.” 

The girl opened her mouth to reply 
and then, shutting in on her words, fol- 
lowed him out, to sit by his side si- 
lently. It was that time between twi- 
light and darkness when the world 
fades quickly into the night. The man’s 
pipe glowed and sank as the two young 
things sat motionless. It was very still, 
the murmur of the stream alone ris- 
ing above the silence. 

“It’s a splendid old world!” Stew- 
art spoke more to himself than to her. 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” she agreed, 
albeit somewhat grudgingly. 

“Room for every one,” he contin- 
ued, “and every one can do exactly as 
he pleases, if he only makes up his 
mind to do it.” 

“That’s not true,” she flared back at 
him. “Girls can not do as they please. 
They—they generally have to get mar- 
ried.” 

“Don’t they want to?” 

“Certainly they do not—always.” 

“Then why should they?” 

“If they don’t—if they work—they 
grow into old maids and no one cares 
for them, and they grow plain and un- 
attractive.” 

“It’s a choice then ‘between 
pendence and attractiveness ?” 

“Now isn’t that just like a man!” she 
apostrophized the surrounding dark- 
ness. “You don’t understand at all! 
It’s the fact that they must make a 
choice that’s unjust.” 

“Don’t men—most men have to make 
that choice?” 

“They do not,” she objected hotly. 
“They marry at any old age.” 

“But I thought marriage was gen- 
erally considered a very desirable and 
beautiful thing.” 
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“Why have you never married then?” 
she shot at him at a venture. 

“Oh, I am—well, I’m different.” 

“Well, so am I,” she said firmly. 

“Then neither of us has anything to 
complain of.” 

“Haven't we?” she objected scorn- 
fully. “Let me put a hypothetical case 
to you.” 

“I’m only a simple timber cruiser 
and I’m not at all sure that I could 
judge properly of a hypothetical case.” 

“T’ll risk you,” she answered, and 
plunged recklessly ahead. “Suppose a 
girl had a guardian who was very rich 
and old—over forty—and she had some 
property which was worth nothing 
really. Then she found out that this 
guardian had been buying this worth- 
less property from her a little at a time 
in order to give her money for her 
education and to live on afterward— 
the property being valueless, you under- 
stand. In other words, the man had 
been giving her money, in the nicest 
possible way, of course, but he was 
giving it to her just the same. Then 
the old guardian asked her to marry 
him. What would you do?” 

“Tell him to go to—er—I wouldn't 
marry him.” 

“Suppose you hadn’t any money, 
hadn’t a chance to pay him back, and 
only earned a very little as a librarian?” 

“I don’t see why you should marry 
him, anyway. He gave the money with 
his eyes open and he has no business 
to expect a return.” 

“But I don’t dislike him,” the girl 
answered, forgetting her hypothetical 
case. 

“You don’t love him?” 

“No, he’s too old.” 

“Don’t marry him then.” 

“You aren’t much good as an ad- 
viser,” she said with a sigh. “I came 
out here to solve my problem; then 
you turned up and J thought that you 
might be a kind of a Heaven-sent or- 
acle. You aren’t satisfactory, though.” 





“Didn’t I give you the advice that 
you wanted to hear?” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged doubtfully. 
“But just for that reason it can’t be 
good.” 

“I don’t quite see how you figure 
that out logically.” 

“Women don’t need logic; 
know,” she answered calmly. 

The man gave the trim young figure, 
just visible in the darkness, a glance 
of amazement, then he spoke apologeti- 
cally: 

“I’m awfully sorry that I could not 
help you with your problem.” 

“But you have.” 

“Then you’ve made up your mind 
not to marry him?” 

“Certainly not! I haven’t made up 
my mind at all. I'll have to think it 
all over very calmly before I do. Let’s 
talk of something else, though. You 
might tell me your name, for instance, 
and what you are doing here. Mine’s 
Lucy Decker.” 

“You don’t happen to spell it De 
Coeur?” he asked, marveling at the co- 
incidence, 

“TJ don’t. 
Why ?” 

“T’ve seen it on an old survey.” 

“Yes, I own pieces of land around 
here. My guardian bought some from 
me, the way I told you, but none of 
them have any trees growing on them, 
so they aren’t worth anything. I’ve 
often wished that there was just one 
little piece with a brook running 
through it and some trees. I’d build a 
tiny house there and live all by myself 
with a lot of books.” 

The man’s mind was working rap- 
idly. The tracts that he had seen on 
the old survey marked with the name 
Lucille de Coeur had always been heav- 
ily timbered, must have been worth a 
lot of money. Should he tell her about 
them? She was very pretty, very un- 
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sophisticated, but probably what was 
just “a little money” to her would be 
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a great deal to him. There was un- 
doubtedly some explanation. Guard- 
ians did not rob their wards in the 
year nineteen hundred and _ twenty. 
No, he wouldn’t tell her. It was none 
of his business, anyway. 

“My name is John Stewart,” he vol- 
unteered. “I cruise timber for the 
Spruce Lumber Company in the winter 
and spring, and loaf around the woods 
the rest of the time.” 

“Why, that’s my guardian’s com- 
pany!” the girl exclaimed in surprise. 
“Does this camp belong to him, too? 

“Yes.” 

“I’m so glad. I was rather afraid 
that I was trespassing. You see, I 
slipped away from the hotel, leaving 
word that I had taken the train to 
Wells Junction and would be gone over- 
night. I’ve friends there. Now I shall 
feel quite at home. It’s getting rather 
cold. Won’t you come into my house 
and show me where the lamp is?” 

Stewart rose and led the way. He 
found a battered kerosene lamp with 
a little oil in it and touched a match 
to the wick. His mind was in a tur- 
moil. Beautiful girls who spent the 
night alone in deserted lumber camps 
were not in his scheme of existence. 
He wondered if it were not, after all, 
a rather absurd, but most interesting 
dream. 

“You aren’t actually going to stay 
here all night, are you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered in matter-of- 
fact tones. “It will give me a chance 
to think—all by myself. I simply can’t 
do it with people around.” 

“But, really, you know, you mustn’t,” 
he objected. ¢‘It’s—it’s i 

“Isn’t it safe?” she demanded. 

“Well—er—yes, but it’s rather un- 
conventional. Don’t you think so?” 

“I care that for convention!” She 
snapped two marvelously small fingers. 
“And besides, no one will know any- 
thing about it.” 

“Hadn’t you better let me walk back 













rather hard to find at night.” 
“Certainly not,” she said in tones of 
resentment. “Don’t let me keep you, 
though.” 
In a daze, the man picked up his hat, 
“Thank you for a delightful supper,” 
he mumbled, and went out the door. 
Outside, the weather-beaten shacks 
of the camp had turned to silver-gray 
beneath the magic touch of the moon- 
light. The stars were out; a litfle 
breeze sang through the pines which 
crooned back to it in their sleep. It 
was all big and calm and peaceful. 
“No problems here,” the man said 
aloud, sniffing the fragrance of the 
night gratefully. “I’m out of all the 
problem world, thank God!” : 
His feet found a narrow trail which 
led through the woods to meet the 
stream farther down, and he followed 
it slowly for fifty yards. Then he 
paused and looked back. A feeble light 
shone from the window of the bunk 
house he had just left, and, as he 
watched, a shadow appeared at the 
window, a faint, slight shadow. Was 
it, after all, wise to leave the girl there, 
he asked himself? Should he not stay 
near in case she became frightened in 
the night? There was nothing to fear, 
of course. But then, she might get 
frightened. Girls were that way. And 
this one, in spite of her proudly held 
head, her brave eyes, might get panicky 
in the darkness. She was, after all, 
very small. The visualization of what 
these two words meant some way 
touched his heart, and he repeated them 
aloud: “Very small!” Instinctively 
his right hand fumbled in his pocket. 
and found his pipe. He lit it and sat 
down on a bowlder. The shadow dis- 
appeared from the window. “Poor 
small girl!” said something within him. 
“Poor, very small, very small girl! And 
with such a big problem, too!” 
His thoughts ran on. Was it possible 
that old Bethold, president of the 
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Spruce Lumber Company, was sys- 
tematically robbing her, and for a pur- 
pose? No, it was too melodramatic! 
Such things happened only in books. 
But the name, Lucy Decker—Lucille 
de Coeur! And a librarian! It 
sounded like a dusty, narrow, shut-in 
life. With a shake of his broad shoul- 
ders the man rose to his feet. It was 
none of his business, after all. Who 
was he to mix in the artificial problems 
of the world of cities, of women? He 
turned down the trail. 

The young timber cruiser had not 
gone a hundred yards before he froze 
in his tracks. A rollicking voice came 
to him from up the creek, a rollicking 
voice with a hiccup in it, the words 
carrying clear through the thin air: 


“John Stewart's a dom high banker, 

Came to the woods a-carryin’ an anchor. 

His head swole big an’ his hands shrunk 
small. 

Looked all day to find a crosshaul. 

Can’t swing an ax, use cant hook nor pick, 

An’ he’s the feller I’m goin’ to lick.” 


The voice was very near now. John 
Stewart started to run back the way 
that he had come. 

“Hey, John Stewart, ye knock-kneed, 
double-j’inted timber cruiser! Come 
out an’ fight,” carried a voice from the 
camp. “I see yer light, ye soft-handed, 
smooth-faced coward!” 

There was a mighty thump, as of a 
fist beating on wood. 

“Mither of hivin!” 
Then silence. 

Stewart burst into the open space 
around the camp, his eyes straining to 
the bunk house. The door was open, 
and a murmur came from within. 

“*Tis wan of the wee people I 
t’ought I seen whin I opened th’ door,” 
an apologetic voice was saying. “’Tis 
a drame mayhaps—a drame. Ye’ll not 
be afther givin’ me a kiss to prove it’s 
rale? Thin good night to ye, miss. No 
offense!” And the big lumberjack 
backed toward the door. 


rose a_ voice, 





“Good night,” came the girl’s voice, 
not quite steady. “No offense at all! 
Just go, please. Good night!” 

“I’m goin’,” answered Red O’Brien. 
“Yes, I’m goin’. Ye are sure, sure 
that ye are rale?” 

“Yes. Good night!” 

Now, the chances are a million to 
one that Red O’Brien would have left 
with no more words, would have gone 
up the creek to join his fellows of the 
rear drive with a marvelous tale to tell, 
and, furthermore, have constituted him- 
self the girl’s protector. Such is the 
way of the lumberjack. The thing for 
Stewart to have done was to stay hid- 
den. Youth is ever impatient of inac- 
tion, however. He stepped swiftly into 
the bunk house. O’Brien whirled as 
he heard him enter. 

“So that’s it!” chortled the lumber- 
jack. “So that’s it, Misther Foxy Stew- 
art! Ye had a lady waitin’ for yez.” 

“Get out, and get out quick!” said 
Stewart curtly. 

“T'll go whin ye show me ye have 
a bether right here than me,” challenged 
Red O’Brien. 

“Mr. Stewart spoke the girl 
breathlessly. But Stewart had already 
struck. 

There is no more deadly nor more 
efficient fighter in the world than the 
lumberjack. No rules govern his con- 
tests. They have only one object: to 
maim as quickly as possible by any 
means. Down crashed the stove, over 
went chairs. The girl was flung to the 
floor and crawled to safety. Stewart’s 
lips were smashed to a bleeding pulp. 
The end came quickly, however, and it 
was an old trick of bayonet fighting that 
brought victory. Stewart’s knee sank 
into the lumberjack’s body, sending 
him, writhing and helpless, to the floor. 
The red haze of combat still on him, 
the cruiser bent and caught the pros- 
trate man by the belt and collar, swung 
him to his shoulder, and marched out 
of the cabin. Fifty yards away, he 
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flung the lumberjack into the bushes, 
turned, and came back through the 
door. 

The girl stood trembling in the mid- 
dle of the wrecked room. 

“Come,” he said almost roughly. 
“You're going back to the hotel. No, 
don’t stop for your things,” he ordered, 
as the girl bent to pick up her small 
pack. “I'll see that you find them at 
the end of the trail in the morning.” 

Out into the night she followed him 
without a word. The stars were still 
placidly shining, as if nothing had hap- 
pened; the rude shacks still glittered 
silver-gray in the moonlight. Stewart 
wiped the blood from his bruised lips 
and turned among the trees. 

“I can’t see,” came a very small 
voice from behind him. 

“Give me your hand,” he directed 
curtly, 

Reaction, together with disgust, came 
over the man, Why had he interfered? 
Red O’Brien would undoubtedly have 
gone in another moment. How primi- 
tive it had all been! Two men fighting 
over a woman like two male animals 
fighting for a mate. He wished he had 
never seen the girl. Well, it was hard 
on her, too—and she must hate him. 
Her hand in his was trembling and he 
heard her pant. Poor small thing! He 
slowed in his walk. 

“Tl’ve—I’ve got to rest a minute,” 
came a gasping voice. 

“Sit down here,” he said kindly, all 
his resentment disappearing. “I’m so 
sorry it had to end that way! But— 
but I couldn’t It wasn’t r 

“Please don’t talk,” came the small 
voice, and the man sensed, rather than 
saw, the girl’s head on her arms, and 
felt her sobs. 

“It was silly of me to try and get 
away—from—from anybody,” she said 
finally. “And you acted as I suppose 
you thought you should. I did so want 
to be alone, though, to think it all out 
by myself.” 








“Look here!” Stewart spoke ~~ 
brusquely. “You don’t have to marry ~ 
that man. You are a rich woman, if 
you only knew it! I cruised a Lucille 
de Coeur tract yesterday and to-day 
that is covered with valuable timber. 
I’ve cruised others of the same kind, 
You don’t have to marry any one!” 

“‘Wha-a-a-a-t!” she gasped. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I say,” he insisted, 
“Your guardian has been robbing you. 
Go to any good lawyer and get him to 
demand an accounting. I’m sure of 
what I speak. You don’t have to marry 
any one!” 

There was a silence. 

“You don’t have to marry any one,” 
he repeated. 

“Why do you keep saying that?” she 
retorted sharply. “I thought you be- 
lieved in matrimony. You championed 
ty 

“IT do,” he answered, rather dazed. 
“Girls should be taken care of, not al- 
lowed to run around the woods alone, 
for instance. Especially small ones,” he 
added in softer tones. 

“Then you think that I ought to marry 
him?” she demanded. “You advise me 
to?” 

“God forbid that I should advise you 
—on anything!” he said hastily. 

She suddenly changed the subject. 

“It was awful! You fought like wild 
beasts. It was—it was primitive! How 
could you? And your lips are all cut 
—and you had never even seen me be- 
fore!” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t do that 
again!” he commanded irritably, as she 
began to cry. “Let’s be getting on!” 
But the girl still sobbed by his side. 
“Please stop!” he pleaded. “Please! It 
hurts me.” 

The moon came out from behind a 
cloud and flooded the trail with light. 
She raised a tear-stained face to his. 

“No one cares a pin for me,” she said 
forlornly. “What use will the money 
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be? I'll only go on being a librarian. 
Wearing prettier clothes, perhaps, but 
being a librarian just the same.” 

“Lots of men—everybody will care 
for you,” he comforted, an inexplicable 
desire to take her in his arms coming 
over him, “Let’s be getting on,” he 
said in tones gruffer than he meant, and 
held out his hand. 

Silently she put hers within it and 
they went up the trail. The world was 
very still. One especially large star 
blinked cynically down on them. 

“Thank you for fighting for me,” 
spoke a small voice. “You fight aw- 
fully well, though—though cruelly.” 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” he answered 
abruptly, conscious that he had fought 
well; also, that his lips hurt him very 
much. 

“T don’t think men fight like that for 
a woman often—not these days,” she 
said. “Do they?” 

“TI don’t know,” he said absent-mind- 
edly. He was thinking how warm and 
trusting her hand felt in his. 


“Did you ever do it before?” 

“No.” 

They came to the end of the trail. 
The_lights of the hotel blazed a few 
hundred yards away, lights that mocked 
the stars as a ballet girl might have 
mocked a wood nymph of the long ago. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I’m awfully 
obliged to you for fighting for me, and 
—and for trying to help me with my 
problem. There aren’t any answers to 
people’s problems, are there?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, looking down 
into the eyes raised bravely to his. “I 
don’t know.” And he bent lower. 

The girl did not look away. The 
scent of some wild flower came sud- 
denly to him. With a sound like a 
groan, he gathered her in his arms. The 
softness of her lips hurt his bruised 
ones as she gave him back his kiss, but 
it was a pain from heaven. 

“I’m your problem from now on,” he 
said. 

The girl spoke no words, but her 
arms went around his neck, 
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THE CRIMSON ROSE 


CRIMSON-PETALED rose, a marvelous 
Blossom of June, has made me amorous, 





Dumb before subtle curves, I throb to press 
My bruising lips against its loveliness. 


. } 
Blinded by color, I would find a throng ’ 
Of bright, proud words to paint it in my song. ys 
Drunken with perfume, I stoop down to sense , 
The very savor of its opulence. F 
| 
Stricken by its perfection, I would break | 
All other beauty for this rose’s sake. | 
A crimson-petaled rose, a marvelous Ij 
Blossom of June, has left me amorous, 


W, Aporreue Roserts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FORMER CHAPTERS. 


John Harding’s butterfly wife, Isabelle, has decided to leave him. Her devoted admirer, 
Tom Carewe, has persuaded her to meet him on shipboard, en route for Europe. She plans 
each detail carefully, and her husband is unaware of the crisis impending. On the morning 
of the day set for sailing, she leaves her home, ostensibly for a shopping trip. On her way to 
Carewe’s apartment, the taxi in which she is riding is wrecked. She is thrown out and ren- 
dered unconscious by a severe blow on the head. Her husband, on his way uptown for a 
luncheon engagement, happens on the scene of the accident. He is distracted when he 
recognizes his wife. He arranges to have her removed to their home, meanwhile mystified 
as to where she was going. At his home, he calls for Marie, his wife’s maid, and learns that 
she had been dismissed by her mistress that morning. He is more puzzled than ever. After 
several days, Mrs. Harding regains consciousness, but retains no memory of events preceding 
the accident. To her husband’s delight, however, she is gentler, less frivolous, more serious 








in her interests. 


She is nevertheless chagrined by her inability to associate the personalities 
of her friends with their names on her calling list. 


In preparation for a dinner party to be 


given by Nancy de Koven, Isabelle’s close friend, John describes to her each one of their 
associates who is likely to be present, hoping in this way to save her embarrassment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AM ready, John.” 

Framed in the doorway of the 
drawing-room, Isabelle stood 
smiling at him. John was standing by 
the mantel, his hands clasped behind 
him, his head bent, looking down into 
the fire. He turned quickly at the 
sound of her voice, and as he did so 
her eyes lifted involuntarily to a large 
canvas on the wall. He followed her 
glance and, after a brief scrutiny, his 

gaze returned to his wife. 
The picture was a life-size portrait 
of Isabelle by Jacques-Emile Blanche, 


painted the winter they were in 
Florence. It had later been exhibited 
in Paris. John had always taken a 


joy in it deeper than that of the art 
lover. It had seemed to him that the 
artist, with the sure intuition and 
sublime power of portrayal of a mas- 


~ 


ter, had caught and held a fleeting es- 
sence of something in Isabelle which 
eluded the eye of the ordinary ob- 
server; something which mirrored—so 
John had always felt—the soul of the 
woman he loved. 

As he looked now from the woman 
to the portrait and back again, he felt 
suddenly that this intangible substance 
perceived and put on canvas by the 
artist, was at last visible in the flesh 
to his own slower perception. An in- 
describably fine quality in the expres- 
sion of the eyes; a certain purity and 
strength in the soft curves of the lips; 
a quiet dominance of spirit and mind 
emanating from the whole face—which 
many who knew Isabelle had felt to be 
a deliberate intention on the part of 
Emile Blanche to idealize her—seemed 
to John, as he now gazed at her, to 
be a fulfillment of prophetic vision. 
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The portrait showed ‘three wonderful 
strands of graduated pearls about her 
throat, reaching halfway down her 
bosom. John had given them to her 
in Paris. He suddenly became aware 
that to-night her throat was bare except 
for a small string of pearls which she 
had had as a girl and which she wore 
constantly either inside or outside her 
dress. 

“Why aren’t you wearing the pearls, 
dearest?” he asked eagerly. 

She gave him a quick look and then 
she glanced up at the portrait. A slow 
color suffused her face. He noted the 
color and it vaguely disturbed him. 

“Why,” she faltered, “if—if you 
don’t mind, I prefer to wear just this 
little strand, to-night. Do you mind, 
John?” she asked gently. 

“No, dear child, of course not. Wear 
what pleases you.” But the incident 
somehow worried him and an ill-de- 
fined sense of mystery increased. 

Arriving at Mrs. de Koven’s, they 
found themselves a little late, and Isa- 
belle made her entrance into a crowded 
room. John had mercifully given her 
such minute descriptions of the appear- 
ance and individuality of every pros- 
pective guest—as well as tactfully sug- 
gesting to her the degree of intimacy 
existing between her and the different 
persons—and she had so _ patiently 
studied the names, in conjunction with 
his vivid portrayals, that she actually 
had no difficulty in recognizing each 
individual. 

It was his determined purpose to 
protect her from any suspicion on the 
part of their friends of her mental con- 
dition, a condition of which he himself 
had only a partial knowledge. He had 
thought it advisable to hint to Nancy 
that after such an accident the memory 
is apt to be defective, and that if Isa- 
belle seemed to have forgotten any 
trifling incidents of the past months, 
she should pay no attention to it. 
Nancy de Koven, for all her frivolous 
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tendencies, was a kind-hearted little 
woman and she had at once acquiesced 
in John’s suggestion. 

For a second, as Isabelle entered the 
large drawing-room, she felt as if 
a sea of confused faces and forms was 
about to surge over her. Then quickly 
she recovered herself and greeted 
every one with her usual brilliant smile 
and charm of manner. Those who 
knew her best told her how well she 
was looking and how glad they were to 
see her; but no other reference was 
made to the untoward circumstances of 
the past few weeks. Nancy had cau- 
tioned most of their friends, and Isa- 
belle herself, with her graceful and 
self-possessed manner of treating the 
situation, made it easy for every one. 

Inward perturbation and terror were, 
however, in her soul. She wondered 
how soon she would be asked some 
foolish little question or when a refer- 
efice would be made to something un- 
remembered by her, and whether she 
would be able successfully to skate over 
the thin ice when it should appear. 
For days she had studiously read the 
papers and magazines, the literary and 
dramatic reviews, and she felt that she 
was equipped to meet and: parry any 
attack which dealt with topics of the 
day. It was the personal note she 
dreaded to hear struck. 

Suddenly she encountered the hazel 
eyes of a tall, thin man standing across 
the room. He was staring at her, not 
rudely, but curiously, and Isabelle’s un- 
easiness and apprehension throbbed 
violently as she realized that this man 
answered no description given her by 
John. Horror of horrors! Was he 
some wunexpected guest? Some one 
she was supposed to know? 

She became conscious that the un- 
known individual was approaching her, 
accompanied by her hostess. He had 
an air of great distinction; was slightly 
bald, and his blond mustache drooped 
over rather thin lips. 
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“Isabelle, my love, I don’t think you 
have ever met Mr. Davenport. He 
has lived in Paris for years, but he 
tells me that when you and John were 
there, he was in Egypt. We are so 
glad to catch him on one of his flying 
and infrequent visits to New York. 
He only arrived a few weeks ago.” 

A load seemed lifted from Isabelle’s 
spirit and she shook hands with Sydney 
Davenport with a smile of frank and 
pleased welcome. Oh, the relief of 
having one person, at least, whom she 
might talk to with no pretense! 

He told Isabelle he was to have the 
honor of taking her in to dinner, an 
announcement which catised her such 
absurd joy that she lowered her eyes 
for fear he might see and misconstrue 
her feelings. 

As they sat down, Sydney Daven- 
port, toying with his hors d’ceuvre, 
took a ‘leisurely survey of the large 
circular table with its center piece of 
crystal and silver, laden with roses, its 
cut glass and exquisite china, and the 
characteristic and interminable rows of 
forks and spoons. Then his eyes roved 
over the men and women who formed 
the outer circle of all this opulent dis- 
play. He turned, smiling, to Isabelle. 

“Americans carry their rubber stamp 
with them wherever they go, do they 
not? Rome, Paris, London, New York 
—they’re very much the same every- 
where.” 

“What is there so indistinguishing— 
or I suppose you mean singular—about 
Americans?” she asked pleasantly. 
This certainly was safe ground. 

“Well,” he lazily pursued, “hasn’t it 
occurred to you, Mrs. Harding, with 
your cosmopolitan experience, that 
Americans are a bit more given to ex- 
hibiting their wares for the edification 
and envy of their friends, than the 
English or French or Italians, let us 
say?” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “things are more 
simplified over there, especially on the 
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continent—except in the American 
colonies.” 

“All this display of cutlery for ex- 
ample,” he continued, lightly indicating 
the expanse of gleaming silver. “When 
I sit down at the table of an American 
hostess I always have to begin with a 
breathless calculation as to the lady’s 
temperamental peculiarities. You can 
nearly always be sure,” he added with 
a quizzical smile, “that if she has a 
large, open nature you're expected to 
begin with the fork farthest away from 
your plate; if she’s a trifle small- 
minded you will find your hors d’ceuvre 
fork tucked half under your plate.” 

Isabelle gave a frank laugh. 

“That’s certainly a new way of 
forming estimates of your friend’s 
characteristics,” she commented. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “I’ve been doing 
it for years. I scarcely ever slip up 
on it. You observe,” he added, “Nancy 
de Koven is as open as the day, and 
behold, the question of precedence in 
the matter of forks is at once deter- 
mined !” 

“Is the question of table service the 
only one in which you find Americans 
unique?” she asked. 

“Oh, dear, no! Look at the women. 
All pretty, but nearly all either a trifle 
too thin or too fat. English women 
strike a better average, and practically 
all French women have perfect figures.” 

“T suppose you'll admit that we dress 
better than English women,” Isabelle 
smilingly pursued the subject. 

“Yes, our women dress about as well 
as the French, but, with a few charm- 
ing exceptions’—he glanced apprecia- 
tively at her inconspicuous string of 
pearls and took mental note of the 
modest cut of her bodice—‘“they wear 
as many jewels over as recklessly bared 
shoulders as our English cousins.” 

“How about the men?” she queried 
curiously, “Are American men _ the 
same wherever you find them?” 
“They certainly are—most of them” 
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—Mr. Davenport gave a wry smile— 
“unless they’ve lived abroad for years. 
They’re usually famous for a remark- 
able stock of funny stories, and they 
look bored and unhappy if they can’t 
‘return to their mutton,’ so to speak, in 
conversation.” 

Isabelle laughed again. 

“You must be very unpopular with 
our countrymen, Mr. Davenport. 
You know, few of them have any pa- 
tience with a man who seems to admire 
or approve of anything European.” 

“But admit, my dear lady, that 
American women who live abroad pre- 
fer the society of European men. And 
it’s simply because conversation is an 
art in the old world. A woman is fully 
appreciated if she is really clever and 
amusing, and yet she doesn’t have to 
do all the entertaining.” 

“At least,” Isabelle parried with a 
smile, “you must admit the moth-eaten 
adage that ‘American men make the 
best husbands.’ ” 

He laughed. 

“That’s not national, it’s individual. 
It takes genius to make a good husband. 
Almost any man can qualify as a good 
lover.” He smiled inscrutably into her 
eyes and she felt vaguely uncomfortable 
and wondered why. He went on 
somewhat irrelevantly: “Will you par- 
don a descent to personalities and per- 
mit me to tell you that the instant you 
entered Mrs. de Koven’s drawing-room 
I knew who you were by your dress? 
I saw your portrait when it was ex- 
hibited in Paris.” 

She glanced up and again caught a 
look in his eyes which made her feel 
ill at ease. He went smoothly on: 

“TI did not have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you two years ago when you were 
in Paris, but I recognized your face, 
from the portrait, the first time I saw 
you, although it was only as you passed 
me in a carriage.” 

The remark puzzled her and, un- 
thinking, she answered: 
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“You have seen me before to-night ?” 
“Yes,” he said quietly, and added: 
“About four weeks ago—on Fifty- 
seventh Street. I was on my way, on 
foot, to take up my abode in Tom 
Carewe’s apartment. I’ve taken it over 
for six months, you know.” 

She succeeded in looking politely in- 
terested, but made no comment, and he 
added with gay friendliness: 

“We're all so mystified as to his 
whereabouts! Do tell us, Mrs. Har- 
ding, where he’s disappeared to.” He 
gave her a quick, sharp look, and there 
was a gleam of amused curiosity in his 
shrewd eyes. 

She wondered if he noticed her start 
of surprise. Tormenting queries 
flashed through her mind. Who was 
this Tom Carewe whose whereabouts 
this stranger assumed that she must 
know? What should she reply? And 
why did he look at her so queerly when 
he spoke of seeing her on Fifty-seventh 
Street? What was the connection be- 
tween this incident and the apartment 
of this man “Tom?” Surely the man 
was mistaken, anyway, and had not 
seen her before to-night. She had 
great difficulty in recovering herself, 
and the effort caused the slow color to 
mount to her temples. 

He noticed the telltale color, and in 
his hazel eyes the look of amused 
cynicism deepened. But his world had 
trained him well, and in a tone of in- 
difference he began an offhand comment 
on the up-to-date luxury of ocean 
travel, His remark was interrupted by 
the high-pitched voice of a woman at 
the other end of the table. 

“Isabelle, you’ve simply got to de- 
cide a delicate point for us! You're the 
only one who can. Harry says that 
Tom Carewe went off on his yacht 
nearly three weeks ago, down to the 
Bahamas, and Gerald insists that he 
left with a party of men for Florida, 
tarpon fishing. Where did he go, any- 
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way, and why did he disappear so sud- 
denly and mysteriously ?” 

Every eye turned toward Isabelle and 
every ear was ready to catch her reply. 
For a second she half closed her eyes 
and her faee went slowly white. She 
had narrowly escaped from an uncom- 
fortable corner but a few seconds be- 
fore and now the dreaded moment had 
at last burst upon her and she could 
not meet it. Who, in Heaven’s name, 


was Tom Carewe, and why should she~- 


know more about him and his where- 
abouts than any one else present? 

All her firm determination to remain 
mistress of an extraordinary situation 
and to avoid embarrassment, if not 
actual humiliation, for herself, and dis- 
tress and disappointment for John, had 
availed nothing. She felt faint and 
dizzy, but by a supreme effort of will 
her eyelids lifted and her eyes, dark 
now with actual terror, sought her hus- 
band’s. It was a proud, yet piteous 
appeal for help from her soul to his. 
Every fiber of chivalry and tenderness 
in his big nature responded to the call, 
although he misunderstood the need 
from which it sprang. The smile in 
his eyes was his answer to her; the 
brighter smile on his lips was his shield 
and buckler for her against the world, 
as he turned to the woman whose sud- 
den question had seemed to turn Isa- 
belle to stone. 

“The fact is, Isabelle has not seen 
Tom since he brought her home the 
night of the Griswold’s theatricals— 
the night before her accident. The doc- 
tor, as you know, has not permitted 
her to see any one and Tom’s sudden 
departure was as much of a surprise 
to us as to the rest of you.” 

Nancy’s quick generosity leaped 
halfway to meet John’s chivalry. She 
did not at all understand, but she said: 

“Tf I’d been through what you have, 
Belle, I shouldn’t have known or cared 
if all my best friends went to Hades 
or Halifax and never came back!” 
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In an instant the buzz of conversa- 
tion again spread around the table and 
the incident was apparently forgotten. 
Into Isabelle’s cheeks the normal color 
slowly mounted. Sydney Davenport 
turned a strange penetrating regard 
upon her. 

“You have had an accident?” he 
questioned gently. 

“Yes.” She hesitated. “I was 
thrown from a taxicab and badly hurt.” 

The little frown between his eyes 
deepened. . 

“When was this accident?” 

“On February twenty-fourth, just 
four weeks ago,” she answered, won- 
dering why he looked at her so intently. 

“A-ah,” he drawled. “How very 
odd! The very day I saw you in a 
taxi in Fifty-seventh Street! It must 
have happened shortly after that.” He 
spoke meditatively. Then he added 
with a sudden daring glance at her: 
“I wonder if Tom ” He broke off 
abruptly because of an innocent won- 
der in the clear wide gaze she gave 
him. He bit his mustache in a nervous 
embarrassment he had not experienced 
for years. Then, with a light smile he 
swung into the gossip of Paris salons 
and studios, and she laughed at his re- 
countal of the linguistie vagaries of a 
well-known American “Malaprop.” 

All but two of those who witnessed 
Isabelle’s disturbance of mind at the 
mention of Carewe, jumped to the con- 
clusion that some trouble had occurred 
between them, or between her and John 
because of Tom, and that that was the 
real cause of his abrupt departure, and 
that this leaving town on the day of the 
accident was a mere coincidence. 

Mr. Davenport’s interpretation of 
Isabelle’s peculiar behavior was at 
variance with that of the others, but, 
whatever it was, it did not disclose it- 
self then nor later when he was ques- 
tioned about it. No one could have 
imagined the source of the interested 
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speculation which brightened his eyes 
as he furtively watched her. 

John, for all that the experience of 
the past three weeks should have fully 
prepared him, was as far as any one 
from divining the actual cause of his 
wife’s perturbation. The idea that she 
might have completely forgotten her 
friendship for Tom Carewe—as he 
knew she had forgotten other things— 
never remotely occurred to him as a 
possibility. What he did imagine was 
that the gradual change in her and in 
her attitude toward him, since her acci- 
dent, had made her sensitive to any 
allusion to a subject which she knew 
had been a painful one to her husband. 

If at times he had wondered why 
Carewe’s name had not passed her lips 
since the moment when she had made 
him wince by saying that Tom never 
bored her, he had always resolutely re- 
fused to permit his mind to dwell on 
the matter, as he had likewise refrained 
from letting the perplexing and disturb- 
ing occurrences of the day of the acci- 
dent absorb his thoughts. Whether or 
not Tom had called at the house after 
the accident he did not even know. So 
many had called or telephoned, and he 
had been too worried and occupied even 
to inquire their names or look over the 
cards. He had heard of Tom’s depar- 
ture from New York, but had attached 
no special significance to the occur- 
rence. Tom Carewe was known to be 
a creature of impulses, and, as he had 
plenty of money with which to gratify 
them, it was no unusual thing for him 
suddenly to betake himself away on his 
yacht or by some other means of es- 
cape, giving scant, if any, warning to 
his friends. 

On the drive home no reference was 
made to the embarrassing contretemps 
at dinner, but Isabelle’s intuition told 
her that, although John had come in- 
stantly to her rescue, he had failed, for 
some strange and obscure reason, to 
understand what lay back of her con- 
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fusion. She was puzzled and in a 
measure disturbed when the wonder 
grew in her mind as to what he could 
have supposed was the real trouble. 
And the wonder increased as she con- 
templated the question flung at her 
about Tom Carewe and the looks wkich 
had been quickly and lightly exchanged 
between the guests—looks which Isa- 
belle had barely noticed at the moment, 
so suddenly had she lost her self-pos- 
session—but which now recurred to 
her. 

At her bedroom door John took her 
tenderly in his strong arms and kissed 
her eyes and lips. 

“Good night, dearest little girl,” he 
said. “You were very fine and brave 
this evening, and next time the ordeal 
will not be so hard.” 

When Rose left the room a sudden 
memory came to Isabelle. She walked 
to the white-paneled room which 
opened from her bedchamber. It was 
lined with huge drawers and cupboards 
for dresses, and at one end there was 
a small safe in the wall. She stood 
in contemplation of this for a moment; 
then she began to try the combination. 
It was no use; she would be compelled 
to tell John sooner or later that she had 
forgotten the combination and the 
sooner she told him the better. She 
would have to confess to him that when 
she chose the black velvet dress for 
the dinner, she had longed to wear the 
pearls which were conspicuous in her 
portrait, but that she had tried vainly 
then as on several other occasions to 
open her safe. 

As she turned restlessly on her pil- 
low, the last conscious thought which 
echoed in her tired brain was a con- 
fused reiteration of three perplexing 
questions: What was the combination 
of her safe? Who was Tom Carewe? 
And what part had he played in her 
past life? 

Tormented and worn out with the 
worry of it all, she finally fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


When Isabelle awoke the following 
morning she was aware of a feeling of 
profound depression. She speculated 
idly for a moment as to the cause of 
it. As she lay raised on her pillows, 
watching the fugitive sunbeams which 
stole under the drawn curtain and 
danced on the polished floor, her 
thoughts gradually became-less con- 
fused; the questions which had so 
haressed her the night before returned 
with renewed insistence. The one 
which perplexed her most seemed to 
overshadow the others with an impor- 
tance which was disproportionate— 
what was the combination of her safe? 

She knew that she would some time 
he called upon to wear the jewels, and 
further dissimulation she felt to be as 
unwise as it was distasteful. Her de- 
termination to tell John that very 
morning grew more resolute. 

Her face was paler than usual when 
she joined him at breakfast. As they 
rose from the table she nerved herself 
and remarked: 

“John, there’s something I should 
like to tell you this morning if you 
have time.” 

“Tf I have time?” he _ repeated, 
smiling. “Well, we'll just take the 
time.” 

He slipped his arm through hers and 
together they went up to the library, 
chatting lightly on indifferent topics. 
He lighted his cigar and, still standing 
in front of the fireplace, looked in- 
quiringly at her. She had fallen sud- 
denly silent and sat watching him with 
serious eyes, from the depths of the big 
armchair. 

“Well, what is it, dear?” he asked 
cheerfully. “More social tangles?” 

Her glance fell and the troubled ex 
pression he had learned to dread 
shadowed her face. She nervously 


‘ 
clasped and unclasped her hands. 


Then she ‘said: 
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“John, I have a confession to make.” 

“Yes?” he said quietly. “I’m sure 
it can’t be such a very serious matter,” 

She gave him a quick glance from 
her wide blue eyes and then plunged 
into the vexing question, 

“You asked me last night about my 
—my pearls, and I’m afraid I deceived 
you. I wanted to spare you the worry 
I knew it would cause you, but I realize 
that I should have been perfectly frank 
with you. John, the reason I did not 
wear the pearls was because I have 
forgotten the combination of my safe.” 

He understood what this admission 
of forgetfulness must have cost her and 
it aroused his deepest sympathy, but 
he allowed no hint of the distress it 
caused him, to show in his face or man- 
ner. 

“So that’s the trouble, is it? Do 
you think you are the only one in this 
great city who forgets safe combina- 
tions?” His tone was bantering. “So 
many people forget them that the large 
safe concerns employ experts to supply 
lost combinations. I’ve forgotten this 
one myself, and if I can’t find a record 
of it in the house I'll send for an ex- 
pert.” 

He could not find the record and ar- 
ranged by telephone for an expert to 
come at one o’clock. Isabelle greeted 
his announcement that he would be 
home for luncheon with a smile which 
quickened his own sense of joy. 

Whether the fact that his wife was 
more lovable and companionable even 
than in the first months of their mar- 
riage, was entirely the miraculous re 
sult of her accident, or partly the otit 
come of her own effort, did not neu- 


tralize his present happiness on which 
the only shadow was her increasingly 
But to 
his anxious questioning Doctor Bowyer 


evident weakness of memory. 


had invariably replied: “Give her a 
little time, John. se patient and all 


will come right.” 
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Shortly after luncheon the butler an- 


~ -mounced Mr. Burns, the expert. 


John, followed by Isabelle, led the 
way to the little room containing the 
safe. Burns sat down in front of the 
small steel affair and was soon hard 
at work revolving the dial, listening at- 
tentively to the click of the tumblers as 
they fell, and now and again jotting 
down certain numbers on a pad. 

Isabelle watched him, fascinated. 

“Really, I don’t see how you do it,” 
she ventured at last. “I tried ever so 
many times just that way and never 
succeeded in accomplishing anything.” 

Burns smiled. 

“That ain’t surprising, Mrs. Har- 
ding. It takes long practice and a very 
sharp ear to work out a combination.” 

In what seemed to her an incredibly 
short time, Burns copied a set of figures 
on a clean sheet of paper and turned 
to John. 

“I guess we’ve got it, Mr. Harding.” 

After a few preliminary turns of the 
dial, he revolved it first to one side and 
then to the other, stopping at certain 
numbers. He finally seized the handle 
and turned it sharply to the right; the 
bars shot back and the door opened. 

For a second John stood gazing 
through the opening with astonished 
eyes. On the small upper shelf lay a 
Russian-leather case; otherwise the 
safe was empty. With an exclamation 
he seized the case and opened it. On 
white velvet lay the pearls which he 
had asked his wife to wear the night 
before. She started forward with a cry 
of pleasure. 

“Oh, John, how beautiful!” Then, 
as he did not speak, her glance lifted 
from the case he held in his hands to 
his face. Her color faded and a look 


of dismay crept into her eyes. 

“But, Isabelle!” he exclaimed. “Your 
diamond necklace—your 
bracelets—where are they ?” 

Instantly he regretted his words. 
Her expression of delight at her first 
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glimpse of the pearls had changed to 
one of consternation, verging on 
fright. 

“Oh, John, what does it 
Have they been stolen?” 

He stepped quickly toward her and 
threw his arm around her. 

“Don’t worry, little girlh They may 
be tucked away in some corner. At 
any rate, you mustn’t distress yourself 
about them. We’re sure to recover 
them even if they have been stolen.” 

“But, John,” she persisted, her voice 
trembling, “it’s all my fault. If I could 
only remember! What could I have 
done with them?” Then she broke 
down and buried her face on his shoul- 
der. 

Burns meanwhile had risen and was 
visibly embarrassed. 

“Hope you haven’t lost anything, 
Mr. Harding,” he said, 

“Well, I don’t know,” John replied. 
“There were some other articles of 
value in the safe, but they have prob- 
ably been misplaced.” 

“The safe hasn’t been tampered with 
as far as I can see, Mr. Harding. It’s 
in good condition. Here is the combi- 
nation.” And he handed John the slip 
of paper. 

John thanked him and led Isabelle 
to the couch, 

“Just rest here,” he said in a low 
tone. “Don’t worry. It will only make 
you ill and make me very unhappy. 
I'll go downstairs with Mr. Burns and 
come right back.” 

It was a sad, tear-stained face which 
met his anxious gaze on his return, and 
the sight of it made him wish he had 
never laid eyes on the jewels. He 
kissed her and stroked her hair with 
clumsy, gentle fingers. 

“Cheer up, little girl,” he said. 

She tried to smile. 

“John, I’m unspeakably sorry. I 
suppose you'll lose patience with me 
entirely and I shan’t blame you if you 
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mean? 
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“Dear child”—all John’s love and 
concern for her well-being rang in his 
voice—‘“of course I don’t- blame you! 
Why should I? But I beseech you not 
to worry about the jewels; they’re sure 
to turn up somewhere.” 

“But they’re not in my rooms,” she 
broke in. “I’ve been through every- 
thing in the past week and they’re ab- 
solutely not here.” 

“Well, don’t let’s worry,” he repeated 
in a feeble, masculine endeavor to treat 
the matter lightly. 

“How can I help worrying?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Have you sent for a detec- 
tive?” 

“No, I haven’t, but I will at once if 
it will make you feel any better.” 

“Oh, yes, of course it will. Come!” 
she cried eagerly, jumping up from the 
couch. “Please telephone right away, 
John.” 

John was worried. The very thing 
which Doctor Bowyer had warned him 
against had occurred. If he had not 
mentioned the subject of the pearls the 
previous night, this startling discovery 
might at least have been postponed 
until she should be better able to cope 
with the situation. 

Joseph Elkins, of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, made his appearance 
promptly at two o’clock. 

Elkins was not a typical Sherlock 
Holmes in appearance. He was a bit 
above the average height, with broad, 
square shoulders, and he gave the im- 
pression of a muscular ability to meet 
the exigencies of his profession, There 
was nothing sharp or keen about his 
rather round, cheerful countenance. 
His mouth was large and had a good- 
natured twist at the corners; his eyes 
were gray-green, but as they were 
habitually half covered by rather heavy 
lids, their expression did little to con- 
tradict the suggestion of placid well- 
being conveyed by his other features. 
If at times a light of almost uncanny 
intelligence shone behind the drooping 


lids, few ever detected it. Take him 
all in all, Mr. Elkins had the appear- 
ance of a successful man about town, 
and his quiet manners were those of a 
gentleman. ‘ 

John met him in the library and the 
two sat down. 

“Now, Mr. Harding,” said Elkins, 
“just give me an outline of the case.” 

“The facts are these,” John began. 
“Mrs. Harding had her jewels locked 
in a safe in one of her rooms. I will 
take you up there presently so that you 
may inspect the safe. As far as 1 
know, they were all there on the 
twenty-third of February, for that eve- 
ning Mrs. Harding had been out and 
I distinctly remember that she wore her 
tiara. The following morning she met 
with an accident. A taxicab in which 
she was riding was wrecked in a col- 
lision and she was rendered wncon- 
scious by a severe blow on the head. 
She has since recovered in a measure, 
but the blow resulted in a partial loss 
of memory, and many of the events 
of her former life she has entirely for- 
gotten. Among other trifles, she for- 
got the combination of her safe. ~To- 
day I got one of the Marvin people 
up here and had it opened, and it was 
then I discovered that the safe was 
empty except for one case which con- 
tained three strands of valuable pearls. 
Other articles of value belonging to my 
wife, which should also have been in 
the safe, are not to be found.” - 

“Well, that’s certainly very queer,” 
said Elkins. 

“It’s beyond me,” John continued. 
“As it happens, I would rather have 
had the pearls taken, for they were 
my own gift to my wife. The other 
jewels—a necklace, a dia- 
mond-and-pearl tiara, several beautiful 
bracelets, some old-fashioned brooches, 
and a number of very beautiful rings, 
were heirlooms, inherited by Mrs. 
Harding upon the death of her mother.” 
“Was Mrs, Harding wearing any of 
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the missing jewels when the accident 
oceurred ?” Elkins inquired. 

“No, I think not. I was on the scene 
almost immediately, and I am certain 
that she wore none of them.” 

“Then you were not with her when 
she was injured?” 

“No, she was alone, although her per- 
sonal maid left the house with her. I 
was on my way uptown from my office 
and happened to reach Thirty-fourth 
Street just as the accident occurred.” 

After a short interval of silence, the 
detective asked: 

“Where was Mrs. Harding going at 
the time ?” 

John moved uneasily. 

“That I can’t tell you, for I do not 
know myself. She was evidently 
dressed for a journey, but I know noth- 
ing more about her plans for that day.” 

“Where is this maid you refer to?” 
Elkins asked. 

“I don’t know,” John answered. 
“Although the other servants did not 
see Marie go, they all seem to think that 
she left the house with Mrs. Harding 
on the morning of the accident, and we 
have not seen her since.” 

“Have you questioned your wife 
about her movements on that day?” 

The blood mounted slowly to John’s 
face. 

“No, I have not.” His tone was low 
and repressed. “Our family physi- 
cian, Doctor Bowyer, has forbidden me 
to refer to the past in any way, for 
fear that it might prejudice my wife’s 
condition. I presume that she was sud- 
denly called out of town and she prob- 
ably left word with Marie, who neg- 
lected to deliver the message. At any 
rate, it would do no good to question 
her, for she would already have volun- 
teered information on the subject if 
she had any recollection of it.” 

Elkins was silent. His experience 
had extended over many years, and the 
ways of the “idle rich” were not un- 
known to him. He forbore to question 


John further on the subject of his 
wife’s destination. He made a few 
notes in his book and then he remarked : 

“You have perfect confidence in your 
servants—I mean those who are at 
present in your employ ?” 

“Absolute,” John said briefly. 

“Did your confidence extend to the 
maid, Marie?” 

John hesitated. 

“No,” he finally replied, “I can’t say 
that it did. I don’t wish to be un- 
just, and I must say that Mrs. Harding 
was perfectly satisfied with the girl. I 
know nothing derogatory to her char- 
acter. I simply disliked her instinc- 
tively the first time I saw her, and I 
was unable to conquer my prejudice.” 

“Are her personal effects still here?” 

“No, they are not.” John’s manner 
had grown nervous. “It appears that 
she had made all her preparations to 
leave some days before. An express- 
man called for her trunk the day be- 
fore she left. I knew nothing about 
it and Mrs. Harding did not mention 
the matter. I’m not even sure that she 
left the house with my wife, for none 
of the servants could tell me anything 
definite about it.” 

“Do you happen to know what 
transfer company came for her trunk ?” 

“T thought of that,” said John 
eagerly, “and I asked the servants about 
it, but either they did not know or 
else they could not remember.” 

“Just give me a short description of 
this girl, Marie, Mr. Harding.” 

“T think I can give you a fairly ac- 
curate description of her. She is 
twenty-two years old, about five feet, 
four inches tall, and weighs, I should 
say, about one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. She has very fine black hair 
and large, very dark eyes. She has a 
good complexion, with bright color, and 


her features are small and rather 
pretty. She speaks fairly good Eng- 
lish, with a marked French accent.” 
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“Good!” Elkins commented. Then 
he continued : “Where did you get her? 
What agency, I mean?” 

“She came from -Ars. Brown’s em- 
ployment agency on Madison Avenue.” 

“Then,” Elkins averred, “we shall 
have no difficulty in tracing her if she 
is honest. If she has had anything to 
do with the disappearance of the jewels 
it will be a more difficult matter.” He 
made several notations in his memoran- 
dum book before speaking again. Then 
he said: “Of course, Mr. Harding, you 
have looked for your wife’s jewel 
case?” 

“Jewel case,” John repeated blankly. 

“Why, yes.” Elkins looked up 
quickly. “Your wife had such a case, 
had she not?” 

“Certainly. It was a fairly large, 
square box of Russian leather and had 
her initials on the cover.” 

“Have you searched for it?” 

“No, I have not. I hadn’t thought 
of it.” Then, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, he added: “I’m sure it is 
not in my wife’s apartments, however, 
for she has looked everywhere for the 
jewels, and if she had found the case, 
she would, of course, have told me.” 

Elkins did not reply. Instead, he sat 
gazing into the fire abstractedly until 
John spoke again. 

“What do you make of it, Mr, El- 
kins ?” 

The detective slowly closed his note- 
book and returned it to his pocket. 

“Our first step must be to trace 
Marie Bédon. She may be entirely in- 
nocent and ignorant of the whole mat- 
ter, but, if I am not mistaken, and if 
we find her, we shall be able to get 
some valuable information from her. 
Now, if you are willing, I should like 
to take a look at the safe.” 

A little later Elkins left the house. 

“Well, Mademoiselle -Bédon,” he 
commented to himself, “I guess we’ll 
begin with you.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Joseph Elkins was a man of few 
words and prompt action. The case of 
the Harding jewels suggested to him 
no very unique or mysterious possibili- 
ties and he felt an easy confidence in 
his ability ultimately to trace and re- 
store them. That the pearl necklace 
should have been left behind seemed at 
first rather peculiar, but his careful ex- 
amination of the safe had convinced 
him that it had not been tampered with. 
That Mrs. Harding had worn at least 
one of the missing articles on the night 
preceding her accident was certain, 
Thé supposition that she must have 
placed the tiara in the safe before re- 
tiring seemed a reasonable one. No 
thief would be likely to leave an article 
as valuable as the pearl necklace. He 
reasoned that if the jewels had been re- 
moved from the safe, there was small 
possibility that any one but Mrs. Hard- 
ing herself could have taken them. 

The perplexing feature of the case 
was the unexplained action of that lady 
on the day of the accident. He had 
with great difficulty restrained his curi- 
osity during his conversation with John, 
and had more than once wondered if 
she really had forgotten all that had 
transpired before her injury or if she 
had some carefully concealed reason 
which made it convenient to pretend 
that she could remember nothing. 

Elkins’ review of the case was as 
follows: Mrs. Harding, young, beauti- 
ful, rich, had left her home suddenly, 
dressed for a journey and accompanied 
by her maid. On her way to the rail- 
road station, the unexpected had hap- 
pened; her taxi had been wrecked and 
she had been rendered unconscious. 
What had become of Marie? What 
more natyral than that she should have 
preceded her mistress to the station in 
order to purchase the tickets while 
Mrs. Harding had visited some shop or 
modiste? Simplicity itself. But what 
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had been her object in leaving home 
without so much as notifying her hus- 
band ? 

There were floating suspicions and 
conjectures in Elkins’ mind which may 
have been induced by past experience 
with the fashionable world. Had the 
case involved Mr. Harding, instead of 
his wife, his thoughts might have been 
crystallized into the one phrase: 
“Cherchez la femme.” As it was—well, 
he felt that in order to follow the case 
intelligently, it would be necessary first 
to run through a list of Mrs. Har- 
ding’s male acquaintances. He did not 
lay too much stress on this phase of the 
situation, but he felt instinctively that 
it was one which he could not afford 
to neglect. 

With a start, he found himself at 
Fifty-ninth Street. A few minutes’ 
walk brought him in front of a door 
bearing the modest inscription: “Brown 
Employment Agency.” He rang the 
bell and a trim-looking maid ushered 
him into the office. The appointments 
and general appearance of the room 
gave proof that this was an agency for 
the rich and fashionable alone. 

A refined-looking woman who was 
writing at a table desk in one corner 
looked up as he entered. 

“Mrs, Brown?” he queried. 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Brown,” she re- 
plied. “Will you be seated?” she 
added, indicating a chair. 

“My name is Elkins,” he explained 
as he sat down, “and I called to see if 
you can give me the address of Marie 
Bédon, formerly in the employ of Mr. 
John Harding.” 

“Just a moment, please.” Mrs. 
Brown ran rapidly through a card 
index. She found the desired card and 
glanced over it. “I’m sorry I can give 
you no information as to the where- 
abouts of Marie Bédon,” Mrs. Brown 
resumed. “She went to Mrs. Harding 
and I have no other record on her 
card.” 


“She has no home address?” Elkins 
inquired. 

“No, her home is in France. She 
came to me when she landed in this 
country five years ago, and she has been 
steadily employed ever since.” 

“Can you give me any information 
with regard to her character and quali- 
fications ?” 

“Certainly. Marie has always 
worked as a lady’s maid. She is very 
efficient and absolutely reliable as far as 
I know.” 

“Where was she employed before she 
went to Mrs. Harding?” 

Mrs. Brown again referred to the 
card. 

“She was with the Cookes on Madi- 
son Avenue for four years. I remem- 
ber now that they closed their home 
and went abroad. They gave her an 
excellent recommendation.” 

It seemed useless to pursue the mat- 
ter further, so he thanked the lady and 
departed. 

He walked the entire length of a 
block in deep thought. His interview 
had shown that Marie’s character up 
to the time she had entered the 
Hardings’ household, was irreproach- 
able. But, when she left their employ, 
why had she not gone direct to Mrs. 
Brown’s agency? Suppose she had de- 
camped with the jewel box! Her first 
instinct would have been to avoid those 
with whom she had been previously ac- 
quainted. Certainly she would have no 
need for employment agencies as long 
as her money lasted. Nevertheless, it 
would be as well to make sure of this 
point. 

Elkins entered a drug store and from 
a telephone book made a list of the 
principle employment agencies in the 
city. Then he called them up one by 
one, but Marie Bédon was unknown to 
any of them. It was evident that 


wherever she might be, she was inde- 
pendent of employment bureaus. 
called up another number. 


He 
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“Hello! Is that Pinkerton’s? This 
is Elkins. Say, is Bob Blake there? 
Hello, is that you, Bob? Say, Bob, 
meet me up at my rooms right away, 
will you? I’m on my way there now. 
All right. Good-by.” 

He hurried across town and found 
Blake awaiting him. 

“Got a job for you, Bob,” he said, 
as he closed the door of his living room. 
Blake eyed him without interest. 

“Same old game, I suppose—some- 
thing you don’t want to touch yourself.” 

“No”—Elkins smiled good-humored- 
ly as he seated himself and lighted 
a cigar—“something which is rather 
too delicate for my clumsy hands.” 

Blake sniffed disdainfully as he 
stretched himself in the morris chair. 
He was a tall young fellow of powerful 
build, and his appearance and easy 
manners showed good breeding. His 
clear blue eyes looked from a face un- 
usually boyish even for his years, which 
were not many. He was commonly 
referred to as “the kid” at the agency. 

“Well, what is it?’ he asked indif- 
ferently. 

“Come, Bobby, cheer up. I want you 
to enter the social whirl. Get together 
all the literature you can on the subject 
and find out where Mrs. Harding, wife 
of John Harding, architect, Fifth 
Avenue and _  Sixty-seventh Street, 
spends her time and her husband’s 
money. Get me a list of her most in- 
timate friends like a good boy, and I'll 
take you on the case.” 

Blake groaned. 

“Same old thing. I knew it.” 

“Looks like a good case, kid. Don’t 
you worry. I'll make it worth your 
while. Only go and dig up that infor- 
mation, because I need it.” 

“All right, Joe, but this is kindergar- 
ten work and no mistake. I know al- 
ready who some of the Hardings’ ac- 
quaintances are. Well, here goes to find 
out what you want to know.” And 
Blake emphasized his remark by jump- 
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ing to his feet and seizing his hat and 
coat. 

An hour later he returned to Elkins’ 
room. 

“Here you are, Joe.” He tossed a 
piece of paper on the table. “That's 
not a complete visiting list, but it may 
help. That man, Thomas Carewe, by 
the way, disappeared from New York 
about four weeks ago. And the special 
dope on that subject is that he’s been 
hanging around Mrs. Harding for_sev- 
eral months and there’s been a good 
deal of gossip.” 

“Humph!” grunted Elkins. “And 
this De Koven woman is Mrs. Har- 
ding’s most intimate friend? Guess I'll 
run in and see the lady. I'll make up 
some excuse. Well,” he added, “I’m 
going to ask you to help me out with 
this case.” 

“More visiting lists?’ Blake asked 
dryly. 

“No, kid. Going to give you regular 
work on the case. Sit down and I'll 
tell you what I know about it.” 

When Blake had again comfortably 
settled himself in his chair, Elkins re- 
lated to him all he had learned from 
John Harding and of his fruitless in- 
quiry at the employment bureau. 

“Now you see, Bob,” he resumed, 
“the first thing seems to be to find this 
French maid.” 

“What's her name?” Blake asked. 

“Marie Bédon!” 

“What does she look like?” 

Elkins described her. 

“All right, I’ve got her.” 
tone was casual. 

“You've got her!” 

“Well, I know who she is. Met her 
at the French ball. I went with Dan 
Sawyer ‘the night he was given that 
assignment for his paper. This girl, 
Marie Bédon, was such a peach that 
we both made a point of finding out 
about her and meeting her. She’s now 
maid to Mrs. Albert Summers on East 
Eighty-ninth Street.” 
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Elkins stared at him. 

“To think of my spending even a half 
hour this afternoon trying to trace her, 
and you never said a word!” 

“Well, how could I? You didn’t ask 
me.” 

This argument seemed unanswerable 
and Elkins laughed good-naturedly. 

“All- right,” he said cheerfully, 
“we'll have an early dinner and then 
go up there. The family will be dining 
and it may save the girl some annoy- 


ance—in case she’s innocent, you 
know.” 
“That’s certainly decent of you, 
Joe.” 


“Well, she may be. It’s an odd com- 
bination of circumstances. Sum it up. 
This maid suddenly leaves her mistress, 
unknown to the husband, the very day 
his wife has an accident, the maid hav- 
ing sent away her clothes the previous 
day. Then the husband discovers the 
loss of certain jewels and assures the 
detective he employs that his wife re- 
members nothing which preceded her 
accident. And now you contribute the 
small, but perhaps significant, fact that 
a man whose name gossip links with 
that of the wife in question, left town 
over four weeks ago—the day of the 
accident or thereabouts. Now who the 
devil has those jewels? What do you 
make of it, Bob?” 

“We-ell ” The boy hesitated. 
“Of course, Marie might have taken 
them, but if so, why didn’t she leave 
town? And I can’t see why you think 
Carewe’s disappearance is significant. 
Surely you don’t think he—why, what’s 
the connection, anyway?” 

“My boy,” said Elkins with a slow 
smile, “there are things you haven't 
even cut your eyeteeth on. At any 
rate, if we can prove that the girl, 
Marie, had nothing to do with those 
jewels, it might be worth while to trace 
the movements of this man Carewe.” 

“But he wouldn’t steal them from 
her! He’s got dough to burn.” 





“Of course he wouldn’t steal them,” 
explained Elkins patiently, “but some- 
times women give valuables to men 
they’re stuck on—just for safe-keeping, 
maybe. Do you get my meaning?” 

“T’m on,” said Blake. 


At half past seven they rang the bell 
of an imposing gray-stone house on 
Eighty-ninth Street. 

“Is there a girl here named Marie 
Bédon?” inquired Elkins of the man 
who opened the door. 

“Yes, sir.” He gave Elkins a startled 
look. 

“Elkins is my name. I’m from the 
Pinkerton detective agency.” He 
threw back the lapel of his coat and 
displayed his badge to the man’s wide- 
open eyes. “Will you ask her to come 
here for a moment? We want her to 
give us a little information.” 

They were shown into a small recep- 
tion room near the front door. The 
house was silent. Presumably the 
family were dining out. The man hur- 
ried down the broad hall and presently 
reappeared with Marie. 

“Are you Marie Bédon?”’ inquired 
Elkins with an involuntary glance of 
admiration at the pretty face of the 
French girl. 

She swept both men with a look 
which was full of disdain and ignored 
Blake’s rather embarrassed nod of 
recognition. 

“Mais, oui,” she replied. 

“Well, Miss Marie, there’s a little in- 
formation we're after concerning a 
jewel case belonging to Mrs. John 
Harding.” 

“I know nothing of the jewels of 
madame.” Her head lifted haughtily 
as she regarded the two men through 
half-closed eyes. 

“Well, perhaps not,” Elkins re- 
marked indifferently, “but you’d better 
come with us so you can tell Mrs, 
Harding all about it.” 

“Tell Madame 
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gasped. She leaned forward. Her 
eyes seemed to grow larger and darker 
and the color fled from her cheeks. 
“Madame is not in New York, n’est-ce 
as?” 
“Mrs. Harding is at her home,” El- 
kins replied grimly. 


“Madame did not go?” Her voice 
trembled. 

“Go where?” Elkins questioned 
sharply. 


“Oh, nothing. I will go with you 
—at once I will go. My lady is out 
—I cannot ask her permission—but I 
will go.” 

Elkins asked if he might use the 
telephone. He rang up John Harding 
and told him that he would like to call 
on-him within an hour, in regard to 
the missing jewels; that he had found 
Marie Bédon and wished to bring her 
with him. Harding told him to come 
by all means. Elkins then remarked 
that he would like, if possible, to have 
Mrs. Harding present at the interview. 
Harding replied that if he permitted 
Elkins to see Mrs. Harding he hoped 
it would not be necessary to discuss 
anything with her which might cause 
her annoyance. Elkins assured him 
that he would detain his wife only a 
few moments, and then he rang off. 

Returning to Marie, he asked her to 
be ready to go with him in a half hour, 
and she begged him to call for her at 
the servants’ entrance. 

On the way to the Harding home 
Marie maintained a discreet silence. 
Her face was pale and her pretty red 
lips were firmly pressed together. She 
obstinately refused to answer any of 
Elkins’ questions. Finally he whistled 
softly and gave it up. 


CHAPTER IX. 


At dinner that evening, after Elkins 
had announced to John his wish to 
bring Marie to the house, John was 
absent-minded. He talked intermit- 
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tently, but Isabelle realized that he was 
preoccupied with the thought of the 
detective’s prospective call. 

From the first hour when the loss of 
the jewels had been discovered John 
had been conscious of a distinct sus- 
picion of the maid, Marie. His strong 
sense of justice, however, had made 
him refrain from expressing these sus- 
picions in conversation with the detec- 
tive, for he realized that no logical 
foundation existed for them. He was 
confident that Isabelle had never told 
her maid the combination of the safe, 
and he remembered her saying once 
that she never opened it in the presence 
of Marie, as much out of a sense of 
fairness toward the girl as in protec- 
tion of her own interests. 

It was curious, he pondered, that Isa- 
belle—the old Isabelle, as he uncon- 
sciously phrased it to himself—though 
reckless in most matters and apparently 
careless of the value of money or its 
equivalents, had never indulged in a 
habit, common to most women of her 
world, of leaving money and jewelry 
where they would be a source of re- 
sponsibility, if not of actual temptation, 
to her own servants or to those in the 
homes of her friends. She had always 
been singularly thoughtful and consid- 
erate of the servant class, especially in 
her own household. It was one of 
the traits in her which, from his first 
knowledge of her, had impelled John’s 
admiration. It had, indeed, acted often 
as a species of antidote to some less 
agreeable impression conveyed by her 
to his sensitive consciousness. 

Thinking of these things brought him 
back to his speculations regarding 
Marie. He had often wondered during 
the preceding weeks why she had left 
Isabelle, to whom, he felt sure, she was 
genuinely attached. Consistent in his 
plan not to question his wife or to 
broach subjects of a personal nature, 
he had frequently controlled the im- 
pulse to ask her about her former maid. 
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Once or twice the wonder had crossed 
his mind as to the possibility of Isa- 
belle’s having entirely forgotten Marie 
simply because she had in no way been 
reminded of her since her return to 
consciousness. He had not even inti- 
mated his suspicions regarding Marie. 

Moreover, he failed to imagine how 
the maid could have had access to the 
jewels, but, unless his wife had herself 
taken them with her on that fateful 
morning almost five weeks ago, he 
could connect no one. but the French 
girl with their disappearance. As to 
why Isabelle had taken them from the 
house—if she had done so—he was 
weary of asking himself. He could 
only conjecture that she might have 
taken them to some designer, of whom 
he had never heard, and obviously for- 
gotten about it. He was clear only on 
one point—that if the jewels had been 
in her possession when she left the 
house, Marie would be exonerated. 

For her part, Isabelle was preoccu- 
pied withea nervous shrinking from an 
encounter with this French maid of 
whom she had no recollection. 

Shortly after nine o’clock Elkins ar- 
rived with Bob Blake and Marie Bédon. 
They were shown into the library 
where John and his wife were waiting. 
John rose at their entrance. Elkins in- 
troduced his young friend, Blake; then 
John turned to Marie. 

“Good evening, Marie,” he 
kindly. 

Marie, after a sharp glance at his 
face and a slight inclination of her 
pretty head, turned her eyes in Isa- 
belle’s direction. The two detectives 
bowed gravely as John introduced them 
to his wife. 

Isabelle looked at the girl and mur- 
mured a vague greeting. She was try- 
ing hard to appear unconcerned and 
as if she remembered her former maid. 
Marie approached and curtsied. 

“Bon jour, madame. I hope ma- 
dame is feeling well.” 
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From under half-closed lids the girl 
watched her narrowly. Yes, she was 
beautiful, her Madame Harding—the 
most beautiful woman she had ever 
known! More beautiful even than be- 
fore! Her expression was sweeter— 
and what had she done to her hair? 
Ah, yes, it was parted. How strange! 
ut it became madame so! She had 
loved her dear mistress and had obeyed 
her in blind devotion, and things— 
strange things—had happened. And 
now this horrid man, Mr, Elkins, and 
his friend, who was not quite so hor- 
rid, had brought her back to this house 
to question her about Mon Dieu! 
About what would they question her? 

As these thoughts drove tempestu- 
ously through the girl’s brain, Isabelle, 
with a grave gesture of courtesy and a 
smile which included the three men, 
said: 

“Please be seated, Mr. Elkins and 
Mr. Blake. Marie, asseyes-vous.” 
When she addressed the maid, she 
pointed to a comfortable chair near her 
own. 

Marie curtsied again. 

“Merci, madame; madame est trés 
bonne.” 

As she seated herself, she glanced 
first at Blake and then at Elkins, and 
instinctively her shoulders straightened 
themselves and her head lifted. Her 
eyes were very bright and her lips 
pressed closer together as she told her- 
self that, no matter what they asked 
her, these horrid men, she would reply 
only what, by watching madame, she 
might consider best to reply. Nothing 
more—absolutely nothing more. They 
could not force her. Certainly not! 





What could they do to her, she won- 
dered, 

Blake, as he glanced at her, felt a 
slight uneasiness, but Elkins was only 
amused at her expression and manner, 
which said to him as plainly as words: 
“Do what you will, monsieur, Je detec- 
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tive, but you will get nothing out of 
me.” 

“Mr. Harding,” Elkins began, “we 
only succeeded in. finding Marie Bédon 
this evening and I thought it would be 
best to question her in the presence of 
Mrs. Harding and yourself. She de- 
nies all knowledge of the missing 
articles.” 

John looked directly at the maid, 
then he turned to Elkins. 

“I should prefer, Mr. Elkins, to have 
you ask whatever questions you wish 
answered.” 

“Very well, I will do so. Mademoi- 
selle,” he began, quietly addressing 
Marie, “I presume you attended your 
mistress the night before you left her 
employ ?” 

“Certainly, yes, I undressed ma- 
dame.” The answer sounded as if she 
considered the question a rather child- 
ish one, 

“Do you recall what jewels Mrs. 
Harding wore on that occasion?” 

Marie glanced furtively from the de- 
tective to the beautiful woman sitting 
quietly near by. Some instinct told Isa- 
belle that the girl was hesitating be- 
cause she wanted her reply to accom- 
modate itself to her wishes. Why this 
should be so she could not imagine, 
but, for the girl’s sake and because of 
her own predicament in the loss of her 
memory, she felt it incumbent upon her 
to encourage Marie by some remark, 
so she said with a friendly smile which 
went straight to the French girl’s heart: 

“Please tell the gentlemen every de- 
tail you can recall, Marie. Your mem- 
ory is probably better than mine.” 

She was inwardly amused at the un- 
guessed depths of truth in her remark. 

“Madame wore on that occasion a 
tiara of diamonds and her pear! neck- 
lace.” 

“You mean a necklace composed of 
three strands of good-sized pearls ?” 
“But yes, of course.” 
“No bracelets or pins?” 
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“Nothing else, monsieur.” 

“Did you remove this tiara and neck- 
lace ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Where did you put them?” 

“I handed them to madame.” 

“And then what ?” 

Marie tapped her foot impatiently. 

“And then”’—she emphasized the 
word with a sarcastic smile—‘madame 
put them in their cases and walked into 
her closet—what you call it?—and shut 
the door and put them in her safe. 
Then she came back into her bedroom.” 

“But you did not see her put them 
in the safe?” 

“Certainly not!’ The answer was 
crisp. “I was never present when ma- 
dame opened her safe.” 

“Then do you net know that Mrs. 
Harding put them in her safe?” 

“Where else would she put them, 
pray, monsieur?” 

Where else, indeed? And, even sup- 
posing she had neglected to close the 
safe properly, why should any thief 
leave behind him an article as valuable 
as this necklace ?” 

The maid’s manner puzzled Elkins. 
Her replies seemed straightforward 
and truthful enough, but they lacked 
spontaneity. He felt convinced that 
every word she uttered was carefully 
weighed and considered before it was 
permitted to pass her lips. Her mo- 
tive for this extreme caution perplexed 
him more than he would have cared to 
admit even to himself. His next ques- 
tion took the maid somewhat by sur- 
prise. 

“Why did you so suddenly leave 
Mrs. Harding’s employ ?” 

Marie’s quick brain and _ steady 
nerves kept her from flushing under his 
searching gaze. 

“What does Monsieur Elkins mean 
by ‘ “suddenly?” she asked innocently. 

“I mean, why did you leave Mr. 
Harding’s house without his knowledge 
or even suspicion of your plans?” 
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“It was not my place to inform mon- 
sieur,” she replied coldly. “It was ma- 
dame who engaged me, and if she did 
not tell monsieur that I was to leave 
her, it was because she did not think 
it of great importance.” 

“Then I am to understand that you 
displeased Mrs. Harding and that she 
discharged you?’ 

Marie’s wits were quick, but her in- 
dignation for the moment was quicker. 

“J, displease madame? Never, mon- 
sieur !” 

Elkins concealed his satisfaction and 
resumed quietly: 

“Then you were not discharged. 
You went of your own free will?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” She glanced ap- 
prehensively at Isabelle. 

“You sent your trunk away some 
days before, but you left the house 
with Mrs. Harding. Where did you go 
then?” 

Marie’s cheeks grew rosy red and 
her eyes flashed. 

“Surely madame can best answer that 
question. Why should you ask me?” 

“Please answer my question, made- 
moiselle.” 

There was an insistence in Elkins’ 
tone at which she rebelled, but a sud- 
den thought kept back an impulsive 
reply and she said quietly instead: 

“Madame had an appointment at the 
dressmaker’s and I went with her to 
assist her.” 

“What is the dressmaker’s address ?” 

There was no hesitation in her reply. 

“—. West Thirty-eighth Street, mon- 
sieur.” 

John stirred restlessly and glanced at 
his watch. Then he turned to the de- 
tective. 

“May I ask you, Mr. Elkins, if you 
are nearly finished? My wife has not 
been well and I prefer that she should 
not be distressed by all these inquiries.” 

“We can close this interview any 
time you say, Mr. Harding. I supposed 
you would wish to have the matter 
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thoroughly investigated. I regret any 
distress to Mrs. Harding, but it was 
necessary to put certain questions to 
her maid in her presence. If you wish, 
I will stop now.” 

Isabelle interceded quickly. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Elkins! I am sure my 
husband does not wish that at all. The 
fact is’—she smiled pathetically— 
“since my accident, I have forgotten 
many little things. I cannot recall, for 
instance, where I was going that morn- 
ing. I should be glad, Marie,” she said, 
smiling at the girl, “if you would tell 
Mr. Elkins all you know about it.” 

The tone of her voice, as well as the 
expression of her face, was so full of 
sincerity that, for the first time, a 
conviction swept over John which dis- 
pelled his past doubts as to the meaning 
of her silence on the painful subject of 
her intended destination the morning 
her taxi was wrecked. 

Elkins, however, was a man who 
rarely allowed a sincere tone of voice 
or a frank glance from feminine eyes 
to bias his judgment. He mentally re- 
served his decision as to her sincerity 
for some future time. 


As for Marie, at the word “acci- , 


dent” she had visibly started, and an 
exclamation almost escaped her lips. 
sut she controlled herself and met Isa- 
belle’s open gaze with a look which 
was inscrutable. The girl did some 
rapid thinking and, as a result of it, she 
said with grave dignity: 

“T have already told you, Monsieur 
Elkins, that I went to the dressmaker’s 
with madame. From there I went to 
the house of Madame Summers, my 
present mistress.” 

John, who had grown momentarily 
more ill at ease, once more glanced at 
his watch and, rising, turned to Isa- 
belle. 

“You are tired, dear. I would sug- 
gest that you leave us now.” 

Isabelle rose. 

“If Mr, Cikins can spare me.” She 
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bowed to the detective who stood 
watching her intently and then turned, 
smiling, to Marie. 

“Au revoir, Marie.” 

As the eyes of the two women met, 
something in Marie’s expression made 
Isabelle aware of the nervous tension 
under which the girl was laboring. 

“You will’ come and see me some 
day, Marie?” she added, trying to be 
natural. 

“Merci bien, madame. 
madame.” 

With another bow to the men, Isa- 
belle left the room. 

When they had again seated them- 
selves, Elkins once more addressed 
Marie. 

“You say, mademoiselle, that Mrs. 
Harding went to the dressmaker’s, 
Why did she take her jewel case with 
her ?” 

Absolutely ignorant as she was of 
how Elkins knew, or of what, pre- 
cisely, his ground was for assuming 
that Mrs. Harding had left the house 
with a suit case and a jewel case, she 
realized what a difficult game she must 
play. She loved her mistress and she 
loved herself. The mention of an acci- 
dent and Isabelle’s statement of her in- 
ability to remember the events of the 
morning, filled her small head with con- 
fusion. She was groping about, as it 
were, in the dark, but she felt more 
convinced than ever that Isabelle 
trusted her implicitly and she deter- 
mined not to betray that trust if she 
could help it. She would try to play 
fair both to Madame Harding and to 
herself. She faced Elkins bravely 
with a little scornful laugh. 

“Madame take her jewel case to the 
dressmaker’s! What absurdity!” 

“It’s strange, since you left Mrs. 
Harding on such friendly terms,” pur- 
sued Elkins, “that you did not notify 
her of your new address. She has not 
known where you were.” 

“Tiens, that is funny!” There was a 
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note of surprise in her voice which 
sounded genuine. “I cannot write very 
good English and my letter it must 
have not reached madame.” 

“Your letter?” 

“Why, yes. I wrote to madame to 
tell her where I was. Madame knows 
that Marie would not forget her very 
great kindness.” 

Again Elkins was obliged to conceal 
his chagrin. 

“Very well, mademoiselle. Thank 
you for the frankness of all your re- 
plies to my questions.” He bowed to 
her with a twinkle of mirth in his 
usually heavy eyes and a mocking smile 
on his lips. 

“T am glad I have satisfied monsieur, 
le detective,” was her cold rejoinder. 

“Have you any further questions you 
would like to ask the girl, Mr. Har- 
ding?” said Elkins. 

John replied that he had not, and El- 
kins rose. 

“T’ll communicate with you in a day 
or so,” said Elkins. 

John accompanied them to the lower 
hall, and a moment later hurried to Isa- 
belle’s room. She was standing by the 
window, so absorbed that she did not 
hear his knock nor his footstep when 
he entered. As she turned, he saw that 
she was very pale. 

“Why, dear one, what is it?” 

“Oh, John,” she said eagerly, “please 
don’t pursue this affair of the jewelry! 
I’m sure I'll find it somewhere or recall 
where I left it, as soon as my memory 
gets better.” 

“But,” he demurred gently, “Elkins 
may be able to expedite matters.” 

“But I hate all this detective busi- 
ness! Please drop it, John! I’m sure 
that girl is innocent.” 

He wondered at her excited insist- 
ence, then reminded himself that her 
nerves were badly strained. 

“T’ll be blessed if I catch the point 
of some of the questions Elkins asked,” 
he said, frowning. “And I’m inclined 





to agree with yor that Marie had noth- 
ing to do with the matter. There’s 
something about her manner toward 
you, dearest, that convinces me she 
couldn’t have done such a thing.” 

“T’m sure she didn’t steal my jewels!” 
Isabelle vaguely questioned the source 
of her conviction even as she expressed 
it. 


“So she left you of her own accord, 


dear?” John saw the color deepen in 
her cheeks and he noted the old pained 
look of anxious questioning in her eyes. 
He hastily added before she cculd re- 
ply: “Well, you’ve got a capital maid 
now, anyway, even if she is not so 
pretty as Marie. You're quite satisfied 
with Rose, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Perfectly. She’s a kind, thoughtful 
creature, and she takes better care of 
me than I could ever take of myself.” 

Later, in his bedroom, John lighted a 
cigarette and threw himself on the 
lounge for an undisturbed reverie. His 
thoughts reverted to the cross-ques- 
tioning of Marie. What a queer jumble 
it all was! But, thank God for one 
thing! Isabelle did mot recall where 
she had been going that morning. She 
had not deceived him about that, and, 
moreover, she remembered no more 
about it now than she had before. One 
thing was clear. She had not been go- 
ing out of town, after all. Marie had 
said that Isabelle went to the dress- 
maker’s and he believed her. He 
would see Doctor Bowyer in the morn- 
ing and tell him that they were both 
mistaken in thinking that his wife had 
been on her way out of town on that 
eventful day. 

It all seemed reasonable enough, now 
that he considered it in the light of 
this new information. After leaving 
the dressmaker’s, Isabelle had started 
downtown to go to some shop. Then 
the accident had occurred. Of course 
she had gone to the dressmaker’s! 
That explained everything. Marie 
would have no object in lying about the 
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matter, for, after all, it had nothing 
whatever to do with the disappearance 
of the jewels. 

Which soliloquy shows very plainly 
that John, although a man of uncom- 
mon intellect, was not destined by na- 
ture—certainly not trained by circum- 
stance—to be a Sherlock Holmes, nor 
even an everyday, commonplace detec- 
tive such as our friend, Mr. Joseph 
Elkins. 

CHAPTER X. 

The strong west wind blew a flurry 
of wet snowflakes into Marie’s face as 
she stepped from the Harding home, 
accompanied by the two men. 

Across the way, the flickering street 
lamps brought into sharp relief the trees 
bordering the Avenue. They stood out 
black and gaunt against the deepening 
shadows of the park beyond, tossing 
their protesting branches upward to- 
ward the sullen, storm-swept sky. 

The girl hesitated on the top step as 
her eyes traveled swiftly over the deso- 
late outlook. She shivered slightly and 
drew her fur collar closer about her 
throat, with a quick, impatient move- 
ment. 

“Mademoiselle, will it be convenient 
for you to meet me to-morrow? I im- 

gine we have still some things to talk 
over,” said Elkins. 

She looked sharply up at him. 

“I have told you all I know, mon- 
sieur.” She held her muff against her 
face and he could not read her expres- 
sion. 

“Nevertheless,” he _ persisted, “I 
should like to see you to-morrow, say 
about ten o’clock in the morning? Can 
you come to my rooms at that hour?” 

“Tt will be impossible for me to come 
in the morning, but the afternoon I 
have free. Shall I come then to see 
monsieur ?” 

“Why, yes. Let us say about two 
o'clock. Here is my address.” He 
handed her his card. 
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‘“T will come—grand pleisir.” She 
smiled ironically. 

The following morning at half past 
nine, Joseph Elkins might have been 
seen entering the dressmaking estab- 
lishment of Madame Binnie on West 
Thirty-eighth Street. 

It had occurred to him, after leaving 
Blake the previous night, that it might 
be as well to investigate Marie’s state- 
ment as to Mrs, Harding’s alleged visit 
to her modiste, before his expected in- 
terview with the French maid. 

As he sat waiting in Madame 
Binnie’s daintily furnished reception 
room, he made swift note of the many 
outward evidences of worldly success, 
common he had been told, among New 
York’s modern “smart” dressmakers. 

Madame Binnie herself, with a 
pretty, tired face, delicately berouged 
and bedyed, and apparel of expensive 
simplicity, further emphasized, as she 
stepped lightly into the room, the kind 
and degree of success she had attained. 

“Yes, I am Madame Binnie,” she ac- 
knowledged in answer to his inquiry. 

“T wish,” Elkins began, “to obtain, if 
possible, a little information with re- 
gard to Mrs. John Harding’s French 
maid, Marie Bédon.” 

“Will you not come into my office, 
Mr. Elkins? The bell has just rung 
and we may be interrupted here.” 

He assented and followed her to a 
small room at the rear. She motioned 
him to a chair and glanced inquiringly 
at him as she sat down. 

“You may recall,” Elkins continued, 
“that Mrs. Harding came here on the 
morning of the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary. Can you tell me if her maid, 
Marie, was with her on that occasion?” 

Madame Binnie smiled in amused 
tolerance. 

“Really, Mr. Elkins, so many people 
come and go, I cannot possibly remem- 
ber a detail of that sort. I am not even 
sure that Mrs. Harding herself was 
here on the special date you mention.” 
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“It was the ‘morning of her acci- 
dent.” Elkins threw out the remark as 
if to assist her lagging memory. 

Madame Binnie’s eyes opened a little 
wider. 

“Ah, yes, now I do remember per- 
fectly. Mrs. Harding did come here 
that morning. She made a payment on 
her account, for she said she was going 
away for some little time and did not 
wish to leave it until her return. That 
is how I remember her visit so dis- 
tinctly. Mrs. Harding is always so 
considerate of poor people like myself,” 
she added with a bright smile. 

“You knew of her accident, of 
course?” 

“Oh, yes! I heard of it the next 
day. I understand that she has since 
been seriously indisposed.” 

Elkins thought he detected a shade 
of restraint in her manner. He could 
not guess that it was caused solely by 
the regretful reflection on the part of 
Madame Binnie that one of her very 
best patrons had seemed to ignore her 
existence for weeks past—indeed, ever 
since the morning she had made the 
payment on her account. 

Elkins, having gained the informa- 
tion he had come for, continued with 
polite insistence his attempt to secure 
the data he pretended to desire. 

“But in regard to Marie Bédon. You 
cannot tell me if she came also on that 
occasion ?” 

“No, really, I remember nothing at 
all about the maid. She may have 
waited for her mistress in the taxicab. 
What is there so mysterious about this 
girl, Marie Bédon?” added the dress- 
maker with a keen look at the detec- 
tive. “She is still with Mrs. Harding, 
is she not?” 

“T believe she is no longer with her.” 
Elkins was very casual as he rose and 
bowed. “I apologize for troubling you, 
Madame Binnie, about such a small 
matter, and I thank you for giving me 
your attention.” 






“Small matters are often as impor- 
tant as big ones.” . She smiled and 
bowed. “Good day, Mr. Elkins.” 

From Madame Binnie’s establishment 
Elkins went to see Nancy de Koven. 
He was admitted distrustingly by the 
maid and given a grudging interview 
with Nancy. No, she knew nothing of 
Marie Bédon. She did not know that 
Marie had left Mrs. Harding. Why 
couldn’t he find out from Mrs, Har- 


Ading? Elkins explained that the former 


mistress of Marie did not know her 
present whereabouts. 

Nancy excused herself to meet an 
appointment and Elkins took his depar- 
ture. At the door of the reception room 
he turned to her. 

“Mr. Thomas Carewe left town, did 
he not, at the time of Mrs. Harding’s 
accident ?” 

Nancy gave him a withering look. 

“T see no connection, Mr. Elkins, be- 
tween the maid you are looking for and 
the date of Mr. Carewe’s departure 
from New York.” 

“Oh, none—none at all,” said EI- 
kins hurriedly. “Just an idle question, 
Mrs. de Koven.” 

“T didn’t know,” she answered 
quickly, “that detectives were in the 
habit of asking idle questions.” 

“Oh, we do occasionally. We're just 
human, you know.” He lingered, fin- 
gering his hat, and Nancy moved im- 
patiently. “I’m impelled to ask an- 
other idle question, Mrs. de Koven. 
Mr. Carewe is an intimate friend of 
the Hardings, is he not?” 

Nancy drew herself up to her full 
five feet, three inches, and her eyes 
held a defensive look which conveyed to 
Elkins precisely what she did not wish 
to convey. 

“Mr. Elkins, detectives have a habit, 
it appears, of asking questions which 
are as impertinent as they are idle.” 
And she turned her back on him. 

He smiled as he walked down the 
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street. Mrs. de Koven was evidently 
in Mrs. Harding’s confidence and 
knew all about her friendship with 
Carewe. : 

That afternoon, leisurely smoking 
with Blake in his rooms, Elkins re- 
marked : 

“By the way, Bobby, I paid a visit 
to Madame Binnie, Mrs. Harding’s 
swell dressmaker, this morning.” 

“The dickens you did! What did 
you find out?” The match which Blake 
had just lighted burned down to his 
fingers unnoticed and with an exclama- 
tion he threw it into the fire. 

“The informatidn I acquired was 
just what I went for and about what 
I expected. Our little friend, Marie, 
did tell the truth in part. Mrs. Har- 
ding sure enough did visit her dress- 
maker on the morning of February 
twenty-fourth. Also, my boy, I called 
on Mrs. de Koven. ~She’s a clever 
little puss, but she has expressive eyes. 
I asked a few embarrassing questions 
about the man, Carewe, and—well—I 
embarrassed her, and she thought I 
didn’t know it. And, by the way,” 
added Elkins, after a short pause, “I 
almost forgot to mention another little 
matter. I looked up Carewe’s apart- 
ment on Fifty-seventh Street, and 
found out through a hallboy that he 
had sublet to S. I. Davenport.” 

Blake sat staring at the burning 
coals. Mechanically he struck another 
match and lighted his pipe. 

“But say, Joe, I kind of think you 
might turn over some of these minor 
details you’re always talking about, to 
me. Where do I come in, anyway? 
You said you needed another man on 
this case, but so far I haven’t done a 
thing except play a sort of tail to your 
kite, and this morning I missed even 
that privilege.” 

“Hold on, Bobby. We haven't fin- 
ished with his case yet, and, remember, 
an ordinary kite won't fly without its 
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tail. Your chance, will come, don’t 
worry! I didn’t need you this morn- 
ing. Two of us might have over- 
whelmed the ladies.” 

“All right, Joe. It just seemed as 
if I was about as much use as a last 
year’s bird’s nest. How did you get 
around the dressmaker ?”’ 

“Nothing very subtle, kid. I 
couldn’t put up any bluff—it wouldn’t 
have worked. I went straight at it and 
said I wanted information about 
Marie, Mrs. Harding’s maid.” 

“Humph! Sounds like the tread of a 
fairy foot.” 

Elkins laughed. 

“I asked her if Marie went there 
with her mistress on the morning of the 
twenty-fourth. That seemed to amuse 
the lady. She said she couldn’t pos- 
sibly remember such details—wasn’t 
even sure Mrs, Harding had been there 
that particular day. Then I reminded 
her it was the day of Mrs. Harding’s 
accident. That woke her up. She sud- 
denly remembered that Mrs. Harding 
had gone there to pay her account as 
she was going away for some time. 

3ut of Marie she recalled nothing, so 
the girl may or may not have been with 
her mistress on that occasion.” 

“Well, you’re all right, Joe. Less of 
an elephant than I thought.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


The doorbell rang and Elkins stepped 
into the hallway of his little apartment 
to open the door. He greeted Marie 
and led her back into the room. Blake 
rose with alacrity as she entered. Her 
dark eyes flashed at him and she 
smiled. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Blake.” 

“Good afternoon, mademoiselle.” 
Blake eagerly pushed forward a chair 
which she accepted with a slight incli- 
nation of her head. 

Then she looked leisurely and a trifle 
superciliously about the room. On this 
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occasion it was in a particularly hope- 
less state. Fragments of torn paper, 
which had just missed the wastebasket, 
lay scattered in a wide circle. Small 
gray heaps of cigar ashes, which had 
carefully evaded the various ash trays, 
here and there spotted the rug by the 
fireplace. 

Elkins was amused at the inventory 
Marie was evidently taking of the room 
and he faced her again with a smile. 

“Pardon the appearance of my den, 
mademoiselle. I’m afraid a bachelor 
makes a poor housekeeper.” 

“Ah, but it is all right, monsieur. I 
am afraid I have brought in much 
snow.” She glanced down at her over- 
shoes. 

“Don’t mind that,” he replied cheer- 
fully. 

Marie unfastened her fur collar and 
threw it back, 

“Monsieur will now proceed with— 
what you call it—the third degree?” 

Her tone was light, but Elkins 
thought he detected a little tremor in 
her voice. He observed her thought- 
fully for a second and her eyes fell 
under his direct gaze. 

“T am sorry that I had to ask you 
to come all the way over here, made- 
moiselle, but there are some _ things 
which we must talk over in private and 
I could think of no better place.” 

She shrugged her small shoulders, 
her eyes fixed on her muff. 

“It is no trouble, monsieur, but I 
have already told you that of the 
jewels I know nothing. I have told 
you the truth.” 

“T am sure of that, mademoiselle, but 
you must remember that we have only 
your word for this, and others may not 
accept it as readily as I have.” 

She glanced at him sharply, but her 
expression was enigmatic. 

“T have no doubt,” he went on, “that 
everything you have told us is true, but 
there still remain some things which 
you have not told.” 
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Her small frame stiffened and her 
eyes flashed. 

“I do not know what monsieur is 
talking about.” 

A slight movement of Blake’s at- 
tracted the girl’s attention and she 
glanced nervously over her shoulder. 

Elkins’ contemplative gaze had not 
left her face. Uneasily aware of his 
scrutiny, she sat with bent head, her 
fingers twisting and untwisting a hand- 
kerchief which she had drawn from 
her muff. 

“Mademoiselle, I want you to tell me 
where Mrs. Harding was going on the 
morning of February twenty-fourth, 
the day you left her employ.” 

Her mouth set in the obstinate lines 
he had observed during their first in- 
terview, and she gazed steadily at her 
restless fingers. 

“T have already told monsieur.” Her 
tone was sullen 

Blake again moved restlessly, but she 
did not look up. 

“I must remind you, Mademoiselle 
Marie, that you are in the hands of your 
friends”—Elkins’ voice was kind—‘‘and 
you will do well to be perfectly frank 
with us. No, don’t interrupt,” as she 
made a slight movement as if to speak. 
“I Want you to tell me all you know 
about this case. There is no question 
of disloyalty to your former mistress. 
It is to her advantage that we should 
know the whole truth.” He paused a 
moment and then resumed: “I know 
that on the morning in question Mrs, 
Harding started on a journey. I also 
know that you were aware of her in- 
tention and that you assisted her.” 

With a movement which seemed to 
tighten every muscle in her body, she 
started forward in her chair. 

“How does monsieur know that?” 

Elkins ignored the question. 

“T know, in spite of your attempt 
at denial, that Mrs. Harding carried 
her jewel case. You were the last per- 
son seen with her and if you would 


clear yourself of the suspicion of hav- 
ing been implicated in the theft of the 
jewels and avoid publicity for Mrs. 
Harding you will have to be more frank 
with me than you have been so far.” 

Marie’s eyes were now wide open 
and filled with a puzzled wonder. 

“But, monsieur, madame can tell 
you. Why do you ask me? Why do 
you not go to madame?” 

“Mrs. Harding cannot remember,” 
Elkins replied dryly. 

“Cannot remember,” she repeated 
incredulously. “Why can she not re- 
member ?” 

“Her accident caused a partial loss 
of memory. At any rate, she claims to 
remember nothing which occurred that 
morning.” 

“Oh, yes, the accident!” Marie ex- 
claimed breathlessly. “Madame was 
injured? Will not monsieur tell me 
about it?” 

“You really did not know that Mrs. 
Harding had been injured ?” 

“Mais non.” She leaned forward, 
her hands excitedly opening and shut- 
ting on the handkerchief. “Madame 
spoke of an accident last night, but I 
could not understand.” 

“A taxicab in which she was riding, 
a few hours after you were known to 
have left the house, was wrecked and 
she was carried home unconscious in 
an ambulance, accompanied by her hus- 
band.” 

“By Monsieur Harding?’ There 
was a ring of incredulity in the words. 

“Yes!” Elkins regarded her closely. 

“But I do not understand. She was 
alone? She was not with ” Marie 
broke off suddenly and then added, as 
she bent her head over her muff, “I’m 
very sorry for madame.” 

Elkins gave Blake a quick, significant 
look. 

“Where was Mrs. Harding going?’ 
he asked, again turning his attention 
to Marie. 

She twisted restlessly in her chair. 
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“How should I know, monsieur?” 
Her eyes did not meet his. 

“But I know that you do,” he re- 
torted. 

“Monsieur is very clever. 
he know this?” 

“From what you told me with your 
own lips at Mrs. Summer’s! Shall I 
repeat your words?” 

She glanced through the window at 
the murky, smoke-ridden sky. It had 
stopped snowing and a rising wind bat- 
tered at the casement. A little frown 
appeared between her brows as she 
drew them closer together in an effort 
to recall what she had said at Mrs. 
Summer’s. Then of a sudden she re- 
membered, and Elkins was made aware 
of it by the quick change in her ex- 
pression. 

She was in a quandary. She won- 
dered how much this big, clumsy man 
knew. She had little respect for de- 
tectives in general, and it had seemed 
to her a very simple matter to outwit 
this one, but somehow she had failed. 
She was ready and willing to assist 
Madame Harding as far as lay in her 
nower, but what could she do? They 
had told her that madame had lost her 
memory ; madame herself had admitted 
as much. Had she really lost it? One 
speculation after another raced through 
her brain, but all the while she was 
conscious that Elkins’ inscrutable eyes 
were fixed watchfully upon her face. 
At last she came to a decision. If ma- 
dame had really forgotten everything, 
then it was her duty to protect her 
mistress from the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the publicity which Elkins 
had threatened. 

“Oh, it is no use,” she sighed, and 
made a little tragic gesture with her 


How does 


hands. “I will tell monsieur all I 
know.” She _ faltered a moment. 
“Where would monsieur wish me to 
begin ?” 


“Tell the story in your own words, 


His Wife 
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99 
mademoiselle. Begin where you 
please.” 

Again she hesitated in evident con- 
centration of thought. 

“It is a long story, monsieur, but you 
will wish only the important parts, 
n’ est-ce pas?” 

Elkins nodded. 

“Then I will tell monsieur, but first 
I must beg him to believe that I do 
not know where are the jewels of ma- 
dame. Yesterday I did but try to fool 
you, for madame did carry them with 
her when she left her home, locked 
safely in her jewel box.” 

Elkins again nodded gravely. 

“All of them, mademoiselle ?” 

She met his searching gaze squarely. 

“I did not sée what madame placed 
in the box, for I was not with her at 
the time. Her jewels she ever kept 
locked in the small safe. You, mon- 
sieur, will know best what she carried 
with her.” 

“We won’t go into that further now. 
Tell me, why did Mrs. Harding leave 
her home?” ; 

“Ah, it is not for me to say why ma- 
dame did this or why she did that!” 
the French girl exclaimed vehemently. 
“It is sufficient that madame desired to 
go. When she told me she was going 
I did not ask any questions ; I did only 
madame directed. What would 
you? Madame is proud and she has 
a way with her, and, also, I loved ma- 
dame.” 

Her dark eyes flashed and her pretty 
red lips were tightly compressed as she 
looked defiantly at him. 

“I understand perfectly, mademoi- 
selle, but I am sure that you must know 
her reason for leaving home. Remem- 
ber, this is a time for plain speaking.” 

Her eyes fell and her manner grew 
more calm. 

“Monsieur is right.” 
a low tone. 
not happy in her home. 


as 


She spoke in 


“Tt was that madame was 
Monsieur 
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Harding was very good, but he did not 
understand madame.” 

“Was there not some one else who 
understood her better?” 

She looked quickly at him. 

“Monsieur knows _ everything.” 
There was thinly veiled sarcasm in her 
voice. ‘Yes, it is so. There was one 
who did understand madame.” 

“When did Mrs. Harding decide to 
go?” 

“Ts it necessary that monsieur should 
know this?” A little angry flush red- 
dened her cheeks. 

“Yes,” he replied grimly, “it is nec- 
essary.” 

She hesitated so long that he was on 
the point of speaking again. Blake was 
evidently deriving the greatest amuse- 
ment out of the encounter; his eyes 
danced and it was apparent to Elkins 
that his assistant’s sympathies were, so 
to speak, in the enemy’s camp. Then 
she looked up at him with an apolo- 
getic smile. : 

“Pardon, monsieur. For me it is so 
difficult to remember dates. It was 
three or four nights before madame 
left, I think. She returned from an en- 
tertainment very late. She was very 
beautiful that night and she was very 
nervous and excited. She told me then 
that she would go away and that she 
could not take me with her. I was— 
oh, so unhappy and begged madame to 
take me, but she said she could not. 
She said that later, perhaps, she would 
send for me.” 

“Did she tell you where she intended 
to go?” 

“No, monsieur, she did not.” Then, 
as she detected a flash of disbelief in 
his expression, she cried: “Monsieur, I 
speak the truth! She did not tell me 
and I would not ask her—never!” 

“But you went with her that morn- 
ing?” 

“To the dressmaker’s, yes, as I have 
already told monsieur.” 

“What I want you to tell me is where 


you accompanied Mrs. Harding after 
you left the dressmaker’s.” 

“I did not say that I accompanied 
madame anywhere after that,” she re- 
plied sullenly. 

“But it is within my knowledge that 
you did.” This was a straining of the 
truth, but Elkins felt that the occasion 
demanded it. 

“How does monsieur know that?” 
she flashed back at him. 

“Because it is my business to know.” 

“Why then should monsieur trouble 
himself to ask me about it?” she in- 
quired with a saucy tilt of her head. 

“Because it is your business to an- 
swer my questions,” he said calmly. 

“Who can say monsieur is not always 
right?” She spoke softly. 

“Then you did leave the dressmaker’s 
with madame?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I was on my way to 
Madame Summer’s, who had engaged 
me through the kindness of a country- 
woman of mine and I did but remain 
with Madame Harding to be of service 
while she needed me.” 

“Ah, so that is why you did not apply 
for a position at Mrs. Brown’s agency !” 
There was a note of marked satisfac- 
tion in Elkins’ voice. 

“Monsieur leaves not a place un- 
touched by his clever hand,” she re- 
marked dryly. 

“What did Mrs. Harding carry with 
her ?” 

“Oh, but very little, monsieur. She 
had a steamer trunk, her suit case, and 
the jewel box—that was all.” She 
again fell silent and glanced idly about 
the room. 

“Well, mademoiselle, please go on.” 
Elkins was politely insistent. “Where 
did you and Mrs. Harding go after 
leaving the dressmaker’s ?” 

“Surely, monsieur must already 
know,” she said innocently. 

“It is late and we have already 
wasted considerable time. Please con- 
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fine yourself to answering my questions 
for I have other business to attend to.” 

She looked steadily into his eyes and 
she realized her own _ helplessness. 
Certainly she had done her best to 
shield her adored mistress, She could 
do no more. When she spoke again 
her voice and manner were quiet and 
restrained. 

“I called the taxi for madame after 
Monsieur Harding left for the office. 
We drove to the dressmaker’s and I 
sat in the cab while madame went in. 
In a few minutes she returned and gave 
to the chauffeur some directions which 
I did not hear. And then we stopped 
in front of an apartment house and 
madame got out and I carried her suit 
case inside and gave it to the boy. She 
told me to return to the cab and to 
wait until she sent me word. In a 
few minutes the porter came for the 
trunk and the boy brought me a mes- 
sage from madame. It was her wish 
that I should go. I then went to 
Madame Summer’s.” 

“Is that all that you know regarding 
this matter? Would you swear to it?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” she replied simply, 
and something in her voice convinced 
him that she was now speaking the 
absolute truth, 

“One more question and you may go 
mademoiselle. Tell me the street and 
number of this apartment house.” 

She had started to draw her fur 
collar about her neck, but as he spoke, 
her hands dropped listlessly to her lap. 
She bowed her head and pressed one 
hand against her eyes. Presently she 
looked up and her face was flushed. 

“Oh, such a poor memory have I for 
these American streets and numbers! 
I cannot remember—lI forget.” 

“Let me refresh your memory, made- 
moiselle. The apartment was on 
Fifty-seventh Street, just east of Lex- 
ington Avenue. It has six stories and 
is a large white-stone building with a 
big arched doorway.’ 
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Her eyes were fixed on his face in 
fascinated wonder. 
reply he asked: 

“Am I not right?” 

“There are so many houses, mon- 
sieur ” she faltered. 

“I am describing the house in which 
Mr. Thomas Carewe has his apartment. 
Did not Mrs. Harding go to his apart- 
ment? Answer me,” he commanded 
firmly. 

At the mention of Carewe’s name the 
girl gave a startled exclamation. 

“Monsieur Carewe! What do you 





know of Monsieur Carewe?” She 
leaned toward Elkins in her excite- 
ment, 


“That again is my business, made- 
moiselle.” 

“Monsieur knows everything.” She 
leaned back in her chair and half closed 
her eyes. 

“It was to his apartment, then, that 
you accompanied Mrs, Harding?” 

“Monsieur is right as usual.” She 
slowly gathered her fur about her neck 
and fastened it. “Monsieur is satis- 
fied? He has no more questions to 
ask ?” 

“No, I guess that is about all,” 
Elkins slowly. 

“Tt is well, 
she spoke. 

Elkins’ eyes encountered those of 
Blake in a look of mutual understand- 
ing, but if he was elated at the result 
of the interview, he carefully concealed 
the fact. 

“I have no more questions to ask, 
mademoiselle,” he said, rising. “Thank 
you for giving yourself the trouble to 
come here. I trust I shall not be 
obliged to annoy you again with regard 
to this matter.” 

“T trust not, monsieur,” she answered 
with quiet dignity as she walked toward 
the door. Blake opened it for her and 
they went through the hall and out into 
the vestibule. As they waited for the 
Blake held out his hand to her 


said 


monsieur,.”” She rose as 
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in a boyish, impulsive desire to show 
~ his friendliness toward her. 

For a second she hesitated, then she 
» glanced up into his good-looking young 
» face and, with a smile which seemed to 
| thank him for his belief in her, she 
put out a small gloved hand which he 
took eagerly in his large one. 

“Au revoir, Monsieur Blake. Some 
time I may see you on some more pleas- 
ant occasion, n’ est-ce pas? Perhaps, 
monsieur’”’—her smile grew roguish— 
“perhaps at the next French ball.” 

“You will see me again, mademoi- 
selle,” was his brief reply as she with- 
drew her hand. 

Then she turned to Elkins. 

“Au revoir, Monsieur Elkins.” 

“Good-by, mademoiselle. Good luck 
to you!” 

Back in Elkins’ room, Blake said, 
frowning : 

“Well you certainly gave the dear 
girl a damn poor time of it!” 

“And,” said Elkins, laughing, “I got 
the information I wanted—although it 
didn’t surprise me much. I’d already 
made up my mind that Carewe is con- 
cerned with the affair.” 

Blake stared at him. 

“Mean you found 
special about him?” 

“Yes. I was going to tell you about 
it when that girl arrived. I got some 
dope from a man this morning who is 
pretty well posted. It seems Carewe 
has speculated lately and lost heavily. 
Mrs. Harding may have loaned him her 
jewels to help him out.” 

“Don’t believe it!” Blake was em- 
phatic. “You’ve got to cook up some- 
thing better than that, old man.” 

“Of course,” Elkins went on slowly, 
“she might have left his apartment in- 
tending to join him on the steamer; 
or she may have had a change of heart 
and started for her home—no, that’s 
impossible, for the accident occurred 
at Thirty-fourth Street. Well, it 
doesn’t matter where she was headed 


out anything 


for or why she left the jewels with 
Carewe, he was left in a damned em- 
barrassing position for he couldn’t get 
the jewels back to her.” 

“But what made him go off regard- 


less of her accident?” Blake was 
puzzled. 

“Good Lord!” Elkins moved impa- 
tiently. “I don’t know their motives! 


All I know is that he left town, and 
it’s a cinch she had planned to go with 
him. As to the jewels, I believe he 
put them in his safe or took them 
along. My job is to get in touch with 
him before I go on with this case.” 

“Couldn’t you see Mrs. Harding 
alone and get a line on the thing from 
her ?” 

“My dear fellow, she poses as an 
interesting case of amnesia. I don’t 
believe it for a moment, of course. 
She’s using it as a cloak to cover a 
rash venture which ended in failure.” 

“Well, what’s your next move?” 

“My next move, kid, is to Carewe’s 
apartment. I'll try to get his address 
from the man, Davenport; also, I'll 
verify—if I can—Marie’s confession 
that Mrs. Harding went there that 
day.” 

“And what am J to do?” asked Blake. 

“Here’s your little job. Go to the 
shipping offices and look over the pas- 
senger lists for sailings on February 
twenty-fourth—and for the twenty- 
fifth, as some of the boats sail at one 
a.m. I’ve got a hunch Carewe left the 
country, and very likely on one of the 
new boats. Look for Mrs. Harding’s 
name, too, of course. Then meet me 
here at five.” 


When Blake returned he found 
Elkins deep in thought over his pipe. 
Blake wore a triumphant grin. 

“Got the dope!” he announced. 
“Carewe sailed via the Mediterranean, 
early a. m., the twenty-fifth, Princess 
Irene. Saw his name big as life, but 


couldn’t find hers on any sailing list.” 













































“Good for you, kid. Your luck was 
better than mine. I saw Davenport. 
Very polite, decent beggar, but nothing 
doing when it came to giving me 
Carewe’s address. Said he’d send any 
message for me through Carewe’s 
bankers.” 

“How about Marie’s story?” 

“Oh, I corroborated all that. A 
woman, supposed to be Carewe’s sister, 
did go there the day Carewe left town, 
but I couldn’t find out at what hour 
she left the apartment or when he left 
it. And there’s a new porter, so I 
couldn’t get a line on where his baggage 
was taken. However, we’ve got enough 
between us.” 

“Too damn much, I should say!” 
Blake’s elation was subdued. 

“Guess you're right, kid. Carewe’s 
movements seem pretty open—no ap- 
parent attempt at secrecy—but I’d 
stake my last dollar on his having those 
jewels or knowing where they are.” 
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“You've struck a snag,” said Blake. 3 
“How can you go on with the case un- 


less you put it up to Harding.” 


“I’ve got to put it up to him, but™ 


I’m.afraid I’ve opened up a compro- 
mising situation.” Elkins looked wor- 
ried. 

“Gee! I don’t envy you your job, 
What the deuce can you say to him?” 

“T’ll have to give him the facts be- 
fore I unearth any more of them. So 
far, it’s largely a matter of speculation. 
He may prefer to let it go at that. 
I should think he would.” 

“If he’s just, he won’t blame you 
for what you’ve unearthed.” 

“He’s a good sort, kid, but it’s a 
pretty dangerous subject to approach a 
man with. However, I’ve got to see 
the thing through, and I'll get it over 
with as soon as possible. I’ll see Har- 
ding to-morrow afternoon, but, hon- 
estly, Bobby, I’d rather be kicked 
around the block.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WAYFARER 


PROM head to foot the dust they saw 
Upon me as I passed, and frowned: 
They could not see me closer draw 
My flowery robe around. 


They said: “The plenty of the swine 
To him were riches!”—this of me 

Who drink the Dawn’s aérial wine, 
Such’ food as feeds the bee. 


They taunted: 


“Autumn’s frosty teeth 


He feels when Night lets down her bars.” 
But kings might envy me beneath 
My coverlid of stars. 
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IDA MALLARD suspended her 
brush and said to the woman 
on the dais, whose portrait she 

was painting: 

“His sister was here again this 
morning, with her pathetic little plaint, 
‘Why don’t you do something?’ Just as 
if he hadn’t always run around with 
other women!” 

“That’s true,” Julia Ord replied in 
her rich low voice. 

“Yes, and besides, if I worried, how 
could I do my work? I pointed that 
out to her, but that only bewildered 
her. ‘Anyhow,’ I said, ‘he always 
comes back to me.’” She worked 
again for a time silently. “Though 
there might come a time when he 
wouldn’t. This latest affair—suppos- 
ing it were serious?” 

“His affair with--the dancer?” Julia 
asked softly. 

“Yes, Pearl Primrose,” Vida said de- 
risively. “Have you ever seen her?” 

“No.” 

“Neither have I. She’s quite young.” 
Vida painted carefully for several mo- 
ments. Her next remark was entirely 
unexpected. “The fact is, I think it is 
serious. In its way, I mean—the way 
of passion, not love. If I thought it 
were real love, I wouldn’t have made 
the decision I’m about to reveal to you. 
Don’t lose your pose. There, that’s 
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splendid! You're really a marvelous 
model, you know. I feel in my bones 
that this portrait is going to be my best 
yet. What do you think of my calling 
it ‘Ivory and Gold’?” 

“Tt sounds very well. What is your 
plan?” 

But Vida had become immersed in a 
technical point. She was a slouchy 
brunette, not tall, with warm color and 
odd dark eyes. Her studio garb did not 
become her, nor was it very clean. She 
kept brushes behind her ears and wore 
a green eyeshade while painting. 
Nevertheless, she was a handsome 
woman. Already she enjoyed artistic 
fame. 

“The plan?’ she said at last. 
“Well, you see, he has always gone on 
till he tired of his amour, but this time 
it looks as if I’d have to act. So I’m 
going to.” 

“Well?” 

“I’m going to get him back.” She 
rolled a cigarette and went to the grate 
to light it. “It’s this way, Julia. There 
are certain things I’ve ceased to give 
Glenn—diversion, excitement, attention 
—I’ve been so crazy about my art. 
And, after all, I owe him something, 
don’t I? If I hadn’t been so absorbed, 
perhaps he wouldn’t have run after 
women so much. And all this philan- 
dering hasn’t been good for him; he has 
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neglected his own work. And it doesn’t 
add character to him, either.” She 
smoked energetically. “Understand, if 
this affair meant something good for 
him, I’d keep out, of it. But something 
tells me, Julia, that it isn’t good for 
him or for her or any one or any- 
thing. Well, then, the thing for him to 
do is to find out where he stands, and 
I’m going to help him find out.” She 
walked back to the easel and gazed at 
the portrait. “Yes, I’m going to get 
back into the life he likes—fun, enter- 
taining, parties, shows—and I’m going 
to dress for it, too. When I put my 
mind to it I can look like other women, 
you know.” 
“And so you mean to outdo your 
rival at her own game?” 
“If I can. Perhaps, however, she'll 
give him up voluntarily.” 
“They seldom do,” Julia murmured. 
“I know,” Vida answered after a 
pause, “but how are we to know the 
inner souls of people, and what may 
suddenly make them choose the hon- 
orable course?’ She watched her 
model a moment. “But you look—you 
don’t believe she will give him up?” 
i) ed 
“Very well, I see you don’t, and so 
you belong to those who think——” 
“Vida, I belong to those who have 
supposed you didn’t care enough for 
Glenn to try to hold him, and F 
“Look out, you’re losing your pose, 
But I do care. And if she'll not give 
him up, then I'll make her put up a 
fight.* Let her come out into the open. 
She’s received socially. Why shouldn’t 
we fight openly? It’s the underhanded- 
ness of it that’s so paltry. Don’t you 
think so, Julia?” 

“You forget, Vida, that few people 
are as frank as you.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that. Most peo- 
ple are pretty honest. But you look 
tired. I'll stop work. It’s lunch time, 
anyhow. Yes, here’s Mamie bringing it 
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in. Put it by the fire, Mamie. But 
where is our friend Dale?” 

“Mr. Winters is in the music room,” 
Mamie said, wheeling the cart to the old 
English trencher board by the hearth. 
“He wouldn’t come up, till you were 
through work.” 

“Then send him up at _ once.” 
Turning to Julia, “Now be nice to 
him.” 

“To Dale? Who wouldn’t be?” 
Julia smiled, pausing before the mirror 
and gazing at the slim, golden-haired 
reflection. Then she passed behind the 
screen, A moment later a tall thin 
man entered, extending large tanned 
hands. 

“Oh, Dale, you old dear!” 

“Vida! And I get a kiss, don’t 1?” 

“You certainly do, after our formal 
meeting yesterday. Here, thank good- 
ness, we can be sensible! And don’t 
be looking around wistfully; Julia’s 
behind the screen changing.” 

“Hello, Dale!’ Julia called. He 
flushed with pleasure, and when she 
appeared he took her hands and looked 
at her keenly, while she complimented 
him on the benefits from his year in 
Peru. 

“And you, Julia, are wonderful! 
How goes the writing?” 

“Pretty well, thanks.” 

“She’s on a gorgeous novel,” Vida 
put in, as she arranged the table. 

“And do you still live in that funny 
old house near Sheridan Square?” 

“Yes, and will you be coming to see 
me?” 

“That’s a superfluous question. Ah, 
Vida, lunch here in this quiet old house, 
by this historic grate—if you could 
guess how I’ve longed for this sort of 
thing!” 

“And we've longed to see you back, 
Dale. And there’s so much to tell you! 
Let’s gossip, and then we want to hear 
what you've been doing.” 

But the gossip was not half ex- 
hausted when Mamie came to remove 
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the things. Still another hour passed 
before Vida said: 

“Now we must hear about your ex- 
ploits.” 

“But 
work,” 

“Nonsense. Vou were doing a great 
task, an impossible one. Such things 
are epic.” 

“Well, if I had your gift or Julia’s, 
maybe I could make it seem so. Now 
I chiefly remember a struggle with the 
elements—and that includes the la- 
borers. Really, they’re as primitive 
and abstract as weather or topography ; 
like the earth they remove, which is 
so much tonnage; and they’re so much 
liftage or haulage or diggage. If they 
have individuality, you haven’t time to 
find it. I crave individuals, and I have 
them now, and I’m happy.” 

“You were happy there,” said Vida, 
“for you were building.” 

“Did you make friendships?’ Julia 
asked. “You are so sociable!” 

“Yes, but more or less hectic, arti- 
ficial ones. Do you know, I’ve come 
back with a great desire to let things 
take their natural course? I’m sated 
with seeing things mapped out and di- 
verted. I want to drift on a river that 
is just going to flow idly to the sea 
and empty into it unutilized.” 

“Then I take it you will not remain 
in New York?” Julia laughed. 

“It’s a mood,” said Vida. “You're a 
builder, and you'll want your materia!s 
again, long before we’re ready to lose 
you. I, too, want to build, to divert. 
I see force undirected, and I want to 
help it to find its uses. That’s my new 
mood.” , 

“Well, you’re an artist.” 

“It isn’t that. But tell us of the 
dam. Julia is eager, too. Remember, 
she writes, so she knows it’s the strug- 
gle of the builder with the elements 
that is the eternal theme.” 

He complied, and another two hours 
slipped by magically. 


I hadn’t any, Vida, except 


When Julia had to leave he walked 
with her to her home. The Way lay 
through Washington Square. A light 
snow was falling. 

Her house was a small one which 
she had remodeled, making the ground 
floor into one large room. Simple lines 
were preserved in the decorations, and 
the effect was somewhat austere. Her 
desk stood at the far end, under a wide 
window. Midway of the room a big 
grate was piled with glowing logs. 
They sat here, and she made tea. 

“I know,” he said, as the time came 
for him to leave, “you'll say it’s too 
soon for me to speak. Don’t be dis- 
tressed,” he added, noting her quick 
gesture. “I’m going to say something 
very different from what you expect. 
It isn’t much, either. Will you let 
me?” 

“Dale, I had hoped you wouldn't 
want—I hoped you had forgotten. If 
it’s that——” 

“No, Julia. I haven’t forgotten.” 
He paused. “But—well, I’ve always 
tried to force you to care for me. That 
was wrong. Do you remember what 
I was saying at Vida’s, about drifting? 
Well, she called it a mood, and so it 
is, as far as my work goes, but in 
this, it’s permanent, Julia. You remem- 
ber you asked me not to write to you. 
Well, I learned not to mind the silence; 
I came to prefer it. I’ve drifted. I’m 
going on drifting. If you want to come 
to love me, all right. If you don’t, 
then it isn’t to happen. I’m through 
trying to direct your feelings into my 
channel. I’m to be here four months. 
Perhaps before I go But if not, I 
shall begin to study how to forget you. 
And, although my love for you stirs 
now, when I see you again, that first 
excitement will pass, and I shall do 
nothing while I am here to force it. 
Strange words for an engineer, aren’t 
they? But I mean them. You look 
at me so steadily, | suppose you mean, 
‘Does he expect me to take the initia- 
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tive, if I ever come to care for him? 
Yes, Julia, I do. I’ve dangled after 
you for seven years. You're a modern 
woman and self-supporting, so there’s 
no reason on earth why the next word, 
if there is to be one, shouldn’t come 
from you. If it doesn’t come from 
you, it will never be spoken.” 

“And can you hope it will ever be 
spoken?” she asked, after a long 
silence. 

“I neither hope it will be nor fear 
it will not be, Julia. And you are too 
sensible to resent my attitude. You be- 
lieve the standards are equal for the 
sexes, sO you cannot object.” 

“But what need is there for this 
drifting, as you call it? All that can 
be avoided right now, by my telling 
you x 

“No!” He rose. “I don’t accept it 
now. You and I have changed in a 
year, Julia. We are progressive beings, 
aren’t we? We have to learn each 
other over again. It wouldn’t be fair 
to either if we decided it all now. And 
may I come to see you next week when 
I get back from Boston?” 

“Certainly, Dale. We are old friends 
stili, I hope.” She smiled. 

When he had gone she sat by the 
fire for a time, and then, rousing her- 
self, she looked at the clock and imme- 
diately went to the telephone. 

“Yes, it’s I. Yes, quite 
alone. In twenty minutes? 
Good!” 

And the twenty minutes were not 
quite up when Glenn Mallard appeared 
at the doorway. Seeing her standing 
on the hearth, he strode to her and 
folded her in his arms with a passion- 
ate kiss. 





“But Julia, something must have 
happened. This thoughtfulness—has 
any one found out?” 

“Of course not, Glenn. 
protects us.” 

She was clinging to him, her self- 


The devil 
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command discarded. But presently 
she freed herself with a quiet persist- 
ence and moved from him a space, and 
looked at him. Innumerable women 
must have looked at him with even 
more of the same primitive idolatry. 
He gave, in that severely esthetic room, 
somewhat of the impression of a sculp- 
tured god come to life. 

“Come, what are you thinking of, 
Julia?” 

“Glenn, why are you so sure Vida 
isn’t in love with you ?” 

“Oh, are we to talk of that?’ He 
laughed, but with a touch of dissatis- 
faction. 

“But she believes in this talk about 
you and the dancer. Why wouldn’t she 
offer to free you, if she doesn’t care?” 

“T’ve had a lot of those affairs, and 
she knows they never last.” 

“I think ‘she thinks this time it’s— 
different.” 

“Nonsense! She’s all wrapped up in 
her painting; she never thinks of it. 
Gracious, Julia, I’ve more than once 
said that we might as well tell her 
the truth, but you flew out at me!” 

“Oh, Glenn, you said it, but like a 
child, without comprehending what it 
might mean to her.” 

“Well, then, what’s wrong? You 
didn’t want me to tell her, because you 
were her closest friend. You said it 
would humiliate her. Well, now do 
you want me to tell her because you 
think she cares? I don’t understand 
you, dearest. But I know you're 
wrong. Vida looks on me as a sort 
of habit. She’s fond of me and I’m 
tremendously fond of her, and so why 
aren't we to go on for the present 
just as we are?” 

“Just as we are! Glenn, things like 
this aren’t kept hidden forever.” 

He turned on her, 

“Then what is it, Julia? Are we to 
break off?” 

“Oh, Glenn!” she cried. 

He came toward her quickly. 
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“Dale Winters is back. Is that it?” 

“Now, that I simply disdain to an- 
swer.” 

“Isn’t this his cigar?” 

“He walked over with me from 
Vida’s. And as for what you mean— 
why, he no longer cares. He even said 
so.” 
“What ?” 

“At least he strongly indicated that 
the past year had practically obliterated 
me from his mind.” 

“Is there another woman?” 

“He didn’t mention one, but—oh, 
Glenn, how silly! As if I cared, or 
ever could, for Dale!” 

She was rejoiced by his jealousy. 
And when he drew her to him again 
she forgot the shame of her deceit. 
When his kisses were on her lips all 
but her love for him faded away. She 
did not, just then at least, even remem- 
ber how, until that strange confidence 
of Vida’s in the studio that morning, 
she had been making up her mind to 
tell Vida all. 

But Vida had said: “I care for him.” 

Well, all the more reason now to tell 
the truth. 

No, Vida would play with her new 
idea for a time, but then she would 
forget, and go back to her painting, and 
everything would go on as it was. So 
why should there be an estrangement? 
And as long as Vida thought it was the 
dancer, she would never really believe 
Glenn was serious. It would seem to 
her just another affair. But to find 
out that it was her closest friend, that 
it was Julia Ord! 

At any rate, she need not know now. 


Il. 


Julia hung up the receiver and stared 
into space. 

“So she’s begun! I wonder if I’m 
to be her confidante all through her 
campaign. Has she no sense of pri- 
vacy ?” 


Vida had just announced a dinner 
for Dale Winters. 

“I’m going to put on a bit of side,” 
she had $aid over the phone, “so I went 
to your dressmaker, Madame Gaillard. 
Prepare for a vision. I swear>I don't 
look over twenty-eight in it.” 

In the four years Julia had known 
her, she had seen nothing of Vida’s 
social side that could be called reassur- 
ing. “She had been content with a 
wardrobe of three evening gowns, while 
her other dresses were of her own 
creating, and she wore them usually 
with an air of having scrambled into 
them just in time to keep her engage- 
ment. She was not unknown to reveal 
smudges of paint. Beads were her fa- 
vorite ornament and she had them in 
astonishing numbers, some worthless, 
some priceless. 

And what would the dinner be like? 
Julia recalled her previous spasmodic 
entertainments, her absent-mindedness, 
her queer menus, her wrong combina- 
tions of people—the last a piece of 
carelessness which would have been dis- 
astrous with any one less lovable. Her 
sheer good nature and the solid fact of 
her artistic ability back of this irrespon- 
sibleness, made outraged guests for- 
give. 

But, at this dinner for Dale Win- 
ters, Vida was to disappoint her 
friends of every anticipated mischance. 
The guests fitted, the food was good, 
she remembered her duties as a host- 
ess, refraining from letting her 
thoughts wander from them to the 
studio, and, above all, her dress not 
only conformed to the styles and paid 
the compliment of being new and clean, 
but it set her off marvelously. She 
revealed, in short, the Vida of the 
earlier days, spoken of by her old 
friends, when she had first married 
Glenn, 

“Yes, fifteen years ago she was a 
jolly little butterfly,” Dale had said 
once. And to-night there might have 
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~ been no gap between the past and the 


now. 

One of the gayest of the merry party 
was Glenn. He had just returned from 
a trip, exuberant from success. He 
liked being host. To-morrow he had a 
rendezvous with Julia, whom the 
length of the table separated from him 
so that they had no need to dissemble. 
He did not even mind that Julia was 
on Dale’s right. 

Other people came after dinner. The 
merriment increased. Glenn and a 
charming little sculptress, Catherine 
Royds, plunged into one of their fla- 
grant and perfectly meaningless flirta- 
tions. Dale Winters, in one of his rare 
conversational moods, kept many in 
gales of laughter with his anecdotes. 
There was a delightfully informal fel- 
low who sang a great deal, simply be- 
cause no one would let him stop. 

Of course, wherever groups formed 
small enough, Vida was the topic. If 
she would only keep up this sort of 
thing! A few may have guessed her 
motive for beginning it. If she sus- 
pected so, it did not bother her. 

But what did Glenn think of Vida? 
Julia watched him and could not tell. 
He was always extremely nice to her 
because he was extremely fond of her, 
and, moreover, he had known her like 
this before. This was the Vida he, 
the fickle, had cared for enough to 
marry. 

Dale had come up and was talking, 
when both were arrested by a little 
scene at the piano, where Glenn had 
joined Vida and the singing gentleman. 
They saw him urge her, and then slip 
his arm around her, at which, laughing, 
she yielded, and he turned at once and 
announced : 

“My wife has consented to render her 
famous imitation of Sefiorita Dolores 
de los Pimientos, the Castilian diva 
direct from Madrid.” 

Acclamations greeted this, and the 
singing young man struck up a florid 


air at the piano, while Vida, taking 


an attitude, began a somewhat subtle - 


and quite delicious travesty. She knew 
Spanish well enough, being a native of 
southern California, to misuse it very 
funnily. The performance was a fa- 
miliar one of hers, and perennially 
side-splitting. Even Julia laughed 
heartily. Yet she was haunted by the 
manner in which Glenn had said “My 
wife.” The words had seemed so per- 
manent, so solid. 

She left early, pretending a head- 
ache. 

“Well, Julia,” Vida asked, going into 
the hall with her, “do you think I’ve 
started well? Have I a chance to re- 
capture my Don Juan?” 

“T hadn’t the faintest idea you could 
be such a hostess,” Julia replied eva- 
sively. “Every one is raving about 
you.” 

“T’m rather crazy about myself,” 
Vida smiled, eying herself in the 
mirror. 


“Why did you wear that dress?’ 
Glenn asked next day, as she joined 
him at lunch. “It isn’t becoming.” 

“T didn’t want to revive Dale’s pas- 
sion by being too beautiful,” she said. 

His irrelevant reply was: 

“Wasn't Vida ripping? She’s a great 
girl! I’m glad she’s going in for fun 
again. She has such delightful social 
instinct, when she forgets her art. Not 
that I’d like her to neglect that. By 
the way, she showed me your portrait 
this morning. Really, I think it’s mag- 
nificent! Don’t you?” 

“It flatters me,” she 
craftily. 

“No. Even Vida’s art couldn’t do 
that. But it shows a something in you, 
an elusive wistfulness behind your 
pride and _ self-possession—the some- 
thing / see, that makes me want to fold 
you close to me, to protect you.” And 
he took her hand. 

She lowered her gaze. 
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“Let’s talk of you,” he said. “I’ve 
been away a week, and last night didn’t 
count.” 

“No, thanks to you.” She laughed. 
And when he stared, she went on. “I 
know it was to guard our secret, but 
need you really have avoided me? That 
might be even more conspicuous than 
open flirting.” 

“You’re thinking of 
Royds!” he cried. 

“Glenn, how ridiculous!” 

He managed to kiss her hand. 

“You have no rival,” he said, with 
a look that made her breath shorten 
and her lids lower over the flame in 
her eyes. 


Catherine 
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To Julia’s intense relief, the sittings 
had ended. Vida had made a point of 
finishing the portrait because then she 
meant to take a holiday from the studio, 
she said. Apparently she was satisfied 
with the way her plan was going, and 
she had mapped out a long program 
of social events of all sorts, to last, it 
would seem, throughout the winter. 

Julia watched Glenn’s reaction care- 
fully. His attitude was one of amused 
satisfaction. “It’s doing her no end of 
good to play around this way,” he said, 
“and I hope you encourage her in it. 
Julia thought that he, at any rate, en- 
couraged her. Certainly he went out 
oftener with her, and stayed at home 
for many of her parties, even those 
which Julia did not attend. 

Julia evaded some invitations on the 
plea of work, although her writing was 
actually in a miserable state, and she 
unable, apparently, to better it. But 
going to Vida’s parties involved too 
much hypocrisy. Also, she found that 
she was jealous of even this small and 
pathetic result of Vida’s strategy, be- 
grudging the time Glenn gave his wife 
out of mere indulgent affection. 

However, as the season advanced, 
Julia began to modify somewhat her 
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disesteem of Vida’s powers. In the 
first place, having turned her mind to 
entertaining and going out, Vida was 
soon carrying out the campaign almost 
as skillfully as she carried out her ar- 
tistic activities. In the second place, 
a man like Glenn Mallard naturally 
likes his wife to shine socially, and 
more than once, as the time went on, 
he expressed his pride in this new 
popularity of hers. 

Vida was planning a very special af- 
fair for Washington’s Birthday, and 
Glenn went to Julia to urge her attend- 
ance. 

“You haven’t paid her the compli- 
ment of coming for ages! I think she’s 
hurt, Julia. I can’t understand it. It’s 
funny that just when she lays aside her 
work for a good healthy holiday, you 
bury yourself in your writing. I don’t 
think you love any one or anything 
but your writing, after all.” 

It was the first time he had ever 
spoken to her irritably. But, although 
she resented his tone and was jealous 
of his interest in the party, she con- 
cealed her anger and said that she 
might go. He caught her in his arms 
then. 

But when the’ night came she re- 
mained at home. The next morning 
she awaited a scene with Glenn, but 
Glenn didn’t appear. In the afternoon 
he phoned that he was going out of 
town. When he came next day he ex- 
pressed only a perfunctory regret. The 
party had been ripping, Vida had ex- 
celled herself. 

“People asked for you. We missed 
you, but of course you couldn’t come 
if you were ill.” She had invented a 
headache. 

This was infinitely worse than an 
outright quarrel. The collectiveness of 
the “we missed you” stung her. Ah, 
she should have gone! Why had she 
caviled over it? She did not hesitate 


at the big treachery; why this squeam- 
ishness over the petty deceits? Per- 
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haps it was her sense of honor, she 
told herself sardonically. But what was 
he saying now? 

“You know _ ‘Little Miss Muffett’ 
opens Friday night, and I’ve brought 
two tickets, in case you care to go.” 
He referred to the musical comedy in 
which his protégée, Pearl Primrose, was 
to have an important part. “I’m giv- 
ing Pearl a little blow-out after the 
show, of course, but I’d like you to 
see her dance. Do you care for the 
tickets ?” 

Well, she was going to make no more 
blunders. She thanked him warmly 
and immediately invited Mrs, Deming, 
a woman he liked particularly, over the 
phone. 

Floating and whirling about the rose- 
lighted stage, Pearl Primrose gave the 
effect of anymph. Through the glasses 
Julia admired her delicate body, her 
pretty face, in which were mingled 
wildness and sadness, and the exquisite 
poetry of her dancing. Mrs, Deming 
was in raptures. 

When the lights went up after the 
first act, the first persons Julia saw 
were Vida Mallard and Catherine 
Royds and Dale Winters in an oppo- 
site box. 

It took her breath away. 

Vida saw her looking and fluttered 
her fan, but the usual friendly giow 
was lacking, and Julia respected her 
for that dignity of reserve and for the 
rebuke it implied, although in her own 
heart there was no fondness left, and 
now, all at once, no regret. For in 
a flash she comprehended that she was 
jealous of Vida. 

It was an unpremeditated duel. 
Julia was at her best-—she had taken 
care to be so—in order to sedeem her- 
self in her lover’s eyes. But was her 
best any better than Vida’s/ It seemed 
incredible that the woman over there 
was Vida Mallard, the portrait painter. 
The audience found her at least as 
fascinating as Julia, and as many visi- 


tors dropped into that box as into this. 
Even Catherine Royds was not more 
animated. Only Dale looked solemn— 
solemnest, indeed, when he smiled. 

Watching her, Julia hated her for 
her beauty, for her unsuspected power 
to charm, and for her sheer gameness 
in attending thus openly the show in 
which her husband’s accredited pro- 
tégée was one of the stars. 

Then Glenn entered his wife’s box. 
Of course, he instantly started one of 
his flirtations with Catherine Royds, 
but his arm was over his wife’s chair 
back, and more than once Julia saw 
his hand rest in unconscious fondness 
on her shoulder. 

“Is he not coming to me?” she won- 
dered savagely, although she was laugh- 
ing and talking with two or three men 
at the time. But presently he did 
come, much excited by the success of 
the dancer, as he whispered to Julia. 

“If you could only be at the supper 
afterward!” he managed to whisper, 
squeezing her hand. 

“She dances divinely, but I don’t find 
her half as attractive as your wife,” 
she said. 

He flushed. 

“Yes, isn’t Vida great?’ And Julia 
saw in his confusion the confirmation 
of her fears. 

“I’m wearing my green dress—have 
you observed?” she asked. 

“Surely I observed. I never saw you 
look so beautiful,’ he answered. 
“Don’t you see enslavement in my 
gaze?” 

She laughed softly. It was just what 
she did not see. 

And after the show they could not 
meet; he was tied up with his party 
for the dancer. 

Then the lights went down. 

After the first scene of the next act 
Mrs. Deming, to Julia’s enormous re- 
lief, pleaded a headache. Pearl Prim- 
rose would not appear again, and some- 
how the show had spent itself and 
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was driveling on toward its inevitably 
tiresome and artificial end. They 
left. 

The next day, to her own fury, Julia 
was threatened with a return of the 
malady which sometimes afflicted her, 
and her doctor insisted on her going 
South for at least a month. 

She began to pack, telling no one but 
Glenn, who came to her from his office. 

“You do look fagged, Julia. You 
need a rest, you know.” 

“But I hate Hot Springs. Perhaps 
you will come down?” 

“Yes, maybe I can. Business is 
pretty tangled, though. Still, maybe I 
can run down.” And he kissed her, 
but his zeal had a tinge of the perfunc- 
tory. 

Julia sent a note to Vida, beginning 
“Dearest Vida,” in which she excused 
herself from a personal farewell on 
the grounds of hurry. She left that 
night. 

Arrived at Hot Springs, two weeks 
passed, and Glenn had not yet come. 
He had written infrequently, pleading 
business pressure. Incidentally, he had 
mentioned the failure of the musical 
comedy. 

Vida had sent one brief note. She 
expressed a sincere desire for Julia’s 
return to health, and said she had taken 
up her painting again. However, a 
New York paper reported a party she 
had given, at which, to Julia’s amaze- 
ment, Pearl Primrose had danced, 
“costume and setting designed and 
executed by the hostess herself.” 

“It means but one thing. Vida feels 
that she has won her goal. She has 
attracted him to her again. She no 
longer fears a rival. I wonder if she 
ever really feared. And I, sure of my 
power over him, despising her pathetic 
little game—I have Iet her win! But 
the game isn’t finished yet! No, not 
yet!” 

She promptly sent Glenn a message 
of three words: “I am ill.” 
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Then he came. 

And the first half hour with him told 
her she had lost him. 

He did not yet know it himself, and 
so he betrayed himself at every turn. 
He was overdemonstrative, even for 
him, but in fits and starts, with absent 
intervals, when he would look at her 
impatiently. He did not believe in her 
message now; he knew it was a ruse, 
although, to be sure, she looked ill 
enough. He overemphasized: his busi- 
ness, was out of sorts with the place, 
the hotel, the food. Nor was he jeal- 
ous of a young foreigner who was dan- 
gling after her. But, worst of all was 
his reluctance to speak of Vida, and, 
when he did so, his self-consciousness 
gave him away. 

That decided her to put him to the 
test. 

“Glenn, when I get back I’m going 
to tell Vida everything about you and 
me, so that she can set you free.” 

He was openly horrified. 

“Oh, no, Julia! No, dear—not yet! 
That is, you see—it isn’t the right time. 
Wait. You were right all along, when 
you used to urge me not to tell her, 
and—no, not just yet!” He covered 
her with kisses, while confused excuses 
tumbled from his lips. At last she said 
softly: 

“Very well. As you wish, dearest.” 
And to herself, “Fool, not knowing 
your mind from day to day! But I’m 
not one of your whims, I’m Julia Ord! 
Before you leave here 

“Of what are you thinking, darling?” 
he cajoled. 

“You mean of whom am I thinking. 
And who would it be?” And _ she 
twined herself around him. 

He returned to New York next day. 
He did not know, when he left, that 
she was really ill. 

Those days spent in a bedroom of a 
winter-resort hotel were the ghastliest 
of Julia’s life. The bodily distress 
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meant nothing, bad as it was. 
mental misery prostrated her. 

She had meant to follow him back, 
and seeing herself beridden brought 
her to a point of savagery. Then came 
a conflict as to her course when she 
should return. To tell Vida appealed 
to her as a revenge. Yes, she would 
do that. “A fine husband! A man you 
can’t trust even with your most inti- 
mate friend!” She hated him, too. 
Yes, she would sow discord between 
them. He thought she would keep still, 
but she would tell. Then a feeling 
of revulsion seized her. How horrible 
it was to have such a nature as hers! 
And how weak! Why should she not 
forget them both, and go on with her 
life as if they had never existed? But 
his picture would arise before her. She 
could feel again his caresses, hear his 
wonderful, irresistible voice. So it 
went, day by day, until she reached the 
limit of all feeling, and a listlessness 
followed which even the disappearance 
of her illness did not lighten. 

Then one night came the beginning 
of her emergence. The young French- 
man who had paid her attentions told 
her the story of his sister, whose hus- 
band had been lost in the war. He 
told her, he said, because it was such 
a strange story, one she might use, be- 
cause she had the sympathy. He had 
read a book of hers, which he likened 
in some of its aspects to the works of 


Turgenief. This praise, the highest she 


The 


could have desired, and the extremely 


touching narrative he had told her, 
roused her to the shamefulness of 
her self-centered brooding. She made 


up her mind to get well and return to 
New York and make a new start, with 
the past fifteen months wiped off the 
At the end of another fortnight 
she was able to leave. 

Now that she had made the 
lution, she went to the other extreme, 
and the idea atonement filled 
thoughts. She could never start fresh 
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until she had confessed to Vida. She 
left out of account the distress it might 
cause Vida. She must exorcise the 
past. She would get back her old self! 
She would tell the truth! 


IV. 

On reaching New York, she had to 
go from the station to her publisher’s. 
From there she took a bus to Wash- 
ington Square. 

Dale Winters was on the same bus. 

“Good heavens, Julia! You've really 
been ill?” 

“Yes, but I’m all right now.” With 
the scanty attention she was able to 
give him, she thought he looked pale 
and worn, and she realized that of the 
four months he was to spend in the 
States, three were already past. By 
now he must comprehend the hopeless- 
ness of her ever speaking that word for 
which he had said he would wait. He 
had waited. Did he still care? Did 
he still stand by his doctrine of natural 
courses ? 

She did not ask about Vida, and at 
Twenty-third Street he left the bus. 
Eleven short blocks now lay between 


her and the scene of her confession, 
At Fourteenth Street she found her- 
self trembling when the bus was held 
up by a parade turning into the 
Avenue. But, as it lumbered past 
Thirteenth Street, she pushed the bell 
with a steady hand. She alighted 
cal nly 

Down westward block she saw 
the Mallard house with its window 
boxes and studio roof. She directed 
her steps toward it 


“Ves, Miss Ord,” said Mamie, in an- 


swer to her ring she’s in. she’s 


workin’, but I’m sure she'll be in 

ery 

Julia went up to the studio and 

knocked 
There Was no 


answer, so she pushed 


open the door. Vida was not there and 
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she entered. The grate fire was crack- 
ling. There was a big canvas on the 
easel, but there was no model. 


Not to look at the picture, but out : 


of sheer restlessness, she went to the 
other side of the easel. 

It was her own portrait. 

Hers—but so changed, so trans- 
formed, as to wring from her a sharp 
cry, as if something had stabbed her 
to the heart. 

Every baseness, every deceit and 
hypocrisy of which she had been guilty 
in all these months, looked out at her! 
A Julia Ord mercilessly and master- 
fully revealed in her true relationship 
to the woman who had painted the pic- 
ture. And in her lap, coiled in the 
ivory drapery, was a little green snake! 

She gazed as if turned to stone. 

Then something made her look up. 
Vida stood -before her—Vida, in a 
soiled smock and draggly sandals, a 
smudge on her arm, and beads dan- 
gling, with the eyeshade over her head 
and brushes behind her ears. 

“So—you hadn’t guessed that I 
knew?” she asked calmly. 

Julia sank down on the near-by 
couch, leaning her head against the 
cushions, her face turned away. She 
was literally numb. 

“T didn’t mean you to see this. No 
one else has.” Vida spoke coldly, 
casually. She crossed to the hearth and 
threw into the fire the paper from a 
package she had been unwrapping. 

There was a long silence. 

“Are you going to exhibit it?” Julia 
asked at length. 

“No. Of course not!” 

“‘Of course not,’” Julia repeated 
dully. “I beg your pardon.” And 
then, rising with difficulty, she added, 
“T—I will go now.” She moved me- 
chanically toward the door. 

Vida’s eyes, following her, lost some 
of their steeliness, and in more nearly 
her own voice she said: 

“Wait. We may as well—there are 
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things we’d better say now, to show 
each other just where we stand.” 

“Ts there anything to be shown, 
after—that?’ And Julia glanced in 
loathing toward the portrait. 

“Well, yes—certain things must be 
said—that is, I—and we'll not have 
another chance.” 

“That’s true,” Julia murmured. 

“T knew,” said Vida quietly, “long 
before you came to sit for your pic- 
ture.” 

“You—you 
knowing?” 

“Why, yes, that was why I did ask 
you! I did it to keep from hating you. 
I thought——” She stopped and ab- 
sently wiped the smudge from her arm. 
“At first I supposed you were fighting 
against your infatuation, and I cer- 
tainly never thought of hating you then, 
but when you went on with the affair, 
that was different! Oh, it was by ac- 
cident, I assure you, that I first dis- 
covered it! One day I surprised you 
both—you never knew—and after that 
it was easy enough to see through it 
all, especially through him. You were 
adroit, I admit.” 

Julia pressed her lips together. 

“IT suppose I was——” 

“But, as I say, you went on with it, 
and then I felt I was hating you. Well, 
we'd been such friends—I’ve loved you 
more than any other woman, I think 
—and I knew if I painted you, if I flung 
myself into a good piece of work, into 
painting you——_ And it was so! The 
hate all sublimated into that picture 
you knew, for it was a good picture, 
if you remember ?” 

Julia moistened her lips. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“And we had those long talks, and 
all the things I had believed in you, I 
found them, and painted them; and I 
thought: ‘She will put down this in- 
fatuation or, if she can’t, she will tell 
me.’ Everything would have been all 
right if you had told me. Although 
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even then I should have tried to show 
you that it wasn’t real love, either his 
or yours. That was why I was glad 
Dale Winters had come back. I had 
believed that you and he—but of 
course I was mistaken. But the other, 
if you could have convinced me it was 
real love, L-would have given him up. 
But you were silent. You worked 
secretly. And then, when I tried to 
make you tell, when I said I was going 
to win him back from the dancer, you 
let me, as you thought, fight in the dark, 
against a fictitious rival. And then, Julia, 
I let my hate come! And, when you 
sent for him to join you in the South 
—I painted this.” 

She went to the picture, her sandals 
making an incongruous shuffle on the 
bare floor. 

“Tt’s strange,” she went on somberly, 
“how little altering it needed—a touch 
here, another there, and the snake in 
your lap—the little green snake!” 

Julia stood like a statue. 

“But this what I want to say, 
Julia. I don’t hate you now. Some- 
how, the hate—well, it’s gone. And I 
brought out the picture this morning 
to destroy it. Yes, excellent work as 
it is. It is excellent! I know that. 
3ut I shall destroy it. And there is 
another thing I’ve lost. I’ve lost my 
love for Glenn.” 

At that, Julia looked at her. 
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“Yes. I’m going to divorce him.” 
“Divorce! When you have got him 
back ?” 


“Why do you think I have got him 
back? Because you have lost him? 
No, Julia, it isn’t I who have won him. 
It is—Pearl Primrose.” 

They stood and gazed at each other. 

“An . then ¥ ates ‘an 

And—and when you divorce him? 
Julia asked softly. 
crt . 4 Le] 
They are to be married 

Julia sprang to her feet. Rage, 
scorn, and then despair, passed over 
her face. She laughed harshly. She 
was as white as chalk. 
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“I—I oughtn’t to have told you, 
Julia. It’s his affair, not Mine, and, 
indeed, I hadn’t intended to. I had 
wanted you to grope in the dark, as 
you thought I had done. But all that 
—oh, what’s the use? I want to forget 
it all now, and come back to my work. 
Nothing really matters but one’s work,” 
she said as if to herself. There was a 
deep silence. Suddenly she moved to- 
ward Julia, and said almost gently: 
“Don’t regret him. He isn’t worth it. 
In morals he’s only a child. He cheats 
and lies as children do, to get what 
they want. He has’charm, magnetism, 
generosity, but he hasn’t character. He 
isn’t a crook, he’s a Peter Pan.” 

Julia said nothing. 

“As for the dancer, she’s another 
Peter Pan. They’ll play together for- 
ever and be happy and suited. She’s 
his mate. I’m glad he’s found his real 
mate. Dale Winters is right. Let love 
take its natural course—but be sure 
its real love. And my real love now 
is my painting. Yours ” And she 
broke off with a gesture. 

“And when—when did you find out 
it was she?” 

“A few days ago. He told me. But 
don’t expect him to tell you. He knew 
I’d release him; he may fear a scene 
with you.” 

“Vida,” Julia said coldly and evenly, 
“T can’t expect you to believe me, but 
I had come here this morning to tell 
you the—about him and me. Why 
should you believe me? You can’t. 
And yet, it is the truth.” 

Vida’s eyes lighted. 

“If you say it, I do believe you. It 
isn’t your real nature to deceive, to 
cheat. I’m glad you told me that, 
Julia. I’m glad.” 

Julia made a vague sign and went 
to the door. She passed out without a 
word. But she had seen her love for 
Glenn for what it was. 

Two weeks later Vida was granted 
her divorce. 
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V. 


It was an April morning. Julia was 
at breakfast, pale and thin, but trying 
to be ambitious for her work. But 
her mind wouldn’t concentrate, and 
presently it was dwelling on the fact 
that to-morrow Dale Winters was to 
return to Peru. He had been delayed 
a month. 

She had seen him but once since that 
day on the bus, and that was a week 
ago. He still seemed pale and wor- 
ried, and he had practically bidden her 
farewell, doubting whether he would 
have an opportunity to see her again. 

In what mood was he going—he, 
who had called it silly and uncreative 
to love where love was not returned? 
Had he been able to practice his doc- 
trine? Why, then, was he unhappy on 
the eve of the return to the work he 
loved ? 

Assuming that he still cared and that 
she could accept him, would it not be 
a congenial companionship? Passion- 
ate love she could not give him; she 
was through with that, she felt; but 
comradeship—yes, she could travel 
with him and she could do her own 
work while he did his. His loyalty of 
the past seven years touched her. If 
she could respond in a way he would 
accept, it might be her best self re- 
sponding. And he would take her 
away, and she could work again. 

Ever to work again! 

She might send for him now. She 
might tell him the whole truth, and 
if he still wanted her 

She sent a messenger with a note. 
He came in response to it. His face, 
solemnly questioning, but with an inner 
radiance, reassured her. 

“Dale,” she said, flushing, “do you 
still care for me?” The change on his 
face brought her to her feet, it showed 
such astonishment, such consternation. 
And he had crimsoned to the roots of 
his hair. 
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“What is it?” she demanded. But 
she needed no answer; his distressed 
silence told her all. She summoned 
her faculties, 

“Dale—oh, don’t be embarrassed! 
It’s I who should be that, because I 
was going to make use of you. I see 
it now, and how selfish I was. Oh, I 
don’t say it cattily—it was just selfish- 
ness. If you had still cared, I’d have 
gone with you, to get away from my- 
self. That was what I wanted. But 
you don’t care, and you’ve been spared. 
I only wish it were some one else—I 
mean, that you loved some one else— 
for I could get back a little self-respect 
in just being glad for your happiness !” 

He came toward her, his face light- 
ing. 

“Yes, and she'll not mind, although 
it’s still a secret—but it’s Vida.” 

“Vida!” 

“Yes. It’s all happened so quickly— 
that is, with her. It began three months 
ago with me. Even when she got her 
divorce, I couldn’t believe she’d 
But it has all happened, nevertheless. 
She told me yesterday. And when I 
return in the fall we shall be married.” 





“Julia, did you see The Star?” 

“No. Why?’ Still pale and thin, 
Julia had stopped her writing to make 
tea for Catherine Royds. It was a 
Sunday afternoon. 

“Then you haven’t seen the repro- 
duction of your portrait?” 

“My—portrait 2” 

“Yes, Vida’s. Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Vida’s portrait—of me! My God!” 

“What do you mean? You know 
how marvelous it is. See, here’s the 
reproduction. A very decent one, 
really.” Catherine turned to the sup- 
plement and showed the photogravure. 

Julia took it and saw her own like- 
ness gazing out at her, but not as she 
had seen it last. No, as it had been 
originally, but with new beauty, deeper 
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character, with the marks of suffering Later in the day, walking back down 
and conquest, and with purpose reborn. the Avenue, alone, Julia felt the glory of 
The critics raved over it in their own the full spring and saw it in the old 
terms of composition, color, technique. Square, full of life and growth, the © 
They called it the picture of the ex- loves of nesting birds, about to bring 
hibit. forth their little broods, their young. 





“Let’s run up to the Academy. My “Oh, Vida,” she whispered, trem- 
car will be ‘here by the time you dress,” bling, “you have given me spring! 
Catherine urged. You have given me back my work?” 





PLAINT 


From the Roumanian of Mihail Eminescu. 
F‘ YREST dear, why tremulous 
Why your foliage stooped so low 
Though no wind nor rain nor snow? 





Must I not be tremulous 

If my times grow dolorous: 
Noon declining, night still gaining 
Lo! my blossoms, sinking, waning; 





Winds beat all my growth astray, 
Drive the chanting birds away 
Blow unwearyingly at me—— 
Winters come and summers flee 
Must I not be stooped in bl 


When my birds seek gayer bloom 





Over peaks of dreary foliage 
Flocks of swallows pass in voyage 
Take my memory’s array 

And my happiness away 


Clot e sky in somber glow 
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Beating cadence with their wings 
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And ey iecave me cesolate 


Destitute, and desiccate. 
And I'm left with but my gloom 
lo console me in mv do 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, not yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


HE was a clean-limbed, snowy- 
skinned, flaming-haired giantess, 
glorious in beauty. Her super- 

woman lure was masked, but never 
completely hidden, under a veritable 
Napoleonic genius. She was one of the 
most dramatically picturesque figures in 
all history. Here is her strange story: 

The Princess Libussa of Bohemia 
was an eccentric old sovereign, and 
one of the world’s first “new women.” 
Her maid of honor and adored protégée 
was the flaming-haired young giantess, 
Vlasta. 

From childhood, Vlasta was under 
the old princess’ protection and tuition. 
At an age when most girls are content 
to play with dolls, Vlasta was absorbing 
the rudiments of statecraft. Especially 
was she learning Libussa’s amazingly 
advanced ideas on the superiority of 
woman over man. 

These latter precepts burned them- 
selves into the girl’s soul, where, pres- 
ently, still more radical ideas on the 
subject were born. The old princess 
was content to preach such theories. 
Viasta vowed that she would practice 
them. You shall see, soon, how she 
kept her oath. 


Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


V lasta: 


Last of the Amazons, 


From a lanky, red-headed, angular 
brat, the super-woman blossomed into 
glorious young maidenhood. She 
made every one in Libussa’s queer 
court her worshiping slave. The fame 
of her beauty and wit and elusive 
charm traveled far and fast. It 
reached the royal ears of Przemyslas, 
Grand Duke of Bohemia, mightiest 
potentate of Central Europe. 

Przemyslas seldom visited Libussa’s 
court. Nor did he encourage this vas- 
sal princess of his realm to pay state 
visits to his own palace. Libussa’s 
eccentricities bored him, Her theories 
on women’s rights sickened and scan- 
dalized him. But, as there seemed no 
earthly possibility that she could ever 
put any of these theories into practice, 
he did nothing to check her feministic 
preachments. He took mighty good 
care, however, to keep well out of ear- 
shot of them. 

Now, Przemyslas stood in need of a 
wife, to replace the mouselike help- 
meet whom his arrogance and infideli- 
ties had jostled into an early grave. 
Moreover, he was a beauty fancier, and 
ever anxious to add to his collection. 
Wherefore, after hearing a few dozen 
ecstatic tales of Vlasta’s loveliness, the 
archduke found a pretext to visit his 
loyal, if boresome vassal, the Princess 
Libussa. 

The moment he set eyes on the red- 
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haired Vlasta, he knew his trip had not 
been in vain. The girl dazzled him, 
and in lordly style he deigned to make 
a proposition to her. Her answer 
proved to him that the flame in her 
hair was but a pallid and colorless 
thing, compared to the flame in her 
temper. 

In far less lordly fashion—indeed, 
with an unwonted ardor of soul—he 
changed the light-o’-love proposition 
into a formal proposal. In other words, 
the all-powerful Przemyslas, Archduke 
of Bohemia, humbly besought Vlasta’s 
snowy, shapely hand in marriz age. 

Old Princess Libussa was dizzy with 
happiness. Her blatant babble of man’s 
vast inferiority to woman was not proof 
against an archduke’s proposal for her 
maid of honor’s hand. Przemyslas him- 
self considered he had done a very 
handsome thing. But Vlasta could not 
see it that way. She had loved but 
one man in all her golden young life. 
And that man, alone of all the world, 
had flouted her love. His very name 
is forgotten, as are the details of the 
affair. But the effect on Vlasta was 
to be remembered for  cegturies, 
throughout Europe. Never again did 
the golden girl let herself care for any 
man. Never again did she let pass an 
opportunity for wreaking punishment 
on all men, for the pain and shame one 
man had inflicted upon her. And, 
when Przemyslas made his proposal i 
due form, Libussa threw fits of joyfu 
but Vlasta said: “No!” 

Not content with saying no—and hor- 
rifying alike the incredulous 
and the weepingly protesting Libussa— 


gratitude, 
archduke 


the girl proceeded to give a brief word 
picture of Przemyslas, udded the 
opinion that who was 
not blind or insane could bring herself 
such a he. 

he could 
train his arrested powers of speech 
anything more coherent 
blasphemy, 
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fervent no one 


to marry creature as 
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of honor into prison as punishment for 
such a ghastly display of treasonable 
language. Then, in a squirming rage, 
he departed homeward. 

Libussa was far too fond of Vlasta 
and far too much under her influence 
to obey the overlord’s mandate of im- 
prisonment. Instead, she gave the un- 
penitent Vlasta a long lecture on mar- 
riage and on ambition and on the folly 
of angering an archduke. Vlasta lis- 
tened with a tolerant smile. And, for 


a time, the incident seemed to be at 
an end. But only for a time, as you 
shall see. 


Urged thereto by Vlasta, the prin- 
cess decided to form a palace body- 
guard made up entirely of young girls 
—a veritable amazon guard. These 
girls were all of noble birth and were 
chosen for their physical strength and 
beauty, as well as for their powers of 


endurance. The princess was per- 
mitted to think this unique idea all her 
own. But it was Vlasta’s. For more 


than a year, Vlasta had been recruiting 
and drilling this amazon guard. Now 
-with herself : der—she turned 
the jlete regiment over to Libussa. 

Vilasta complimented the bewildered 
princess the cleverness of the 
scheme and on the excellence of her 
choice in picking out such perfect — 
mens of athletic 
She assured L 
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guard would be glad to die for the pro- 
tection of its dear sovereign. 

But it was Libussa, and not her 
guard, who did the dving. A few 
weeks after the female regiment was 
enrolled as official palace guard, this 
aged princess died. This was early in 
735 A. D. Promptly Libussa’s next of 
kin, a rather worthless Bohemian 
princeling, prepared to assume the 
ruler ship of the little principality. But 
Vlasta had other plans. 

Says Michaud 

“These young attendants, distin- 
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guished by their strength and by their 
_ address in military affairs, to whom 

_ Libussa had confided the safety of her 
person, were still under the leadership 
of Viasta. She assembled them, after 
the death of her princess, upon the 
summit of Mount Vidowlé, and there 
she incited them to take up arms 
against authority and at her command.” 

The move was not sudden. Vlasta 
had planned it for many months. As 
crafty as she was daring, she had laid 
out every move in the campaign. Her 
regiment of girl athletes were com- 
pletely under her sway. She had taught 
them her fiery creed of feminine su- 
periority. Now she was volunteering 
to show them how they could profit by 
her teachings. And, to the last re- 
cruit, they followed her. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
was in the eighth century and jn 
“Mitteleuropa ;” in an age of darkness, 
of heathendom, of gross brutality— 
even, in some European regions, of 
cannibalism. Another half century was 
to elapse before Charlemagne should 
conquer and christianize and civilize 
the bulk of the continent. 

Women in Bohemia were treated 
more like beasts of burden than like 
humans. Their lot was the lot of the 
bondslave. Small wonder that the pros- 
pect of release drove Vlasta’s amazons 
to a frenzy of zeal and of loyalty to 
the beautiful girl who promised to show 
them the way to such liberty and super- 
iority ! 

There, on the top of Mount Vidowlé, 
the super-woman turned her regiment 
of amazon guards into the nucleus and 
striking arms of a red-hot revolution. 
While the bulk of thé regiment held 
the mountain against all comers, certain 
silver-tongued apostles were sent forth 
to preach Vlasta’s fierce feministic doc- 
trines throughout the country. 

The response amazed even the opti- 
mistic Vlasta. Never did the hilltop 
fiery cross awaken such swift and war- 
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-Mount Vidowlé. 


like response among the highland clans 
as did this preachment of woman’s su- 
periority among the downtrodden dam- 
sels of Bohemia. 

Women of all ages flocked by thou- 
sands to Mount Vidowlé. The train- 
ing camps buzzed with martial prepara- 
tion. In an unbelievably short time, 
Vlasta’s single amazon regiment had 
swelled to an amazon army. It was 
no comic-opera army, either. It proved 
its tremendous efficacy as a fighting 
machine. It was a well-drilled throng 
of fanatics, preferring death to their 
old-time serfdom, and trusting im- 
plicitly to the inspiration of their new- 
found priestess of freedom. 

For many centuries bullfighting has 
been the supreme sport of Spanish 
countries. One never hears of cow- 
fights. Ancient plaza del toro records 
explain why. According to old-time 
students of such lore, an enraged cow 
is thrice as formidable and murderous 
an opponent as is a bull. No matador 
has the courage to face her. The odds 
against him are too great. This side 
light on the fierceness, in combat, of 
the so-called weaker sex may account 
for the extreme prowess of Vlasta’s 
army. 

The princeling, whose succession to 
Libussa’s throne was thus challenged by 
Vlasta, decided to put down the ridicu- 
lous and improper uprising with an 
iron hand. He marshaled his troops 
and prepared to move in force upon 
jut Viasta did not 
give him a chance to attack. Almost 
at the outset of his march, she and 
her amazons fell upon him in a night 
assault. His army was cut to ribbons, 
and the princeling himself was slain. 

His next-door neighbor, a more 
powerful prince, protested against this 
onslaught. Vlasta replied to the pro- 
test by invading his country, at the 
head of her amazons, and carrying 
slaughter and defeat from one end of 
it to the other, 
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Having proved her warring ability, 
she marched back to Mount Vidowlé 
nd their built a fortified city, which, 
modestly, she named in her own honor, 
This city, she declared, should be the 
hub and center of a vast new empire— 
an empire ruled by her and adminis- 
tered by women alone. 

“Those who had deemed her mad,” 
says a chronicler, “now were so as- 
sured of her power to conquer all, that 
all women to whom the tidings. of her 
victories were brought abandoned hus- 
band and home and child and fled to 
her, so that in a year or less, she was 
overset with volunteers, and might 
choose from among them as she willed, 
for her army and for the peaceful 
arts.” 

Our old friend, Przemyslas, learned 
of the atrocious-deeds wrought by his 
former inamorata. At first, he could 
not credit them. But the deaths of 
two of his subsidiary princelings, and 
the annexing of their respective terri- 
tories to Vlasta’s “empire,” finally 
roused him to belief and to fury. 

He sent to Vlasta one of the nobles 
of his court, as ambassador extraor- 
dinary, bearing a long and high-flown 
and haughty message to the amazon 
queen, bidding her lay down her arms, 
to disperse her army, and to accorn- 
pany the message’s bearer to the arch- 
ducal presence, for condign punish- 
ment, 

As a stroke of shrewdness, Prze- 
myslas picked out for this mission the 
handsomest and most fascinating man 
in his court, a man with a record as 
an inspired woman tamer; which was 
rather a waste of good material, both 
in message and in messenger, for the 
message was never delivered, and the 
messenger ceased, at the same time, to 
be the handsomest man in Bohemia. 

He was led into Vlasta’s presence. 
Bhe sat on her new-made throne in 

e midst of her half-naked amazon 

dyguard, Before he could speak the 
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first syllable of his errand, she made 
a sign to four strapping women who 
had conducted him to the throne room, 
and this gentle quartet seized and 
bound the unprepared victim, and laid 
him at Vlasta’s feet. Then, with more 
skill than humanity, they cut off his 
nose and his lips and the tip of his 
chin. Upon his broad white forehead 
they branded with hot iron an unspeak- 
able word. Also, they cut the “Achilles 
tendon” of each of his ankles. After 
which, hoisting him to the back of a 
mangy donkey, they sent him on his 
way. 

Przemyslas, raving at the disgraceful 
treatment of his favorite, sent in haste 
a punitive expedition against Mount 
Vidowlé. This expedition was not 
only beaten, but annihilated. The 
amazons had made a terrible beginning. 

“Their excesses,” writes Michaud, 
“were soon proclaimed throughout 
Europe, and women from all neighbor- 
ing lands crowded to Vlasta’s standard. 
She built, now, another and larger fort- 
ress, which she called ‘Diewin,’ and 
which was known as ‘The Castle of 
Young Girls.’ This stronghold became 
her headquarters. Thence, under her 
commands, the warrior women 
scourged the surrounding regions, con- 
quering wherever they went. All who 
did not belong to their sex were slain 
or mutilated or enslaved.” 

Viasta kept up her followers’ zeal in 
several inspired ways. For instance, 
she distributed freely among them all 
the rich loot of the various expeditions, 
apportioning the richest prizes to the 
most reckless of her warriors. She 
placed in high office such women of 
wisdom and loyalty as were too old or 
too feeble to take the field, and in this 
way secured a meed of statesmanship 
and progress for her martial domains. 
She instituted “The Order of The 
Golden Necklace” as an incentive to 
heroism. Massive necklaces of chased 
gold and uncut gems were the award 
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“for supreme courage; and these awards 
drove their seekers to prodigies of en- 
deavor. Her code of laws stated em- 
phatically that no man, under pain of 
death, should carry arms nor should 
ride horseback, “except seated side- 
ways;” nor should he own property. 

The warrior maids were permitted to 
choose their own husbands. These 
husbands were obliged by law to “drive 
the plow, ply the loom, and tend the 
home,” while their martial spouses 
fought the country‘s battles. By this 
same code of laws, an amazon might 
not only choose her own husband, but 
might put him aside at will and select 
another. Infidelity on the part of any 
of these luckless husbands was punish- 
able by torture and subsequent death. 

Such men as no amazons chanced to 
choose as husbands were either set to 
thé most menial labor of the community 
or were put out of the way. When a 
new town or village or principality was 
conquered, its male inhabitants were 
either put to the sword or apportioned 
as husbands to such of the amazons 
as still chanced to be unmarried. 

Little is said, in the various chron- 
icles, concerning the statecraft of 
Viasta’s reign. But it is known that 
she fostered, in her own wild way, ag- 
riculture and commerce in _ her 
Vidowlé dominions and in the territory 
she annexed. This may account for 
her mad reign lasting as long as it did 
—this, and the pitiful eagerness of the 
central European women to secure for 
once a square deal. 

In any event, Vlasta held her own, 
and more than held her own, for nearly 
ten years. One ruler after another 
sought to overthrow the amazon’s 

Invariably, all expeditions sent 
forth to conquer the tribe were hurled 
back by her with terrific loss. 

Przemyslas, above all others, hated 

her and sought for her destruction, 


power. 


His fellow potentates were merely in- 
woman should have 
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usurped a throne and should have car- 
ried devastation to the neighboring 
lands. But Przemyslas had a heavier 
score to settle. 

He had always before him the mem- 
ory of his rejected love and of the 
fierce scorn with which Vlasta, in for- 
mer days, had heaped insult upon his 
august sensibilities. This memory kept 
alive his chronic hatred for the super- 
woman. Her destruction became the 
one object of his life, the one aim to 
which he bent all his vengeful energies 
and all his realm’s resources. 

At last, in 744, he formed an alli- 
ance with several lesser princes and 
advanced into Vlasta’s country with 
two powerful armies. At the head of 
one of these armies, he attacked Vi- 
dowlé and, by sheer force of numbers, 
carried the fortress by storm. 

Not one of the warrior girls would 
surrender to his victorious troops; the 
beleaguered amazons fought on until 
the last of them was killed. In petty 
rage at the difficulty in overcoming a 
force so much smaller than his own, 
Przemyslas ordered the bodies of the 
slain maidens to be hacked to pieces. 
Then he marched to join his second 
army of invasion. For he learned, be- 
latedly, that his life enemy, Vlasta, was 
at Diewin, and not at Vidowlé. 

Meantime, the other of Przemyslas’ 
two armies had advanced upon Diewin. 
In a bloody battle it had been routed by 
Viasta, and hurled back toward 
Vidowlé. 

Viasta was preparing to march to 
Vidowleé’s relief, when news came to 
her of the fortress’ fall and of the gar- 
rison’s terrible death. She hastened 
after the army she had already de- 
feated and smote it again, capturing 
twenty-four nobles of high rank and 
bearing them back to Diewin. 

“There,” says Michaud, “to appease 
the shades of the amazons who had 
fallen at Vidowlé, she sacrificed upon 
the altar these prisoners of rank, ac- 
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ompanying the sacrifice with hideous 
lortures. She and her maidens flung 
hemselves upon the unhappy victims 
and fairly drank their blood.” 

But Vlasta had wasted much precious 
time in this wild-beast orgy of venge- 
ance, and meanwhile the beaten army 
had had a chance to join Przemyslas. 
The combined forces advanced upon 
Diewin and tried to take the fortress 
by storm. 

Viasta held the place against them 
and drove them back from the walls, 
but was too heavily outnumbered to 
make them raise the siege. 

Przemyslas invested the fortress and 
prepared to starve out the defenders, 
Diewin was ill previsioned. 

But it not Vlasta’s 
sit with folded hands and let herself 
be attacked. Battle zest overcame pru- 
dence—or perhaps she realized that the 
result must be the same in any case, 
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and preferred to die fighting rather than 
famishing. She mustered her hero 
women about her for the last time. At 
their head, she dashed forth in a des- 
perate sortie against a force that out- 
numbered her own by eleven to one. 

The battle was brief, but the amazons 
sold their lives dearly. Nor did one of 
them sue for quarter. They plowed 
their red way through the smothering 
ranks of the enemy, with Vlasta’s 
flaming hair and sword-wielding white 
arm as their guidon, until the last one 
of them was dead or disabled. 

Her devoted followers gone, her 
reign at an end, Vlasta finally stood at 
bay, hemmed in by her foes. She was 
bleeding from a dozen wounds. But 
even then she cheated capture and pun- 
ishment. For, as a hundred hands 
were stretched forth to clutch her, she 
fell upon her sword and died. 

Peace to her fiery, warrior soul! 





TROPIC RAIN 
THE blue lagoon is a sudden gray, 
The big drops splash against the wall, 
And on the courtyard’s yellow tiles 
One after one the almonds fall. 


Rose and hibiscus droop in rags, 
The tallest palm sways in the breeze, 
And petals in sodden purple heaps 
Are piled about the china trees. 


Then the gray lagoon turns sudden blue, 
The downpour stops, the wind is dead; 
And from an oleander trunk 
A coal-black lizard lifts its head. 
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By Robert W. Sneddon 


Author of “The Street of Lost Memories, 
“Love and Lions,” etc. 


F I am ever again tempted to give 
i a married woman a present, may 
I be taken out to the nearest lamp- 
post and hung up by the heels to get 
my brains back into place,” said Char- 
lot savagely. “The devil knew what 
he was up to when he invented mar- 
riage.” 

I stared at my plump friend. His 
tone was enough to curdle the milk of 
human kindness. 

“Yes, you may stare, my friend,” he 

continued bitterly. “I have had deal- 
ings with editors, with music publishers, 
with theatrical managers, with actresses 
in search of a song or a play, but they 
are as lambs contrasted with that com- 
bination of monkey and tiger which 
masquerades as the average married 
woman of Paris.” 
What has happened?” I 
asked, as he continued to scowl at the 
unoffending pedestrians of the Bou- 
levard du Montparnasse. 


“Heavens! 


“Naturally, you will never compre- 
hend. You are married yourself.” 

“Spare me your sighs and curb your 
envy,” I remarked with a grin, “and 
confine yourself to telling me what has 
turned this day into a season of mourn- 
ing.” 

“It was this way. What are you 
grinning at, owl? If I am a bachelor, 
it is my choice, believe me. You know 
the LBergers. Or anyway, you ought 


to if you don’t. Berger is the manager 
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of the People’s Theater, and he has a 
charming wife. Charming!” He 
gritted his teeth. “Bah! Monsieur 
Berger walks the chalk line very care- 
fully when madamé’s eye is on. She 
rules the roost, as the saying is. Only 
that does not prevent Berger having a 
weakness for the chickens of his chorus, 
It is a little private vice of his to be 
more amiable to them and to his female 
stars than he ‘should be. Naturally, 
madame also has her admirers. 
“Well, it happened that I had a play 
which I thought should see the light of 
day, and I thought of Berger—or 
rather of Madame Berger. The old 
boy has a high opinion of her critical 
ability, or at least professes to have, 
and she reads all the scripts. If she 
says yes, then it is yes. So, one morn- 
ing, bright and early, I carried myself 
and my masterpiece to Berger’s apart- 
ment, and there I‘saw this arbiter of 
my fate. Trembling with anticipation, 
I surrendered my destiny to her charm- 
ing hands. I must confess that they 
were very pretty hands. Yes, madame 
was undeniably cordial, and she made 
me very welcome. In fact, I came out 
imagining that perhaps, after all, I was 
a genius. Beware of women who im- 
plant such an idea in your cranium. It 
is the first step to proving to you very 
conclusively that you are the prince of 
fools, and if I may say so, of suckers, 
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in the background, where I fancy he 
resides most of the time he is at home. 
But even he was cordial and obliging. 
I came away thinking I had inbibed the 
whole atmosphere of the household. I 
was wrong. The one thing, and most 
important of all, which had escaped 
my eagle eye, was that madame was 
fiendishly jealous of monsieur, that 
little withered piece of anatomy as he 
was, with all the airs of a juvenile lead. 
What put me off the scent was the fact 
that madame herself had suggested for 
the leading réle in my play, which I had 
eloquently outlined to them, the name 
of Juliette Yvres. I knew from a friend 
of mine, Dartois, the comedian, that 
Berger was plaguing Juliette with his 
attentions. Dartois was Juliette’s partic- 
ular friend at that moment and had told 
me he was undecided whether to break 
his contract or Berger’s jaw.” 

‘This all sounds very complicated to 
me,” I expostulated. “I don’t see that 
you were anyway concerned with their 
affairs.” 

“You don’t see? Well, that shows 
how much you know of writing for the 
stage,” Charlot told me with a pitying 
“To write a play—pooh! a trifle 
—the work of a few evenings in the 
corner of a café! But to place it—ah, 
that is the trouble, my boy! Placing 
a play is neither a business nor an art; 
it is a conspiracy, a backstairs con- 
spiracy. In your case you write a 
short story, you take it to an editor, he 
buys it, and voila, your part is ended. 
But a play—bon sang! Who has to 
approve of it? Listen. The producer, 
the producer’s wife, his secretary, his 
friends who drop in, sometimes his 
cook. If the cook laughs—good! he 
has a popular success. Then it must 
be approved of by the company, and the 
company’s several relations, illici 
otherwise. 
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“Was it not Dumas who changed the 
act of a play because 
yawned at rehearsal? 


the fireman 


You must please 
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the fireman, the sceneshifters, the door- 
keeper, the prompter, the gentlemen in 
the box office. Not a word of the 
public yet. No! And having pleased 
all this noble army of martyrs to art, 
you are still as far away from pro- 
duction as ever, unless you find some 
gentleman with money and a passion 
for gambling. You have then to under- 
mine his resolution by painting such a 
glowing picture of the opportunities at- 
tainable through the stage door, that 
he will falter and succumb. Even then 
the rascal may gamble on the stock ex- 
change and the money he has promised 
verbally to you will vanish into thin 
air. Or some vampire may come along 
and do you out of your victim’s cash. 
You must compel him by your elo- 
quence to deposit the amount with your 
producer or to sign a written guarantee 
that he will hold himself responsible 
for the expenses of the show.” 

“Whom did you get on your fly paper 
then?” 

“Darnac, the sugar broker. I lured 
him to the Bergers’. Berger talked, 
conjuring visions of wealth out of the 
air; madame flashed her magnetic eyes 
and displayed her pretty ankles so co- 
quettishly, purring and pawing over 
poor Darnac, that he could scarcely 
wait till he got home to hand over 
forty thousand francs. Unfortunately, 
when he did get home, he sat down to 
reflect and, being a Norman, hard- 
headed and tight of purse, thought it 
better to wait a few days or so and see 
how the cat jumped.” 

“The cat?” I ejaculated. 

“Madame. Can you imagine—she 
had hypnotized the poor fellow into 
thinking that he had made a conquest! 
You see, the war promoted Darnac 
from a grocery clerk to a heavily gold- 
plated profiteer. He deserved to lose 
his money. So you see, when he struck 
madame and her stage graces he felt 
he was a perfect devil. An 
about to fall into his lap, no less! 
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the trouble you find Saron. That week 
I should have set fire to Saron’s store.” 

“Talk about cats jumping!” I cried. 
“You jump about in your story like a 
cat with singed feet. Who is Saron 
and what had he to do with it?” 

“Everything. But for him I should 
be taking a trip to America to see 
about my American rights. Yes, I be- 
lieve that but for that cursed Saron I 
should be like Maeterlinck, traveling on 
a special train over the prairies and 
exhibiting myself at each stop to the 
wild cowboys who inhabit the interior 
of your continent.” 

“Quite so.” I agreed. “I see you 
will probably write the great American 
play some day. But you haven't an- 
swered my question. Who in thinder 
is Saron?” 

“Oh, come, come! You know Saron, 
the candy maker in the Avenue de I’ 
Opera. He it was who furnished the 
candy which has poisoned my future, 
so to speak. You needn’t look so 
scared. I am not doomed to die of 
poison. Have I not survived the last 
importation of American whisky?” 

“Candy! How could a trifle like 
candy upset your plans?” I muttered, 
mystified. 

“Trifle! Listen, and if you don’t 
agree with me that I am the most un- 
fortunate of men, I will eat my hat. 
The history begins on New Year’s 
day.” 

“Ancient history by now, surely.” 

“I just had the last of it to-day. It 
had to come to me in slow confidence. 
Some of it was flung like a brick at my 
head. Here is the start. Saron had 
some business deals with Darnac and 
on New Year’s morning sent him 
around a number of his best boxes of 
chocolates. Darnac thought that he 
might as well go and pay his respects 
to Madame Berger. Only he must take 
her a present. New Year, season of 
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postman, the coal dealer, the news- 
paper seller—every blessed soul who 
has ever crossed your doorstep on an 
errand during the year.” 

“The nearest thing to a present that 
he had by him was one of those boxes 
of candy. However, he went to the 
Bergers’, found madame alone, and 
passed on the candy. She took it very 
sweetly—although she did think Dar- 
nac might have dipped deeper into his 
pockets—and set it down with the 
twelve other boxes of candy she had 
already received. Darnac departed, en- 
chanted with his progress, and madame 
went out to pay a call herself. 

“Berger, to whom nobody had giver 
anything but a Happy New Year, was 
in despair. He had no money and he 
wanted to give Juliette a little reminder 
of this season of love for our fellow 
mortals, especially of the other sex. 
He had been trying to borrow some 
cash and found nobody home, so he 
arrived home very much in the dumps. 
And then upon his startled vision burst 
the magnificent pile of candy boxes. 
He grabbed up the prettiest, being sure 
madame would never notice one gone 
out of the many, and hurried off to 
Juliette. Inside of it he placed a 
tender note in which he did not-hesi- 
tate to express his passion for the fair 
actress. 

“ ‘Many happy returns of the day,’” 
he said to her. “‘Happy New Year. 
Here is a little offering from the most 
devoted of your admirers.’ 

“Thanks, my dear Victor. 
expensive box!’ 

“Nothing is too expensive for my 
dear little Juliette,’ he said, smirking. 
‘All I ask is that when you go to bed 
to-night you will open the box and 
think of me.’” 

‘Old camel!’ said the actress to her- 
self—oh, I heard her story. ‘When I 
go to bed I shall have other things to 
think of!’ But aloud she assured him?’ 
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“Sweets to 


Surely, my friend. Put it down there 
vith the others.’ 

“*You have others? 

“‘Oh, yes, yes. They have been ar- 
iving all morning. Now it breaks my 
heart, but you must trot along. I ex- 
pect my hairdresser any minute.’ 

“So off trotted Berger in the seventh 
heaven, having received a peck on the 
cheek from his beloved. He had 
scarcely gone when Dartois arrived, 
and not the hairdresser, as you may 
have guessed.” 

“‘That old fool makes me tired!’ 
said Juliette, telling of her late visitor. 
‘What a pest he is with his airs and 
grimaces! The idea of thinking I 
would eat his candy! If you love me, 
Raymond, take that box out with you 
and deposit it in the nearest garbage 
can. It makes the nineteenth I have 
received this morning, and the doctor 
has forbidden me to eat candy for a 
month. Heavens! You would think 
there were no other stores in Paris—the 
old skinflint! The sooner you and I, 
my lad, can kiss him good-by, the 
better. Is there no way of having a 
company of our own?’ 

“A nice way to be talking when my 
play was on the carpet! But they are 
all ungrateful, those comedy queens. I 
have met them and their kind for a 
good many years now. 

“Dartois said au revoir at last and 
went off with the box. He was just 
about to deposit it in a convenient 
garbage can when it suddenly occurred 
to him that he had better not go back 
to his apartment without a present for 
the concierge. He had noticed her 
bowing and scraping as he went out, 
and he realized that if he returned 
empty-handed, his life would be made 
miserable. Letters would be lost, mes- 
senger boys sent away without seeing 
him, perhaps his apartment let over 
Mis head at the first failure to be on 
me with the rent. 
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Paris, my boy! Decidedly, something 
had to be done, thought Dartois. All 
at once he had a brilliant idea. Under 
his arm was just the present required. 
Throw the box of candy into a garbage 
can? Not much! So delighted was he 
at the solution of his difficulties that he 
rushed off home. His concierge wasn’t 
in her usual sentry box, so, scribbling a 
complimentary card with his name on 
it, he stuck it under the ribbon on the 
box, laid the box down in the lodge, 
and darted off into the street again, 
whistling happily. 

“Tt was a short time after that I ap- 
peared at his concierge’s lodge. Oh, 
fatal day! 

“*Is Monsieur Dartois in?’ I asked. 

“*No, monsieur. I have just come 
down from his apartment—I clean it 
every week. He must have just gone. 
See what he has left for me—a box of 
candy—and last night I did not have 
a wink of sleep with toothache.’ 

“What a shame!’ I said. I am al- 
ways polite to concierges. “But you can 
give that to some one as a present. 
You have a niece or a daughter, per- 
haps.’ 

“She shook her head. ‘No, monsieur. 
I have none. It is too bad. Such a 
pretty box! Whatever shall I do with 
it?” 

“Why not sell it? I suggested. 

“*Who would buy such a thing?’ she 
asked helplessly. 

“Then I had one of those brilliant 
ideas with which I am cursed. I was 
on the way to make a diplomatic call. 
Why not buy this box? It had appar- 
ently never been untied. The ribbon 
was fresh and uncreased. 

““T’'ll tell you what I'll do. 
you ten francs for it.’ 

“The old girl jumped at my offer and 
the box was mine. So off I galloped 
to Madame Berger’s, and when I got 
there I handed over my box and made 
a flowery speech. You see, the contract 
had not been signed yet. Madame 
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thanked me most politely, but it seemed 
to me that the box made no great im- 
pression on her, for she never looked 
at it, although she held it on her lap. 
We chinned a bit about the play and 
how beautiful the prospect of its going 
on was. So much was my imagination 
roused that I almost fancied I could 
feel the royalties in my pocket. 

“Just then Berger came in, beaming 
and smirking as usual, and we discussed 
the gossip of the day—the theatrical 
news, of course. Suddenly, as every- 
thing seemed to be swimming along 
beautifully, I caught,.a glimpse of 
3erger’s face. He was staring at the 
box of candy on madame’s lap, and his 
little eyes looked as if they were about 
to pop out of his head. He was wrig- 
gling about in his chair and moving 
his lips as if he wanted to speak and 
couldn’t. I was in the dark absolutely 
as to what was wrong with him. I 
thought he was in for a fit of some 


sort. All at once madame, looking up, 
caught him grimacing and grew 
alarmed. 


“What is the matter? 
feeling well, my angel?’ 


Aren’t you 


“*My angel!’ That was the very 
phrase. 
see ’ , . 
Don’t you—don’t you find the 


room a trifle warm?’ he faltered, mak- 
ing some sort of sign to me. 

“T thought he had suddenly gone 
crazy. 

“Warm!” cried madame. ‘I am 
perishing of cold. Did you get your 
feet wet? Did you forget to put on 
your rubbers? 

“*Ves,” he mumbled. ‘Yes, my love. 
But there’s nothing wrong with me. 
A glass of water and I’ll be all right.’ 

“She rose to her feet. His face 
brightened as she went to the door, 
then fell as she stopped at the side- 
board and filled a glass of water from 
the jug on it. 

“T was sitting beside madame’s chair 
where she had set down my present. 
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All at once I caught the meaning of 
Berger’s signals. He wanted a choc- 
olate. 

“*You permit me, madame?’ I said 
politely. ‘May I offer monsieur one of 
your chocolates?’ 

“*Ass!’ hissed Berger with a malig- 
nant glare. 

“I beg your pardon,’ I gasped. ‘Did 
I understand you to say—ass?’ 

“Madame came back with the glass 
of water in time to catch my remark, 
and she stood gaping down at us. 

“What is this? On New Year’s 
Day? You are surely not quarreling, 
great children! Shake hands. The mo- 
ment I turn my back you can find noth- 
ing better to do than to fight.’ 

“Oh, madame, such an idea never 
entered my head!’ I protested. 

“ ‘Nor mine,’ Berger chimed in, grin- 
ning miserably. ‘I was merely clearing 
my throat—hoarsely, like this.’ 

“But it sounds exactly as if you 

were saying—ass,’ said madame per- 
plexedly. ‘Still, I know you are both 
good friends. Come, you shall each 
have a chocolate.’ 
““On second consideration—no! I 
think I’d better not,’ Berger said 
nervously, ‘no, perhaps better not—be- 
fore dinner, you know.’ 

“*Nonsense! Don’t change your 
mind like a weathercock, Victor. Be- 
sides, you will offend our dear Charlot 
who has just presented them to me.’ 

“Oh, Charlot! His face lit up. 
‘Then, in that case, I must certainly 
have a chocolate.’ 

“Madame picked up the box again. 
Then, just about to open it, she paused 
in amazement and examined it. 

“*This is a coincidence,’ she said, 
‘Darnac gave me a box identical with 
this one this very morning. Did you 
see it, Victor?’ 


“Tl? My dear! Why, no! I don’t 
. T’ve had so much to thittk 


of to-day. Where did you leave it? 
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“ ‘Over there with the others. I 
must look and see.’ 

“ ‘Come, my dear,’ Berger interposed 
hastily. ‘Later on. Charlot must be 
impatient to taste Monsieur Saron’s 
wares.’ 

“*Saron! How did you happen to 
know this was one of Saron’s?’ 

“*Pshaw! You would know his 
boxes anywhere. He must have an 
enormous sale at this time. You got 
yours at his store, I presume, my dear 
friend?’ 

“Well, I wasn’t going to say I had 
got it from Dartois’ concierge, so I 
said I had.” 

“‘Well, now that’s settled,’ said 
Berger quite cheerfully. ‘Now for our 
candy.’ 

“Madame opened the box and folded 
back the tissue paper. All at once she 
started and drew out a note. A cold 
sweat broke out over me. Why on 
earth hadn’t I looked in the box? 
Heaven only knew what Dartois had 
said to his concierge! 

“‘What’s that?’ said Berger, giving 
me a nasty look. ‘A note? That’s 
curious, my dear Charlot. So that is 
why you weren’t anxious to have my 
wife open the box in front of me?’ 

“At that moment I could have cheer- 
fully strangled the old fool. The idea 
of my sending notes to Madame Berger 
and risking getting into trouble with 
Darnac. 

“Why, this is strange!’ said ma- 
dame. ‘This note is not from Charlot. 
It’s in your handwriting, Victor.’ 

“That floored Berger. He nearly fell 
off his chair; then, recovering himself, 
he shot over a venomous glance. 

““T assure you I know nothing of 
this,’ I apologized. ‘How on earth 
could it have got in there, I wonder.’ 


““T wonder,’ echoed madame, purs- 


ing up her lips. ‘Stay where you are, 
Victor. Don’t you dare to leave the 
room till we have solved this mystery. 
Listen to this pretty piece of writing: 
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‘Juliette, beloved of my dreams. This 
tender token from thy adoring Victor.’ 
Bah! It is sickening.’ 

“*You unscrepulous forger!’ cried 
Serger loudly, winking at me in the 
most confidential way. ‘So you 
thought you could play such a joke on 
me! You seem to forget, my dear fel- 
low, that this is not the first of April. 
But you can’t put it over on us. We are 
too devoted a couple, my boy, to be up- 
set by nonsense of this kind!’ 

‘Oh, shut up, Victor!’ said madame 
roughly. ‘Don’t be a fool! Now, 
young man, since this villain has never 
told the truth in his life, perhaps you 
can explain this.’ 

“‘T’'m sorry that I can’t.’ 

“*But you must know something 
about this! I shall ring up Saron and 
give him a piece of my mind. Still, 
that would not tell me how this note 
came to be there. Heavens! It is hard 
for a woman to have to deal with men. 
Tell me honestly where you got this? 

“Well, I was in a quandary then. To 
pocket my pride and tell the truth, or 
to hold to what I had already said. I 
made up my mind. My friend of the 
two before me was undoubtedly ma- 
dame, and my destinies lay in her 
hands, after all. 

“*T will be honest, madame,’ I con- 
fessed at last. ‘I bought the box from 
Dartois’ concierge. It was his Christ- 
mas gift to her, and the poor soul had 
toothache. You must ask Dartois about 
the note.’ 

“‘Dartois—ah!’ cried Berger, jump- 
ing from his seat, his little face black 
with fury. 

“Sit down, you!’ madame com- 
manded. ‘You'll speak when you're 
spoken to and not until then! I am 
talking to your friend here 

‘Your friend, madame,’ I inter- 
jected. 

This didn’t help matters any, I could 


see. Berger shook his fist at me and I 
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knew he was through with me. Ma- 
dame tightened her lips. 

“*So you got this from Dartois?’ 
said she. ‘Then we must see Dartois.’ 

“She stood there wrinkling up her 
brows. Victor, her dear Victor, was 
scowling at me, and I felt my knees 
knock together. What a mess I had 
got myself into! 

“All at once madame let out a loud, 
triumphant ‘Ah!’ I almost toppled over. 

“*Ah! And Dartois got it from 
Juliette.’ She ran to the table and fever- 
ishly counted the boxes on it, exarnining 
them one by one in comparison with 
the one I had presented to her. Then 
“she turned upon Berger. 

“*My box is gone. You took it and 
gave it to Juliette, miserable worm, 
monster that you are! You took Mon- 
sieur Darnac’s gift to me and presented 
it to that trollop. Very good, little 
man! I know how to handle you. You 
do not stir out of this house for a week, 
and I'll see that my lady gets her walk- 
ing papers—she and the elegant 
Dartois.’ 

“ ‘But my play!’ I cried in agony. ‘T 
thought they were to start rehearsing 
it right away.’ 

“Your play? said madame in a 
withering tone. ‘Be off with you, you 
song lizard! Be off with you and never 
dare to show your face here again!’ 

“I grabbed up my hat and the script 
which she ran to get and threw at my 
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feet, and, as I closed the door behind 
me, I heard Berger’s voice: 

“For the love of Heaven! Not the 
dog whip! Ouch!’ 

“But, Darnac?” I asked Charlot, as 
he subsided and looked desperately into 
his empty glass, a hint which I was 
quick to take. “Surely he wasn’t drawn 
into the fight?” 

“Wasn't he? Berger insulted him 
as near to the dueling point as he dared, 
just to spite madame. Then Darnac 
took out his spleen on me. In fact, my 
dear fellow, I was blamed for the whole 
affair. Dartois thinks I staged the 
whole business. He doesn’t speak to 
me now. You see, he and Juliette got 
their dismissal from the company. 
There was only one person who seems 
to have come out of this mess with any 
credit at all.” 

“Who? Oh, I can guess—the con- 
cierge.” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense! No, Juli- 
ette. Darnac is backing her, and they 
say she has had forty thousand francs 
from him as a start. My forty thou- 
sand francs, you can see that. As for 
me,” concluded Charlot solemnly, “if 
you know any one who wants a per- 
fectly good play, put me on the trail. 
Only no women, please. If there is 
any petticoat in the deal, nothing doing! 
If business cannot be done without the 
naked truth, at least see that it wears 
a pair of pants.” 


SPREE aHHae 


TO KATHLEEN 


STILL must the poet, as of old, 

In barren attic, bleak and cold, 
Starve, freeze, and fashion verses to 
Such things as flowers and song and you} 


Still as of old his being give 

In Beauty’s name, while she may live, 

Beauty that may not die as long 

As there are flowers and you and song. 
Epna St. Vincent MILLay. 
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MONG all 
Steven Trayle was to retain 
from the period of his philan- 

dering, none was more vivid than the 
pert and impudent face of the little 
blond girl who called herself Kathleen 


the memories which 


Joyce. Chance provided their en- 
counter, and chance permitted their in- 
timacy to ripen in a passing episode. 

If you can picture a man of thirty- 
six, with reflective eyes and a senti- 
mental humor, setting out naively, de- 
liberately, in search of love, and laugh- 
ing at himself for doing so, you can 
picture Steven Trayle. His life had 
flowed in peaceful channels; he had 
bartered reality for the dreams of 
familiar books; and he had awakened 
in the end to regard with disgust the 
mild and placid years behind him. 
Love, the high adventure, he had never 
truly known; and, with a sudden re- 
solve, he sold out his quiet business to 
take up the career of an errant bach- 
elor, expectant of romance. 

Twice he had followed a false gleam, 
and now, with the approach of summer, 
he found his leisure dispiriting. With 
idle hands he welcomed deviltry, but 
Satan, who finds some mischief still, 
appeared to. be sleeping. 

However, all at once, Mrs. Gunn 
went away. 

Mrs. Gunn was Steven’s house- 
keeper, a legacy from an aunt. She 
terrorized him effectively, ordered his 
habits, and carried herself with an ag- 
grieved air. He bore it all with hu- 
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mility and patience, as men sometimes 
will, Mrs. Gunn, with her high cheek 
bones and wisp of thin, dark hair, had 
boxed his ears as a child, and he was 
half inclined to think she would do so 
again if it struck her as necessary. In 
a rasping monotone she frequently fe- 
ferred to all that she had done for him, 
and never omitted a muttered threat of 
leaving forever. 

“All these years I’ve been working, 
cooking, cleaning, and merciful heavens 
knows what else Ah, and 
there’s many ’ud appreciate the sacri- 
fices I’ve made! Me, working myself 
to skin and bone—and maybe I 
won't be here for long, neither! I’m 
nobody’s fool, and that’s the blessed 
truth!” 

Steven accepted these recriminations 
with calmness; they were merely 
counters, of no more significance than 
breathing ; and the crotchety old woman 
was, surely, an admirable cook, and 
kept the ancient, brown house on Madi- 
son Avenue bright and homy. And 
in the end he grew to have a shadowy 
belief that he had, after all, done her 
some dim injustice and was greatly in 
her debt. One day she appeared with 
an announcement which, on her lips, 
seemed extraordinary. 

“I’m thinking of a vacation after all 
this time. Mrs. Biggles is wanting for 
me to stay in her elegant bungalow at 
Rockaway Beach for a week, or maybe 
more. I’m thinking of going, if you've 
no reasonable objections.” 
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She threw a superb mockery into her 
final sentence, and her small eyes shone 


upon him, inviting combat. 


“By all means! Enjoy yourself. I 
shall get on quite well.” 

“And it’s he who wants me to go!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gunn, referring to 
Steven as if he had not been present. 


“*There’s many that would show more 


gratitude to a dog!” 

“Not at all,” protested Steven feebly. 
“Naturally, I would prefer to have you 
stay, but e 

“Ho!” cried Mrs. Gunn in a shrill 





voice. “Then he tries to prevent me 
from going! That’s the way he talks, 
is it? And me, only wanting a liitle 


pleasure, and Mrs. Biggles’ brother so 
attentive.” 

Steven stared. He remembered so- 
berly believing, as a boy, that Mrs. 
Gunn was even then upward of eighty; 
and here she was, betraying amorous 
interests. Mrs. Gunn and love! It 
was grotesque! 

She departed the next 
grumbling and dour. This was on a 
Wednesday. On Thursday a thunder- 
storm broke over town, and a lively 
wind raced through the streets in gusts. 
Steven dined morosely at his one, staid 
club, and drove home directly after- 
ward in a cab. 

He had a sense of depression, in- 
duced, in part, by the malevolence of 
the weather; and he fled up the steps 
of his house through a beating rain and 
stumbled into the vestibule. It was 
blue-black here, and as he fumbled with 
his key, his hands struck something 
soft, firm, and warm. A stir of per- 
fume, so strong that he was astonished 
he had not noticed it at once, hung in 
the damp airs, but there was no sound, 
nor any word. Steven struck a match, 
and it flickered and went out as his 
hand gave a jerk of surprise. 

By that tiny flame he had descried 
an oval face under a battered little hat. 


morning, 
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Blue eyes had gazed at him with won- 
dering candor; the whole figure was 
alert, but mysteriously silent. It was 
like a patch out of a melodrama, and 
the low, formidable sounds of the 
storm outside gave it an appropriate 
background. 

“Hullo!” said Steven. ‘“What’s the 
trouble? Suppose you—suppose you 
come inside.” 

The lights in the dark, handsome li- 
brary revealed a pretty waif in a limp 
and bedraggled costume. Her cheeks 
were ruddled with paint, her pale-yel- 
low hair was in a sad tangle, but the 
attention she directed upon Steven and 
the furnishings of the somber old room 
was appallingly innocent. The next 
moment she smiled, and the little face 
went into lines of sharp, unpleasant 
wisdom, It was a bewildering transi- 
tion. 

Steven struck up a careless whistle 
and, stooping, set alight the wood fire 
that was laid in the grate. The house 
held a damp chill. 

“Are you hungry?” he asked. 
“Would you like something to eat?” 

“Well,” she drawled, “I could do 
with a bit o’ champagne and truffles.” 

He regarded her quizzically, and the 
glance she gave in return was imperti- 
nent and fetching. He came back from 
the pantry with the remains of a cold 
chicken, a bowl of crackers, and a gob- 
let of milk. She ate noisily, cramming 
the food into her mouth, and shooting 
quick little looks up at him from the 
library table, as if she were fearful 
that he would suddenly snatch the plate 
away from her like a harpy. 

At last she sighed, stretching her 
arms. She fumbled in her bodice and 
produced a packet of cheap cigarettes. 
She crossed her legs carelessly and 
leaned back, inhaling the smoke with 
audible breaths. 

“Well, this is luck!” she declared 
gayly. “When you come into the vesti- 
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bule, I thought I’d keep still for once 
and see what happened. Do you live 
all alone here?” 

Under the spur of clear relief, she 
rambled on ingenuously, tirelessly, as 
if she’ desperately needed to talk to 
some one, to any one. She had a room 
over near Third Avenue, she told him; 
kept by a nice lady, it was; and she had 
stopped in out of the rain, which was 
“something fierce,” on her way home; 
her name was Kathleen Joyce; and why 
was he looking at her that way—she 
wasn’t a murderer or nothin’! 

Steven, deep in a great wing chair, 
had an air of tolerant judgment, with 
his eyes half closed and his finger tips 
touching. He was studying her, and 
marveling at her sparrowlike pertness, 
her curious, blurred air of innocence, 
her stained youth. 

Suddenly he rose and strode over 
to her. She stood up lazily with invit- 
ing arms and lips lifted. He kissed her 
hotly. The surge of his emotion swung 
back like a pendulum. All at once he 
felt a little angry at himself. He re- 
leased her, and pushed her down into 
her chair. Then he helped himself to 
a long cigar, lighted it, tossed three or 
four cushions beside the hearth, and 
switched off the light. 

“Sit down there!” he commanded. 

Her mute, instant obedience was de- 
lightful, and in the glow of the firelight 
her face and slim figure seemed wist- 
ful and romantic. The realization that 
she was still quite wet occurred to him, 
and he went upstairs rapidly and re- 
turned with a pair of red morocco slip- 


pers and an old velveteen dressing 
gown. He unlaced her shoes, held her 


feet toward the flames until she gave 
a little squeal, and then fitted them with 
the slippers. Giggling, she explored for 
her a baby might. Steven 
wrapped her in the long, soft dressing 
gown, and she lay back watching him 
with grave blue eyes. 

Steven was no man of the world, and 
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he was privately shocked, and inclined 


to consider her a trifle theatrically. 
But, speaking in quiet tones, he had the 
grace to probe for her story and not 
ask the blunt questions that lay in his 
mind. It was a meager little story, de- 
livered in a defiant and careless voice. 

“Gee! I’ve always liked men,” she 
declared. 

“But your people, your parents?” he 
suggested vaguely. 

She disclaimed knowledge of them, 
disowned them airily. All sorts of 
sentiments ventured to -Steven’s lips, 
but he was afraid to utter them for 
fear of proving himself ridiculous or 
a prig. She touched him immensely, 
and not any philosophy nor all his 
wide reading could prevent him from 
connecting the little figure with lurid 
and sinister imaginings. She lay curled 
up drowsily beside the crackling fire, 
and he was stirred by a vast tenderness 
for her. There was nothing brazen 
about her, for all her externals. Be- 
neath her surface coarseness there ran 
a fiber of sensitiveness. A touch here, 
a direction there, a cleverly simple 
frock, and alteration of accent and 
manner, and 

Steven's train of thought brought him 
to a sharp, arresting fancy. Why not 
cultivate her, tutor her mind, make her 
over according to his taste? He wasn't, 
of course, fool enough to think he might 
reform her, nor Puritan enough to wish 
in his heart that he might do so. Her 
life, after all, was far happier than that 
of the average tenement drudge. She 
was designed for love. Her slim body 
enticed him. Why not fit her with 
superior trappings? She could remain 
here during the trial; there was no such 
thing as neighborly scandal; and she 
could occupy Mrs. Gunn’s room. 

“Kathleen,” he began solemnly, 
“how old are you?” 
“I’m nineteen.” 
“Do you like me?” 
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“I love you,” she replied mechan- 


“T asked: Do you like me?” 

She gave him a pondering scrutiny. 
Her eyes measured him seriously. She 
spoke with aggressive jauntiness. 

“Yes, but you’re funny. I don’t 
know you yet. Oh, how do I know?” 

“Kathleen I want you to stay here— 
in this house—for a few days. I want 
—it’s difficult to tell you what I want.” 
He blundered ahead in awkward, barely 
intelligible sentences, but she seemed 
to comprehend. He was relieved when 
she did not deride his suggestion with 
crude cynicisms. She spoke slowly and 
in a low tone. 

“T’ll do what you want me to. I know 
I don’t know much. I—I—you can 
try if you like.” 

Her submission was almost pathetic, 
and there was a puzzling quiver in her 
voice. But Steven did not notice. He 
was reflecting that her careless gar- 
rulity, her overvivid color, her twisted 
smile, and a dozen other defects, could 
be toned down or eliminated. She was 
undeniably quick, but she was thor- 
oughly obvious. He was certain he 
could read her every thought. 

The fire dulled into embers, and 
Steven walked to the windows and 
found that the rain had ceased. He 
bent to the little figure, and lifted her 
in his arms. He carried her upstairs, 
her head pillowed on his shoulder, and 
laid her on Mrs. Gunn’s bed. 

For a moment he stood there, looking 
down. Poor child! He did not now 
desire her too ready caresses ; he would 
develop her first, and thereafter gen- 
uinely win her simple affections. He 
would let her know that she was not 
required to make love, but could proffer 
it as she herself chose. No other love 
was worth the winning. 

Steven sighed sentimentally, kissed 
her brow very gently, and went from 
the room, softly closing the door be- 
hind him. 
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In the crowded, interesting week that 
followed, Steven Trayle discovered 
among other things that the simple 
affections of Kathleen Joyce would not, 
at any rate, be won by him. She ap- 
peared, in fact, to take an active dis- 
taste to him from the first. He was 
amused, rather than discomfited, for 
he was not vain as most men are vain. 

A woman of society, a woman of 
the stage, had previously made him 
frank avowals which had later been 
revealed as sheer verbal exercises. 
Kathleen Joyce, more honest, snubbed 
him clumsily, and sought, by a hundred 
pathetic, apparent devices, to humiliate 
and hurt him. 

Steven took those feeble buffetings 
with a smile; and he found it satis- 
faction enough to watch how earnestly, 
how laboriously, she tried to follow his 
instructions. 

It cost her a little struggle to give 
up paint; under the delusion that he 
found rouge ethically objectionable, she 
taunted him for primness, but came 
downstairs, nevertheless, with clear, 
pale cheeks. Steven was innately tact- 
ful, but no matter how he veiled his 
suggestions, these sometimes made her 
wince. Once he found her lying face 
downward in her room, weeping bit- 
terly. He began to fondle her as he 
might have coaxed a child back into 
playfulness. She fell instantly silent, 
and a little tremble ran through her 
body at the touch of his hands. 

But her outward appearance had 
changed. He told himself that he 
might succeed in elevating her from her 
tawdry caste to the semisocial plane of 
the demimonde. He learned that she 
was instinctively chary of her love. It 
served the purpose of keeping her 
scantily alive, and she was no mere 
casual of the streets. She boasted that 
natural attraction was as pursuasive a 
factor as money, and she was not mer- 
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cenary. And Steven, in his unfath- 
omable innocence, never thought it odd 
that she should strive so hard at these 
lessons of his. 

He could not, of course, destroy her 
accent in a week. But he taught her 
to speak seldom and to say little. He 
managed to convince her that a grave 
stare became her, and that her shrewd, 
twisted smile marred her. He began 
to drill her in the pronunciation of a 
few formal phrases, forcing her to re- 
peat over and over some minute cor- 
rection. She would give him hard, 
raging glances, and even snap at him 
with lines of invective, but she ended 
always by a painful attempt to do as 
he desired. 

And Steven lost himself, forgot him- 
self, in creation. She was as important 
to him as the material marble to the 
sculptor, but no more animate. He for- 
got that she had a soul of her own in 
his insatiable desire to remodel her sur- 
faces. He was solemn and blind, he 
was even stupid. Steven Trayle, for 
once, was lacking in a sense of humor. 

That week, so packed with detail, 
gave an impression of flying like an 
arrow and yet crawling interminably 
by. It culminated with a purchase of 
expensive, conservative clothing, upon 
which Steven, not a little embarrassed, 
took the word of a modiste in a smart 
Fifth Avenue shop. He and Kathleen 
themselves bore the hoxes reverently 
home. 

To-morrow, he decided, she could 
give a dress rehearsal of her new per- 
fections. And that evening he drilled 
her, with his low, persuasive voice, in 
the decencies of table manners as they 
occupied together a quiet corner in a 
quiet restaurant. 

Her eyes flashed angrily, and then 
darkened on the verge of tears. 

“I hate you! I hate you!” she de- 
clared in a fierce whisper. “You! 
What do you know? Tellin’ me what 
I ain’t to do, and x 
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“Telling me what I’m not to do,” 


Kathleen.” - 


Her breast heaved, and one brief sob ~ 


shook her. She controlled herself with 
an effort. 

“You—you 

“Telling me what I’m not to do,” re 
peated Steven’s gentle voice. 

She faltered miserably. 

“Telling me what I’m not to do,” she 
echoed faintly. 

“That’s a dear girl!” said Steven 
in much the same light manner that he 
would have approved a kitten. 

He shook his head. It occurred to 
him again how tremendously she dis- 
liked him. But he told himself that the 
day would come when she would thank 
him for what he had done. And wasn’t 
her acquiescence in striving a proof, 
after all, that she was already aware 
of the value of his services? He re- 
flected that she had really dpne amaz- 
ingly well; he would tell her so to-mor- 
row, make her some little gift, pay her 
pretty compliments, give her the sugar 
her childlike nature craved. 

But his plans were overturned by a 
telegram which awaited him when he 
returned to the old brown house. An 
aunt, his mother’s sister, had died sud- 
denly in her New England home. 
Steven had never known her well, nor 
cared for her greatly, but as one of the 
links of relationship is broken, the rest 
grow stronger and more powerful. He 
had a definite sense of loss. He would 
have to leave immediately and comfort 
his cousins, and appear appropriately 
mournful. 

He gave Kathleen a sum of money 
and the run of the house. Telling her 
to be a good girl and to try to remember 
what he had taught her, he compiled a 
list of books for her to read, packed 
a grip, and caught a late sleeper for 
Boston. He was not aware that she 
pressed her face to the glass and peered 
out after him until he was long lost to 
sight, or that she went presently to a 
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his overcoat hung, and 
Fier warm face in its folds. 
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© Steven Trayle had behaved with that 
Mixture of egotism, selfishness, and 
ty common to sentimental re- 
formers. But in the main he was none 
_ of these things, and he was to pay 
/ deeply for his lapse. Long afterward 
” was to remember, with a heavy 
"heart, the details of the afternoon of 
his return. 
_ The funeral had been trying, and he 
' came into town, nursing a sense of 
a “melancholy, a sense of the futility of a 
life that, whether good or bad, heroic 
or shameful, speeds to the selfsame 
It didn’t matter, nothing mat- 


o 


' tered. No doubt in another twenty 
| years he, too, would be the cause of 
inconvenience to some distant relative. 
And he was tired by a dreary train 
journey. 

The thought of Kathleen Joyce re- 


vived his interest as he drove home- 
ward. Dusk was falling and a faint 
breath of summer hung listlessly in the 
Streets, as if waiting for something to 
happen which would never happen. 
Poor Kathleen! Steven shut his eyes 
and visualized again that chance en- 
_ counter on the night of the storm. He 
had dropped her a word, announcing 
his return. He wondered idly if she 
would be interested enough to meet 
him. Her face, which mingled the 
curves of youth with something coarse, 
bright, and sinister, rose before him, 
and he saw her for the first time as 
living flesh and blood. His over- 
wrought nerves throbbed with swift 
desire. 

He flung open the door and called 
her name. There was no immediate 
answer. Then a rustle spoke to his 
ears, and she stole in before him with 
shining, hopeful eyes. 

“T’m so glad you’re back!” she mur- 


mured timidly, and her voice was mod- 
ulated and her enunciation precise. 

She stood there utterly unlike the 
battered little waif he remembered. 
Her quiet, dark frock, her pale cheeks, 
her subdued manner—these had 
worked, in part, the transformation. 
What had happened was quite clear. 
She had tried to surprise him. While 
he had been gone, she had anxiously 
studied, out of gratitude perhaps, all 
his precepts. How often had she re- 
hearsed those few trite words of wel- 
come, gravely uttered, carefully pro- 
nounced, before the mirror? 

Yet Steven confronted her, hesitant, 
puzzled, confused. For a very strange 
thing had happened. He had only re- 
cently seen his well-groomed cousins 
and one or two girls of breeding and 
poise, and the impression remained in 
his mind. Beholding now his handi- 
work, he had a sharp, painful shock. 

Kathleen had lost the larger share 
of her attractiveness ! 

Yes! That was so, beyond denial. 
He had been too close to her before to 
see that quietness did not honestly 
become her, that it robbed her of 
individuality and made her com- 
monplace. The very coarseness in her, 
the coarseness of flaunting costume, 
of jaunty, ceaseless chatter, of heavily 
rouged cheeks, darkened brows, red 
lips, insolent gestures, had given her an 
odd, sensuous appeal. Standing-silently 
before him now, she looked as unin- 
spired and uninteresting as the most 
colorless of stenographers. He had 
eliminated those very characteristics 
which had unconsciously attracted him. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, 
made anxious by his stillness and by 
the queer expression of his face. “Has 
anything happened? Listen! No, I 
didn’t mean to say that. Honest, I— 


As a sculptor might smash with a 
mallet the creation which has deceived 
his dreams, Steven Trayle strode over 











her, kissed her with a laugh. 

“I made a mistake, my dear,” he 
muttered. “I should have left you as 
you were. Of course you hated me!” 

She had yielded herself tremulously ; 
he could feel her heart beating, and 
her oval face was lifted with tightly 
closed eyes and a mouth which was 
drawn as if in agony. 

Steven laughed again, a little dis- 
cordantly. His lips found hers, and he 
spoke in a carelessly bitter strain which 
mocked himself and mocked her. His 
smile, his voice, were cruel with con- 
tempt. All at once she appeared to 
hear what he was saying for the first 
time, and her eyes fluttered open. 

“You little harlot!” he cried. “Fetch 
your scents and your rouge pot again. 
I was a fool!” 

She tore herself free with a single, 
loud outcry. He followed her through 
the darkness of the wide hallway with 
leaping pulses. She shook his hands 
from her shoulders and, as she turned, 
brushed her cheek, wet with warm 
tears, against his face. 

Anger swept through him at what he 
conceived a cheap trick to gain his sym- 
pathy. He did not know that a woman 
can suffer, and at the same time, no 
matter how great the suffering, find a 
practical use for it. He shouted at her, 
he hardly knew what, but she evaded 
him again, and ran sobbing to snatch 
up her hat. 

He caught her wrist as she flung 
open the doorway. She turned, and in 
the dimness of the vestibule he had his 
last glimpse of her face where he had 
first beheld it. The lips were quivering 
wretchedly, and the eyes fell upon him 
with a wild and beaten look as she 
jerked herself free and fled down the 
steps. 

And then, sharply there came to 
Steven Trayle ironic realization. This 
girl had truly loved him! It was for 
that that she had striven so desperately 
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fatuous little stabs had had the 9 
versity of self-inflicted wounds. Eu 

He spun around with an oath, Py 
hurried into the street. It stretched 
before him unfathomed as a labyrinth ~ 
where vague and unfamiliar figures 
wandered mechanically in the darkness, “7 
Kathleen Joyce was gone. of 

Steven strode about, fruitlessly look- 
ing for her, and it was over an hour 
before he returned, sick in spirit, He 
cursed himself, and waves of remorse — 
rushed over him. He had beheld the 
comedies of love and found them 
empty. And here was a sordid tragedy 
of love that stung him with guilt and a 
misery of his own fashioning. He told 
himself it was an episode in the life of 
a light woman who existed by emotion, 
who had known many lovers, who Be 
would forget him in the caresses of the 4 
first passer-by. But, face to face with 
actuality, he could not quite convince 
himself that he had not done an irrep- 
arable wrong. 

For an instant the thought that she 
might come back, that she had already 
done so, flickered in his mind, as he 
retraced his steps. Then he told him- 
self conclusively that the home to which 
he returned was empty of any living 
presence. But here he was wrong. As 
he stepped into the hall, a noise from 
above stairs caught his attention, and 
his heart jumped with hope. 

“Kathleen!” he cried unsteadily. 
“Kathleen !” 

Listening intently, he caught a med- 
ley of familiar sounds. 

“Ah, and it’s time I was back, what 
with the house running to wrack and 
ruin! And him none the better, I'll 
guess. After all that I’ve done for 
him, too! Well, I’ll not stand it for- 
ever, I won’t, and those are the very 
words I told Mrs. Biggles.” 

Steven Trayle brushed his hand 
across his forehead. Dully he noticed 
that his fingers were wet. 
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By Leslie Burton Blades 


Author of “Claire,” “The Fighting Odds,” etc. 


HEN she was fifteen, Rose 
faced the first great issue of 
her life. Standing beside her 

father’s bed, in a dingy rooming house, 
she listened silently to his half-delirious 
talk before death claimed him. And, 
although her heart was racked with 
misery, she did not weep. 

In dying, Patsie Jarvice attained the 
one superb, dramatic moment in his 
wide career. Traces of last night’s 
grease paint still showed in the odd lines 
about his eyes. His big mouth wore 


its customary grin, and his inconse- 


quential nose and the puffs of flesh be- 
neath his eyes made him look ridicu- 
lous as always. But Rose did not see 
that. There was an austere grandeur, 
as well as something divinely splendid 
in his gaze. A strong, clear love for his 
daughter, worry, and something unex- 
plainable shone from a hidden chamber 
of his mottled soul. His voice was 
harsh from years as a comedian and 
salesman in a tent medicine show. 

“Rosey,” he said, “the curtain’s fallin’ 
on your daddy Patsie. It’s kind. of 
shabby, ditchin’ you this way, here in 
a- sagebrush town, but I can’t help it. 
The boss of the big show has ordered 
down the curtain.” 

She would have stopped him with a 
burst of tenderness, but he held her 
silent with his gaze. 

“You'd better sell the outfit, Rosey. 
Don’t try to stick it out with the min- 
strel boys. They’ll buy, but don’t let 
’em skin you! The tent and dope are 


worth two hundred, anyway. Go savin’ 
with your money, girl, and hook up with 
a better show. Stick to the business, 
though. The stage is your big chance. 
You got the stuff your daddy never had, 
Rose—you can act.” 

He ceased abruptly and fell back. 
Rose knelt beside him, her head rest- 
ing on the flat, short hand. 

“Daddy, daddy Patsie!” He was 
dead. Suddenly, tears washed her 
burning eyes, dropping into his unre- 
sponsive palm, and great sobs stifled 
her impulsive protests. 

Two hours later she found the min- 
strel quartet in the funny rooming- 
house parlor. 

“Dad is dead,” she stated simply, a 
new dignity for the first time apparent 
in her carriage. 

They spoke their sympathy in crude, 
but kindly phrases. Then, with a readi- 
ness which hurt the girl, they began 
discussing the situation of the show. 

“We can’t stay here,” the big bass 
growled indignantly. “One of them 
tent rep shows got in last night.” 

The tenor spoke to her, a half-veiled 
eagerness in his bold eyes. 

“You'll want a manager and sales- 
man, won't you?” 

“No,” she said quickly, and her lips 
trembled. “I’m not keepin’ up the 
show. I'll sell it if you want it.” 

They stared at her a moment in sur- 
prise, then conferred together. 

“We'll buy it if you'll take a hun- 
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that sentiment was not a great factor 
in business. 

“Dad told me it was worth two hun- 
dred.” 

They argued, pointing out the neces- 
sity of hiring a new comedy salesman. 

“We're not rich. Maybe we'll bust. 
We'd like to help you, Rosey, but we 
can’t.” 

“All right,” she told them quietly, 
“T’ll keep the outfit.” 

They argued; but the girl remained 
obdurate. Patsie had said the tent and 
stuff were worth two hundred. They 
paid it in the end, but with many pro- 
tests. 

“We'll give you five a week and 
cakes to go along. You can recite and 
carry dope to buyers. You're a good 
actress, Rosey, and your looks draw 
money.” 

“No,” she said, slipping the roll of 
bills they gave her under her waist. 
“Daddy told me to hook up with a bet- 
ter show.” She was thinking of the 
tent repertoire company which had just 
entered Elsburg. 

The quartet wished her luck, shook 
hands with her, and left. The Jarvice 
minstrel medicine show was gone for- 
ever. 

A few days later Rose went to see 
the manager of the tent troop. He eyed 
her appraisingly before he spoke. 

“So you want to join my company ?” 
He was a short, thicksét man with 
squinting eyes and heavy jowls. 

“Yes, sir, I’d like to.” 

“Ever acted?” 

“T’ve recited all my life for dad.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Patsie Jarvice.” 

“Oh ef 

For a few moments the manager and 
owner of the All-Star Company studied 
the girl with calculating eyes. 

“TI lost my leading lady up the line,” 
he said at last. “She ditched me and 
married one of those jays. I made up 





Bxperience had taught her long ago 






my mind then that I’d never have 
single woman in my troop again. How 
old are you?” He tipped his chair be 
back and watched her face through nat= 
rowed lids. ; oS 

“Fifteen and a few months.” 

“How’s your study ?” 

“I learn very fast.” , 

“T don’t know. I wired the agent at ~ 
Chicago for a lead. ’Course, I could 
change, but I’m afraid you haven't had 
the experience. I want a trooper who 
can play anything.” 

“I'd like to try. I think I could soon 
learn.” 

He studied her a long time silently. 

“Got any money or are you 
strapped?” he asked suddenly. 

“T have two hundred dollars.” 

“T see.” He thought for a moment. 
“T’'ll tell you. I'd like to have you, but a 
you’re single. I made up my mind | 
against single women. Then, too, you 
never played in repertoire and it’s no 
cinch. But you’ve got the looks. Then, a 
you’re young, and that’s an advantage -_ 
sure enough, I’ve half a mind to try 
you.” 

“I wish you would. Oh, if you 
would!” She was looking at him with 
starry eyes. 

“T’ll tell you what!” He grew imme- 
diately friendly, leaning toward her 
with an intimate air. “I’m only a young 
fellow, and I’m single. I’ll marry you, 
decent and honorable. I'll take good 
care of you. You'll learn to love me 
and by Jove, with looks like yours I’ll 
make an actress that will beat the 
world! What do you say?” 

Rose was utterly astounded. Her 
mind was blank. Then she remembered 
her desolation, Patsie’s last advice, and 
her own ambition. And Amrey was 
not unlikable. 

“You'll need a wardrobe,” he went 
on. “A leading lady has to have trunks 
full of clothes. I'll see to that. I'll be 
a good man to you.” 

She knew no one in all the world 
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a promise. 

» “I—I guess I might,” she faltered. 
“We'll go right down to the justice 
© of the peace,” he said. “And you'll be 
» -Mrs. Steven Amrey of the All-Star 
» Company. A leading lady that will be 
a leading lady!” 

Rose did not realize that Steven Am- 
rey was saving himself ten or fifteen 
dollars a week by his marriage. Her 
inexperience was fathomless, and Am- 
rey hid his dealings beneath kindliness. 

Rose gave him her two hundred for 
safe-keeping. They were married that 
same day and she went back to Am- 
rey’s tent. Already he had given her 
a bulky pile of dog-eared manuscripts. 
She must learn réles at once. 

Fingering over the scripts, Rose had 
the first great thrill in her profession. 
She would play leads in “Wedded, But 
No Wife,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Tempest and Sunshine,” “Charlotte 
Temple,” and “East Lynne.” Later, 
when she had learned those, there were 
half a dozen others waiting, old pieces 
all of them, full of intense emotion, 
melodrama. To her, they were the su- 
preme masterpieces of the stage, and 
in the work of learning the long lead- 
ing roles her sorrow at her father’s 
death became less poignant, the new ad- 
justment to her husband’s life les$ 
trying. 

The All-Star Company consisted of 
some half dozen people. All of them 
were expected to do double duty. The 
heavy man played the cornet between 
acts, the second woman was pianist, and 
the ingénue, older than Rose by several 
years, was violinist. The juvenile was 
property man and stage manager. The 
leading man, Amrey, was director and 
manager. They lived in the large tent 
which served as a theater, sleeping with 
only curtains separating them from 
their associates. 

Amrey paid from five to ten a week 
and board and room for his actors. 


ro ms whom she might expect even such 
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Rose was accustomed to the camp 
life. She helped prepare the food and 
set to the task with an abounding en- 
ergy, learning her parts between time. 
Within a week she was prepared to 
open with any one of the first four réles 
which Steve had given her. 

Whatever else he may have been, 
Rose found that Amrey was a driver. 
He knew precisely what he wanted 
from his actors and he got it. There 
were times when she believed that she 
could never repeat a scene again, but 
he kept at her, making her go over lines 
a dozen, twenty times, before he would 
accept her rendition. 

Her first performance was an admit- 
ted success, and she soon began to feel 
the jealousy of the ingénue, Priscilla 
Berry. Rose realized the venom of 
stage spite. Priscilla would ruin a 
scene by tricks of movement. 

A beginner, Rose had to learn the 
countless devices of stagecraft, move- 
ments, changes of attitude, shifts in in- 


flection, by which to hold the audience 


despite petty interruptions. For three 
years she worked unceasingly, and in 
the end she was an actress of no mean 
ability. Much of her work was crude, 
spoiled by the unnatural manners of a 
“rep-show star,” but she showed talent 
and she was beautiful. 

Her hair fell like a sunny cascade 
almost to her knees, and in her deep 
brown eyes was endless play of light 
and shadow. Her tall young body, lithe 
and full of grace, suggested summer 
willow, and there was something regal 
in her movements. 

At eighteen, late in the winter of her 
third year with the show, Rose suf- 
fered a complete physical breakdown, 
as the result of the manifold duties and 
the hardship of show life. They were 
playing little towns in Mississippi and 
the season was exceptionally bad. The 
boll weevil had destroyed the cotton 
crop that fall and people could not 
afford the theater. Ordinarily, the 
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aks ore rors cafis around to 
see the show, but this year receipts 
were steadily diminishing, and finally 
Amrey felt obliged to move on to some 
more prosperous town. 

“Look here!” he snarled at Rose. 
“This is a pretty time for you to quit 
acting. I can’t afford to hire another 
lead. You know how business is— 
~ what do you want to make more trouble 

for?” 

But Priscilla Berry promptly offered 
to step into Rose’s place, and the troop 
made ready to leave. 

“T'll have to leave you here,” Amrey 
told Rose the night before they started 

off. “I'll give you all the money I can 
scrape together and I'll send you more 
as soon as possible.” 

Rose did not protest. Anything 
seemed better now than to go on drag- 
ging weary feet across a hot tent stage. 
Amrey left her fifty dollars, promising 
to send her more within the week. Not 

¢ until the show had vanished from Glory 
Hill did she discover that he had taken 
most of her wardrobe for Priscilla. 

The week passed happily for Rose. 
Rest was ali that her tired brain and 
body wanted. Saturday brought her 
a complaining letter from her husband, 

} but no money. He was not able to 
send more this time, but later he would 
send twice as much. That letter was 

the last she heard from him. 

She wrote him again and again, but 
her letters were returned “unclaimed.” 
Meanwhile her funds were fast dimin- 
ishing. 

Bit by bit, after the first weeks of 
physical exhaystion, the renewed energy 
of youth and vitality began again to 















































set her pulses throbbing with great 
dreams. Her mind turned toward the 
stage as naturally as migrant birds turn 
southward in the fall. She bought a 
Clipper, and its old familiar discussions 
brought instant color to her cheeks and 
sparkle to her eyes. Reading its list 
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of: want a 
one which sacaenel oeaibiltes 

Wanted, a beautiful young leading ras 
with metropolitan wardrobe. Must be sea © 
soned trooper. Will play all dramatic 


on high-class boat show. Woman with spe- 5s 
cialties preferred. 












Rose lost no time in sending her pice 
tures and the programs of her three ~ 
years in the tent show; and the answer 
came at once: 

Join show at Hannibal, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 18. Donatp GEorcE. 

Through the succeeding five years 
and a half Rose Jarvice lived upon the 
steamer. Poking its nose into the many 
tributaries of the Mississippi, the boat 
would moor at some town dock, and 
posters with great, screaming type be- 
low Rose’s picture would announce that 
“Rose Jarvice presents ‘Magda’ with the 
sublime emotions of a mighty soul. She 
is an actress paramount.” And people 
sanctioned what the poster claimed. 

Then, when she was almost twenty- 
four, her marriage a dimmed memory 
of which she never spoke, Rose had her 
big opening. On one of his tours East, 
Woodruff, the big stock man from Den- 
ver, stumbled upon the George boat 
show and, having seen Rose, asked her 
if she was open for a new engagement. 
She grasped the opportunity he offered. 

She served George notice the same 
day. 

“T hate to see you go,” he said, “but 
it’s your big chance, Rose. I'll look for 
you on Broadway.” 

Rehearsals started on the day after 
Rose arrived in Denver. She was to 
open in “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
then in its first release to stocks. The 
management planned a spectacular pro- 
duction, was spending heavily upon the 
bill, and Rose was told repeatedly how 
much depended on her. She worked 
hard. 

The opening was almost upon her, \ 7% 
She went from each rehearsal with less 


aay 


g hours, but they were happy. 

- Then, Ernest Southerland, the ju- 
' yenile in the company, spoke to her 
" feassuringly. He was a man of about 


fol own age, fresh from the university 
» at Berkeley and dreaming of the time 
' when he, a playwright, would see his 
| own productions on Broadway. 


_ From the first time they met, Rose 
' liked him. He was strong, self-reliant, 
yet not at all conceited. His deep- 
brown eyes were vivid pools of animate 
imagination. He dreamed, thought, 
acted, lived in drama. 

“You needn’t feel so doubtful, Miss 
Jarvice. The old man isn’t half so 
frightened over you as he pretends.” 

“T hope not,” said Rose, and she felt 
that in young Southerland she knew 
for the first time in all her life the 
sort of man she fancied. 

The opening arrived. As she looked 
out for the first time beyond real foot- 
lights at the rows of eager faces, caught 
the quick-settling rustle into silence, and 
scented the warm perfume of a 
crowded theater, Rose Jarvice ceased 
to worry. She was no longer Rose, the 
daughter of a medicine seller. She was 
Minnie and the Girl of the Golden 
West. Her clear voice soared birdlike. 
Her eyes, her face, her body, took their 
swift, changing moods as racers gain 
their stride. 

On through that first act she had so 
dreaded Rose played with a divine as- 
surance. She was swept up and on by 
the strong tide of feeling which moves 
through the better plays. 

A bit of conversation flashed through 
her mind and left a glow of pleasure. 
Southerland it was who had remarked, 
“To carry a whole house with your 
own personality—that must be won- 
derful!” 

The curtain neared. Rose thought 
of the director. He was behind the 
set, anxiously awaiting her last line. 

The time had come. The door swung 


~ Those days were full of 
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to behind the leading man, a fascinating 


stranger, and. Rose, as the camp girl, 
leaned far across the bar, a glass 
gripped in her hand. 

Her big eyes melted tenderly as she 
recalled the stranger’s voice, and in 
her poise was youth’s superb reverie. 

“*And he said I had the face of an 
angel!’” The glass came down with a 
sharp. click as she stood straight, 4 
quick, half-amused smile upon her lips. 
“Oh, hell!” 

There was thunder as the curtain 
dropped. 

People who saw that first night in 
Rose’s stock career tell of the mad en- 
thusiasm roused by the new unknown 
beauty who spoke and moved with such 
superb eloquence. 

That winter was a brilliant one in 
stock at Denver. The management 
spared no expense and Rose played in 
productions just released from Broad- 
way. 

Spring came at last. Rose was 
twenty-five and a success. She was su- 
premely happy in her work, finding it 
always satisfying. Yet there was some- 
thing lacking in her life. 

She told herself that her unlimited 
ambition left always one more thing 
to be achieved, but something deeper 
warned her that this was not the lack 
she felt. There was Southerland, al- 
ready a fast friend and close associ- 
ate. When she was with him she was 
always conscious of increased happi- 
ness. At the same time she was de- 
pressed and saddened. Old facts rose 
grimly in her memory and she was 
never able to explain their coming. 
Amrey, snarling discontentedly, passed 
unexpectedly before her eyes. 

Then, late in spring, Southerland 
called on her one Sunday evening and 
there was an exultant pleasure in his 
voice when he told her: 

“Rose, I’ve sold a one-act skit. It 
goes on the Orpheum circuit!” 

She fancied she heard many things 
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bass that sounded at her 
ear. Her answer was a leaping re- 
sponse to his mood. 

Rose could just see the tenderness 
in his deep eyes. He moved to speak, 
he hesitated, put out his hand, and 
closed it over her cool fingers. 

“Rose,” he said, “I’m going to New 
York.” 

She drew her fingers from his grasp 
and interrupted swiftly. 

“You should, of course, but we'll 


yee 


‘miss you in the company.” 


He shifted awkwardly and there was 
something resolute, that self-assured 
determination in his bearing. She 
wished with all her heart he would not 
speak. 

“But you——’ 

She stood up with a sudden fevered 
energy. Deep in her soul, torn by a 
rush of loneliness and a hunger for 
the words this man would utter, was 
a strong hatred now of all that made 
it so impossible for her to hear him. 
She thought of Amrey, of those three 
loveless, bitter years. Perhaps she 
should already have told Ernest. But 
she could not. 

“Ernest,” she said, her voice so low 
that he could hardly hear it, “you will 
write me about your work, your tri- 
umphs ?” 

“I hoped it would not be necessary, 
Rose.” 

“But it is.” 

He smiled, a rueful, bitter smile of 


) disappointment. 


“Well, I suppose you have your own 
career to make. I could hardly hope 
that you would find time for me in all 
your life.” ; 

She wanted to cry out that he was 
all her life. Instead, she only laughed. 

“Dear, foolish boy!” she said. “You 
know that I am always finding time 
for you. Of course I can, or I would 
not have asked for letters from you.” 

The next month saw Southerland’s 
departure, and, defiant against grow- 


ing lontines, Tove Sung a 












into her work. ae 

It was during his season in ma 
peg, three years later, that Souther= 
land’s letter, with the news of his first - 
triumph, came. ;- 

His first long play was under lights ~ 
on Broadway, and scrawled across the 
last of many vital pages, she read the 
dear, frank statement of his love. It 
was not an easy task, but at last Rose 
wrote him the full story of her tent- 
show days. 

The curtness of his answer lifted her 
spirit like the breath of spring’s first 
wind. “I am coming for the new star 
of my second play,” he wrote. And, 
true to his word, he was in Winnipeg 
within a week. 

The years had made him evefi more 
desirable. There was a steadiness, a 
solid vigor, in his voice and bearing that Be 
bespoke growth, experience, success. 

“T’ve seen a lawyer, Rose,” he told 
her at length, “the best there is, and 
I find that we can easily and legally 
dispose of Amrey.” 

A sense of strong security, a feeling 
that here she would have always some 
one wholly dependable, swept over her. 

“They have traced him down,” ’ 
Southerland continued. “He was last oa 
heard of six years ago in Mexico. At 
the time, he was starting into the moun- % 
tains on a mining prospect. Within the ig 
week the Yaqui Indians went on the et 
warpath. He was most probably killed. 
Legally, he is undoubtedly dead. There 
can be nothing now to fear from him.” 


2 






The critics were divided in their com- 
ment on Southerland’s play. They dis- 
cussed it with ardent favor and vital Ba 
antagonism, but all agreed that Rose BS, 
was, beyond doubt, a star of the first 
order. The play would be successful. 
Night after night, packed houses proved 
the prophecy. It was destined to one 
of those phenomenal runs, even reach- 
ing into a second season. 















































Phe first excited weeks passed and 
se settled to the regularity of an 
‘established réle. Southerland was anx- 
"fous for their marriage and the date 

"Was set. It seemed, at last, that there 
» could be nothing to mar their happi- 
" mess, after so many years of struggle. 
Looking back, the way seemed long, 
" indeed, and yet it had gone swiftly, 
" crowded with events which challenged 
' character. But for Rose, at the end 
- of the road stood Southerland, home, 
happiness. 

’ Then, late in November, as she came 
one night from her dressing room, Rose 
came face to face with Steven Amrey. 
It seemed for just a moment that her 
mind had tricked her, tired after a per- 
formance, but her doubt was soon dis- 
pelled. His snarling half-petulant 
voice was unmistakable. 

“Well, Rose, I always said you'd get 
here if you had a chance. It was me 
that gave you the chance and here you 
are.” 

“Steven, why did you? Where 
” She caught herself in an iron 

grip of will. “Very well,” she said, her 

voice controlled and even. “We cannot 
talk here. Come with me.” 

She moved toward the stage door. 

Southerland met them as_ they 
stepped to the street. He had come up 
for her in a closed car. 

“Rose——” He checked himself 
abruptly, catching sight of Amrey. 
There was an awkward pause. Rose 
tried to speak, and although her voice 
was quiet, it seemed to Southerland 
there had never been a more tragic cry. 

“Ernest—Mr. Southerland, this is my 
husband, Steven Amrey.” 

She saw the playwright’s face turn 
pale, a half satirical leer in Amrey’s 
squinting eyes. 

“Did you see Miss Jarvice play to- 
night? It is my work she is present- 
ing.” Southerland’s suave tones had 
the cutting quality of steel. 

y she could not think. In her seething 
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mind there was but one 
She could not marry Ernest now, ne 
matter how free her long life apart 
from Amrey made her. He had come 
back—her husband! 

“When did you arrive, Mr. Amrey ?” 
asked Southerland after a while. 
“Have you secured accommodations? 
The hotels are crowded over the 
Thanksgiving season.” Southerland’s 
even voice steadied her. She waited 
breathless for her husband’s answer. 

“T just got here. I haven’t a room, 
no. Fact is, I’m broke—about as broke 
as that year in Mississippi, Rosey.” 

“T should be pleased to offer you the 
spare bedroom in my suite.” Souther- 
land seemed not to have, heard the fel- 
low’s whining comment. 

Amrey frowned, but said nothing. 
There was an awkward silence. At 
last Rose gathered herself for the or- 
deal. 

“What is it you want, Steven?” She 
spoke through dry, hot lips, her eyes 
like pools of fire behind quivering 
lashes. ‘ 

“Well, I want to live as fits the hus- 
band of a famous star!” 

Rosa shuddered. Her nerves were 
not reliable. As she spoke, her hands 
went out almost in supplication. 

“Leave me, Steven! I will see that 

you are taken care of. I will do any- 
thing, but do not torture me. It will 
be arranged through a lawyer.” 
_ “Now, Rose,” said Amrey, “you're 
all upset about things. You know I 
wasn’t a bad sort in the old days. 
Things went against us, that was all!” 
His eyes were warming to the power 
of her beauty. 

Southerland moved to Rose’s side. 

“If necessary, you can easily secure 
a divorce,” he said to her. “Will you 
allow me to send a reputable lawyer to 
you?” 

“If you will, please.” 
look at Amrey. 

“Meanwhile,” Southerland continued 


She did not 


mad certainty. ; 
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tain-Mr. Amrey. My flat is at your 
disposal as long as necessary.” 

Amrey accepted the inevitable with 
surprising grace. 

“Well, Rose,” he said, taking a step 
toward her, “I didn’t think you’d go 
back on a man who started you when 
you was hard up. I'll make the best 
of it, though. I guess you’re not so 
hard as to deny a little help financially. 
I'll trust you, anyhow. If you want me 
I'll be at this gentleman’s rooms. I'll 
get my own as soon as I have money.” 

The next day Southerland called on 
Rose and there was a quiet friendli- 
ness, a stern repression in his manner 
that fortified his feeling. Sh could not 
blame him. It was only an inexorable 
conclusion to a mad dream. He had, 
of course, not until now realized the 
sordidness of her origin, the years 
which had consumed her youth. | 

“I suggested a divorce,” he said. “It 
seems to me your only means of escap- 
ing from the fellow’s sneaking claims. 
He will demand money constantly and 
you will have to pay or face a scene.” 
He made no attempt to take her in his 
arms, showed no special tenderness. 

“I cannot,” she said in a low whis- 
per. - “Not this season, anyway. 
unthinkable.” 

Days dragged into weeks that seemed 
interminable. Rose grew steadily less 
vital in her acting. Her cheeks lost 
color and the rich, full charm of out- 
line, while there was noticeable in all 
her movements an unwonted weariness. 

What those months meant to South- 
erland were never known. He held 
himself in check with unrelenting vigor 
and there was something cold, an al- 
most bitter iciness about his gaze. At 
last, he went to Amrey, feeling that 
something must be done. Rose would 
not secure the divorce which would 
have been so easy and, considering her 
position and the inevitable gossip that 
would follow, he could not blame her. 
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Perhaps he could persuz 
do the decent thing. Son 
fellow must be a sympal neti 
which could be touched. ; 

He would persuade Amrey to” 
West, settle, and quietly divorce Re 
there. It could be managed, and T 
was prepared to offer any inducemé 
within reason. 

Amrey heard him out and laughed. 

“T guess I’m satisfied right here,” 
stated coolly. “It happens, Mr. So 
erland, that Steven Amrey never dre 
a good thing for another to pick up. 
I like New York. Besides,” he ade 
hypocritically, “I did desert Rose onee™ 
and I’m ashamed of it. I’m sticking” 
now till she forgives and lets me make 7 
it up to her.” a 

Southerland left the fellow, a mingled” 
sense of loathing, despair, and rage pos- 
sessing him. As he stepped into the” 
street, he stood a moment, undecided, 
He was half tempted to go back and 
settle things, man to man, in the old 7 
elemental fashion. oe 

There had been a sleet storm and the 7 
walks were covered with a film of ice. 
As he stood there an old woman, poorly — 
dressed, a look of unutterable weari- 7) 
ness upon her worn features, slipped ~~ 
and fell almost against his feet. He ~ 
stooped with instant sympathy to pick ~ 
her up. As he did so, he recognized 
her as one of the scrubwomen at the 
theater. 

“Well,” he said gently, supporting 
her, “aren’t you one of the cleaners at 
the Republic ?” 

She recognized him and her pale 
lips smiled, 

“Yes, sir,” she said. “My! It’s good © 
for me all men ain’t bad. Thank you 7% 
for helpin’ me. I gttess, Mr. Souther- 
land, some men are just made rotten 7 
to the heart, and others are made kind ~ 
all through.” 

He saw the tears of pain and suf- 
fering which dimmed her eyes. His 
own unhappiness warmed him to her 
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r out her troubles, as one some- 
: " does, started by such a simple 
as an unexpected kindness. So 
her talk, listening the while with 
ing sympathy. 
» “I was just goin’ in this very build- 
ag. I thought I might get my hus- 
ind to see me this time. He never 
will, and he won’t help me, either, when 
les well off. I used to work my fin- 
is off for him. He’s downright no 


a, 
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"good, that’s all! He left me years ago, 


mt 
» 


mniless, and now, when he’s got 
money, he won’t even see me! Mr. 
Southerland, ain’t they no justice or 


"anything to make him even see his 


| after day this winter, too. 
» into court, I would, if I knew where to 
> get a lawyer. 


ne 


» _ steam-heated corridor. 


fe?” 
She was evidently appealing to him 


~ in sheer desperation. 


“Why, yes,” said Southerland. 
“There are the courts. You can take 
the matter into court. Will he do noth- 
ing for you?” 

“No, sir, and I’ve tried to see him day 
I'd take it 


If——” 
“T could suggest one to you.” 
“Would you, sir?” Her voice grew 
querulous. “And would you tell him 
about it? I’d like to make that Amrey 


do as he ought!” 


Southerland | started, 
gripped her arm. 
“Who—who did you say?” 
_ “Steven Amrey is his name.” She 
seemed afraid lest she had wrongly 
mamed the man. “I—is he a friend 


stared, and 


Southerland wanted to shout. 
“See here!” He drew her into the 
“You say he is 
your husband? How long ago did he 
marry you? Where? Tell me every- 
thing.” 
She did as he commanded, half in 
terror, half from the need to talk. 
“And he married me twenty years 
ago, when we was kids,” she ended. 
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“And now he's bein’ yn tor Pats rs 


won't help me.” 

Southerland laughed outright. His 
eyes danced with the excitement of the 
moment. 

“You needn’t bother to ask him 
again,” he said. “Don’t even go up and 
attempt to see him. I'll send a lawyer 
to him and I’ll promise you that he’ll 
do the right thing by you not later 
than to-morrow.” 

He stopped her outburst of half-tear- 
ful gratitude, took her address, and saw 
her on acar. Then, wild with delight, 
he hurried straight to Rose. 

“Rose!” He burst in on her like a 
madcap lad. “Rose, girl! You're free 
from Amrey! Free forever!” 

She heard him with a sudden rush of 
happiness which died beneath a greater 
tide of terror. 

“Ernest, you haven’t done——” 

“No”—he poured out his words in 
a swift flood—“I just found out that 
he is not legally your husband.” 

She started and her face grew even 
whiter than before. In silence she lis- 
tened while he told her everything. It 
was no news of joy for her. A great 
cry burst from ashen lips and she hid 
her wan, tired face behind her trem- 
bling hands, 

“Ernest, you will never care to marry 
me! I—I—oh, what a sordid wreck 
I made of youth and life and 

His arms swept her against him in a 
sudden, swift embrace. His voice was 
like the laughter of great trimuph. 

“Rose, you never understood what I 
so often tried to say. That doesn’t mat- 
ter now. I love you, dear! I want 
you! And,” he went on in a swift, 
happy voice, “we’re going on our honey- 
moon at once. Your understudy can 
keep the theater open.” 

She smiled into his deep, warm eyes 
and no word came to meet her burst- 
ing feeling. She raised lips, warm with 
the promise of unequaled happiness, 
and her head settled on his shoulder. 








HAT’S happened to Pierre?” 
queried Fred Hunt, voicing 


the thought in the minds of 
all of us. 

The nearly perfect waiter, for whom 
we had been feeling sorry for months 
without knowing why, was displaying 
unusual animation. The smile on his 
lips was the same as ever, genial and 
appreciative of the privilege of serv- 
ing such nice gentlemen and ladies as 
those who happened to be at the tables 
assigned to him; but there was a light 
in his eyes which none of us had seen 
before. Again and again, as one or 
another spoke to him, he responded 
with an air of friendliness which did 
not seem quite fitting in one so per- 
fectly schooled in his part in the drama 
of life; but always, just as the match- 
less Pierre seemed to be on the point 
of becoming unduly familiar, seeking 
sympathy with some strange mood 
which was upon him, his manner ad- 
justed itself without any manifestations 
of embarrassment or uncalled-for apol- 
ogy, to the requirements of his station. 

We had wondered about him, feel- 
ing that his perfection as a waiter had 
not been achieved as a great ambition, 
but through the wounded pride of one 
who had aspired in other directions and 
failed. Pride in something was mani- 
festly a vital necessity to Pierre. He 
would have to take pride in his waiting, 
in the career which the swing and shift 
of circumstances had selected for him, 
no matter what his dreams had been. 








talking of him and of other matters 


He might have been endowed with ~ 
a wonderful sense of the supreme 
charm of vocal music, and handicapped ~ 
in expression by the lack of ‘some es- “] 
sential quality in his voice. He might 

have had stupendous visions of artistic ~ 
achievement, which some exasperating — 
little mental twist prevented him from 
presenting in appreciable form to the ~ 
world. He might have been almost 
anything, almost, He was the almost 
perfect waiter. His pride was pre- 
served in that. an 

I had tried to talk to him at times, 7 
to induce him to reveal something of 
the repressed inclinations of his nature. 
He had shown me only that he under- 
stood my interest, and realized that it 
did not arise from mere curiosity; but 
beyond that he revealed nothing at ali. 

Most of us perceived that melan- 
choly, a sense of baffled aspiration and 
dashed hopes, underlay the cultivated 
air of suave geniality. Therefore, we 
were surprised by a light in his eyes, 
such as none of us had seen in them 
before that night. 

Apologetically he came to us with 
the check, long before the usual hour 
for the termination of his service, and 
explained that he had permission to 
leave early that night. We had been 



















































in the realm of our collective experi- 
ence, while sipping our coffee, 
Liqueurs had not been ordered. Pierre 
called another waiter to attend to our 
possible wants. 
























question. He repeated it to 
he new waiter: 

' “What's happened to Pierre? He 
seems more cheerful to-night.” 

| The waiter assumed an air of lugu- 
"brious gravity as he answered. 

» “It is so sad! His wife died yes- 
" terday, and there are three little chil- 
' dren. Pierre, he has to care for them 
a ‘mow. His cheerfulness, monsieurs, 
» that is his courage.” 

; From the members of our group 
“about the table came expressions of 
' Sympathy, and there was a furtive 
: q teaching for pocketbooks and purses. 
> But my mind was filled with strange 
thoughts about Pierre and that unusual 
light in the eyes of a man whose wife 
had died, leaving him alone to care for 
three little children. 

We paid our bill, left some money 
with the proprietor of the restaurant 
for Pierre, and went out. Half an 
hour later all the good nights had been 
said, and I was alone. My mind still 
clung to Pierre and his bereavement, 
and the strange light in his eyes. Was 
there another woman waiting? Could 
the kindly, genial Pierre be glad, so 
soon, that the mother of his children 
had gone from him, into infinity? 

I went back to the restaurant and 
asked for Pierre’s address. The pro- 
prietor intimated mildly that we al- 
ready had been very generous, and that 
Pierre was a favorite waiter with many 
other patrons of the place. I did not 
enlighten him with regard to my real 
motives in seeking Pierre. Indeed, I 
did not formulate them very clearly to 
myself. I got the address and left. 

















II. 


; I found him with his children. There 
* were two girls, nine and seven years 
: of age, and a boy of five. He seemed 
embarrassed at se@ing me, and has- 
tened to forestall any possible offer of 





tg ea tried to answer “Fred 
































a. outside of the covuend 


channels by informing me that all was 
well with him and his little family. 

I told him I was sorry to learn he 
had lost his wife. His eyes, fixed on 
mine, widened for a moment, and I 
knew there was a riot of thought in 
his mind. Then I saw his lips tighten, 
and he bowed his head. 

I spoke to the children. They re- 
sponded diffidently, but with intelli- 
gence. The girls were pretty, golden- 
haired and dark-eyed. The boy was 
alertly observant. 

As I talked on, trying to put the lit- 
tle family at ease, while the father oc- 
casionally addressed some word to one 
or another of the children, I noticed 
that their manner toward him was al- 
most as aloof, reserved, as it was to- 
ward me. 

Finally Pierre, convinced that I had 
come with some definite purpose which 
I intended to carry out, sent the chil- 
dren away. 

“Pierre,” I began, “I’m puzzled.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” he murmured, re- 
garding me patiently. 

“I’m not idly curious,” I went on. 
“I write of the ways and the thoughts 
and the feelings of men and women. 
I do not use real names, of course, and 
I do not write of persons in a way that 
would show any one whom I had taken 
in real life as a character for a story.” 

Pierre nodded slowly. 

“There is nothing in my life that 
would be of use to you,” he said. “It 
is like so many other lives.” 

He gazed at me inquiringly, almost 


longingly, and I knew there was some- - 


thing he wanted to tell to a sympa- 
thetic listener, without regard to any 
use which might be made of the in- 
formation, 

“IT have learned much, Pierre, from 
ordinary lives,” I answered, “and 
gathered much material. I have a feel- 
ing, though, that in your life there has 
been something extraordinary. Let me 














see if Y ant right. You have been al- 


ways pleasant and often smiling, 
Pierre, but all of us have felt that you 
were not happy, that there was a real 
sorrow in your life.” 

He bowed'this head, but did not 
speak. 

“Last night,” I went on, “there was 
a light in your eyes which might have 
been of gladness or relief from some 
strain. I thought of this, and won- 
dered, when I learned your wife had 
died the day before. If you wish to 
tell me your story, Pierre, I shall be 
glad to hear it. If you do not, I shall 
not press you, but will leave you with 
my best wishes.” 

He did not seem to be listening. 
He did not look at me as he spoke, 
after a moment. It seemed as if he 
might have forgotten I was there. 

“She was very beautiful,” he mur- 
mured, as if in apology or’ explanation. 
He aroused himself from his reflective 
mood and raised his eyes to mine. 

“I was a student of art,” he said. 
“Héléne was a model.” 

His eyes for an instant held a warn- 
ing and an appeal. I did not smile. I 
nodded gravely. Pierre went on: 

“Her face, her form, fascinated me, 
as opportunity. She misunderstood, as 
I learned later. She thought I had 
fallen in love with her at sight, and 
grew angry when she found it was not 
so. She seemed mollified by my using 
her alone as a model, and my assur- 
ances, entirely honest, monsieur, that 
I would make her famous through the 
fame I would win. 

“Then, slowly grew the feeling that 
Héléne, the woman, her personality, 
was inspiring me in my work. Really, 
monsieur, the work was poor. What 
I needed was work, application, real 
study; not inspiration and dreams. 


One learns those things, so often, too - 


late!” 
I was about to make some inane re- 
mark about it being “never too late,” 









but Pierre, catching my 
checked me with an upraised 

“FT came to depend upon her,” F 
went on, “more than I realized. 
monsieur, I was not in love 
Héléne; and she, knowing this, 
displeased. Yet she was filled with ¢ 
light by my paintings of her. By this? 
she lost something of my respect. £7 
knew the merit of the pictures, or the | 
lack of merit, meant little or nothing to. 
Héléne. 

“Ah, monsieur, one can see things 
and understand, looking back!” * 

He sighed and was silent for a mo= = 
ment. I offered him my cigar case, ~ 
He took a cigar, bowing formally as > 
he uttered his thanks in his almost 
perfect waiter’s manner, and put the 
weed in his pocket. 

“Won't you light up, Pierre?” I 
asked, as I began to smoke. * 

He smiled, with a little twinkle of 
appreciation in his eyes, and lit the 
cigar. 

“It is not worth your while to listen, 
monsieur,” he said, “but you are very 
kind.” 

Again he fell into reverie, uttering 
fragmentary reflections aloud, in scant 
recognition of my presence in the room. 

“It was so strange, so absurd, that 
Héléne should be in love with me; but q 
she was, monsieur, in her way. One ~~ 
day a new model was in the studio. It 
was a man, not young, and he could 
pose. He gave me an idea for a pic- 
ture which would tell a story. I was 
painting when Héléne came in. I saw 
the quick flash of anger in her big, 
black eyes. Her beautiful form, so 
sinuous and graceful in its curves, stiff- - 
ened. Monsieur, it is absurd, but I was 
frightened! I felt cold! I rose to 
greet Héléne with a warmth which was 
altogether pretended. Monsieur will 
understand how one does such things. 4 

“T set aside the canvas I had begun 
and asked Héléne to pose. She did, 
but not with smiling grace. I remained 
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1d. a—what you call—presentiment. 
[fe something would happen. I 
might have known what it would be. 
lt came next day. Héléne and I were 
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» “It took me only a few weeks, mon- 
"Sieur, to realize that my career in art 
s over before it really had begun. 
[ had not learned to paint. I could 
pt learn to paint by simply sitting at 
~ an easel, staring at Héléne, and daub- 
_ing the canvas; and that, I found, was 
all that Héléne would permit. 

“T had to explain this to her at last. 
© It was a very unpleasant scene. With 

- bitter scorn she reminded me that I 
had promised to make her famous 
through my fame. I did not tell her 
that she had closed the doors of fame 
to me. It was bad enough, as it was. 
She aeeused me of being tired of her, 
of wanting to leave her. I had not 
thought of anything of the kind, mon- 
sieur. 

“In many ways I tried to make 
money, for it was needed. Héléne 
must be well dressed, and also, mon- 
sieur, the first baby was coming. It 
was when we were almost without 
money that I went to work, just for an 
evening, as a waiter. It was very easy 
and there were many tips. There is 
something in my manner, monsieur, 
that made it easy for me to do well as 
a waiter. Again and again I went back 
to the work, in times of need, and at 
last accepted it as my calling. ~ 

“There was little warmth of affec- 
tion in Héléne’s nature. She was pas- 
sionate, but cold, if monsieur can get 
my meaning. After I decided to accept 
waiting as a calling, all the affection 
Héléne may have had for me died; yet 





» she clung to me the harder. She 
© showed resentment at my going away 
to my work, not only because that work 
was not what she had desired for me, 
. but because it was a part of my life 
~ . which did not belong altogether to her. 
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“Monsieur,” he ak “ait a raelahe 
catch in his voice, “I always needed 
affection. I think I might even have 
left Héléne, though she was very beau- 
tiful and very strong of will, if the 
children had not come. As they grew, 
month by month, I found new life in 
them. I did not mind being a waiter. 

“I read, monsieur, and kept myself 
posted on the progress of art. I would 
make artists of my children. Three 
artists were better than one, surely. 
That would be my part in the world! 
I was content, except for Héléne. It 
was hard for me to pretend to her that 
I had no interest in life except in her 
or through her, and yet, it seemed, I 
had to do this. 

“IT found, monsieur, that Héléne re- 
sented my growing interest in the chil- 
dren. She accused me of planning to 
make artists of them, and declared she 
would prevent it. Her children should 
not become waiters, she said. 

“TI do not say, monsieur, that Héléne 
planned deliberately to inspire contempt 
for me in the minds of my children, 
but she accomplished this. She was 
a woman of forceful character. 

“There is so much in the books, mon- 
sieur, so much that is worth while, that 
one does not reach in schools. I had 
kept on reading with joy in the thought 
that I was to teach my children. This, 
too, monsieur, was denied me. Héléne 
made the children feél that anything 
I might tell them was not worth while 
at all, except perhaps to be laughed at. 
She did not do this directly, that I ever 
could see, but more by her manner to- 
ward me and her talk to me when the 
children were present. 

“And so, monsieur, died my dream 
of companionship with my children. I 
tried to be content. I had Héléne, and 
she was a wonderful woman, and beau- 
tiful! I was pleased, also, to see that 
many of those in the restaurant, whom 
I served, were interested in me. We 
were in comfortable circumstances, too, 
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It should have been enough. But i 


was something lacking in my life, and 
I could not help feeling always that it 
was Héléne who stood in the way of 
my reaching it. 

“And yet, monsieur, she cared for 
me in her way. -She died in my arms, 
with her own white arms about my 
neck, crying because she was to leave 
me. I believe she felt always that I 
was dependent upon her strong will, 
her superior personality, for anything 
of success I may have made in life.” 

Pierre paused. He regarded me 
thoughtfully, impersonally, for a mo- 
ment. I knew that the thing he had 
wished to tell, to relieve his mind, was 
still unuttered. I waited. It came at 
last. 

“Monsieur, I know I shall feel lost 
without her, for a time, at least; but 
—it is a terrible thing to say—there is 
a feeling of relief. Life, after all this 
time, seems to be beginning for me 
again. I shall get acquainted with my 
children and, in time, I shall show them 
that I am worthy of respect. 

“That is all, monsieur. There has 
been nothing remarkable about my life. 
It is too much like too many other lives. 
It was kind of you to listen to me.” 


III. 


It was three weeks after my visit to 
Pierre in his home before I happened 
to see him in the restaurant. The light 
of a new and vital interest in life, which 
our group had noticed the day after the 
death of his wife, had died. I could 
not question him there, and the next 
day I left New York for an extended 
stay. 

A month later, I sought Pierre in 
his home. The light had come back 
to his eyes. We were talking of imper- 
sonal matters when the three children 
came in. They ran to their father and 
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climbed up on his knees, 
His face shone with joy. 
“It is very wonderful, monsiew 
murmured, “It did not take as 
as I had feared.” ‘a 
He sent the children into anoth 
room, and went on: j 
“Heéléne was fond of them, of co 
for they were her children; and 
was fond of me, in her way. But, mon 
sieur, there was something lacking” 
her love.” : 
“I’m glad you’ve found happiness) 
Pierre,” I told hirn. aa 
“TI seek it,” he answered simply. “In 7 
the happiness of my children, perhap ¥ 
I shall find it; or, perhaps ‘ig 
He flushed and paused. After a mo-— 
ment he askéd: " 
“Did you notice, monsieur, the face 7% 
of Agnes, the older girl?” 
I nodded, not knowing what to say. 
The child was quite pretty, but other- 
wise she had not impressed me as be- 
ing unusual. I could see, however, that ~ 
there was some thought, portentous te 

























him, in the father’s mind. - E 
“Isn’t it a face to paint?” he asked ~~ 

° “ ° 4 
ecstatically. “And she loves it, her © 


face on the canvas, and loves me be- 
cause I can do it!” a 

He arose and went hurriedly behind ~ 
a screen at the farther end of the 
room, and returned with a small can- — 
vas. It was a half-finished portrait in 
oils of the little girl, Agnes. 

I looked at Pierre. All the lost joys 
of a repressed life seemed burning in 
his eyes. Agnes ran in, crying out 
joyously : . Fs). 

“My picture, daddy!” She looked at 
me, demanding approval. Pierre, with 
anxiety in his eyes, simply awaited my 
judgment. 

“Beautiful!” I murmured. 

In reality, the picture was a crude 
and faulty piece of work, but that did 
not matter. There are lots of good 
pictures in the world. 





| Ballade of the Hanging Gardens 





of Babylon 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


THE fierce queen wearied, and she smote her hands. 
“Send me my lord, the king,” she spake, and sighed. 
“I sicken of these steaming shallow lands!” 
Nebuchadnezzar stood there by her side, 
Suppliant. She turned upon him, eagle-eyed: 
“Oh, king, would thou and Babylon ne’er had been! 
I die for pines and storms.” “Amytis, bride, 
There shall be hanging gardens for my queen.” 


“Oh, for Assyria, where each mountain stands 
With pine trees to the peak, and the great stride 
Of the north wind, voiced as a god’s commands, 
Shakes forests into music far and wide, 
Iron and granite song; and horsemen ride 
By foam of torrents, laughing, lances keen—— 
But I mid ooze and baking bricks must hide!” 
“There shall be hanging gardens for my queen.” 





Night fell, and morning rose with crimson bands, 
About her couch the tiring maidens glide, 
And one that wove her hair in shining strands 
Spake softly: “Vouch, great queen, to gaze outside 
Beyond the curtains.” And Amytis cried 
And laughed and wept for what her eyes had seen— 
Assyria at her window magnified! 
“There shall be hanging gardens for my queen.” 
ENvol. 
“Queen,” spake the king, “is thy heart satisfied? 
Unnumbered slaves and Night have wrought this scene—— 
The rocks and pines of thine Assyrian pride: 
There shall be hanging gardens for my queen.” 
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Tuis Swe or Parapise, by F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald; Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
‘THE surprise that “This Side of 
Paradise” was written by a youth 

in his early twenties is tempered by the 
realization that it is the daring of youth 
alone that would so bend to his own 
uses his medium, the novel, to make it 
express what he has to say with no 
caviling to form. In this, his first 
novel, F. Scott Fitzgerald has succeeded 
in fashioning an ifiteresting story and 
an entertaining book because of his non- 
dependence on accepted standards of 
novel making, and his easy method of 
saying what he has to say in the form 
that most appeals to him at the mo- 
ment, or best seems to him to suit the 
particular subject on which he is then 
holding forth. His novel is not even 
divided into chapters, but at various 
points in the action, or jumps in time 
or incident, a crosshead is inserted and 
the story continues. Several of the 
love scenes are done as one-act plays, 
the insertion of poems—some of them 
startlingly good—and letters, to show 
states of mind, giving an exotic flavor. 
The story is of the life of a young 
man, Amory Blaine, from childhood 
through Princeton, up to—and here the 
author makes his one bow to conven- 
tion—the time he “finds himself.” The 
last line of the book, in fact, is, “I 
know myself”’—which justifies the 
hero’s claim of cleverness. Surely no 
reader is yet thoroughly acquainted 
with him. Amory’s mother is as in- 
teresting a creation in her way as the 
dissimilar, but reminiscent, mother of 
- Rita Wellman’s “Wings of Desire,” 
succumbing to nervous breakdowns 
which bear, to her son, suspicious re- 


semblance to delirium tremens, but, 
nevertheless, a brave raconteur, a lady 
of subtle moods and picturesque aban- 
don, “I am feeling very old to-day, 
Amory,” she would sigh to her young 
son, her face a rare cameo of pathos, 
her voice exquisitely modulated, her 
hands as facile as Bernhardt’s. “My 
nerves are on edge—on edge. We must 
leave this terrifying place to-morrow, 
and go searching for sunshine!” 

At the age of ten, Amory has no il- 


_lusions about his mother, whom he 


greatly admires and whom he calls Bea- 
trice. He can himself talk glibly of 
Mozart, Brahms, Beethoven. “Man-of- 
the-world” is his pose, even after a so- 
journ in an American school, where 
his reading consists of such famous 
works as “For the Honor of the 
School,” “Little Women,” “The Com- 
mon Law,” “Sappho,” “Three Weeks,” 
“Mary Ware; or, The Little Colonel’s 
Chum,” “Ghunga Dhin,” the Police Ga- 
gette, and Jim Jam Jems. Of his 
early education Mr. Fitzgerald says 
only: “School ruined his French and 
gave him a distaste for standard au- 
thors.” 

The book breaks in the middle, The 
War, from 1917 to 1919, constituting 
an interlude. From the interlude on, 
the book slackens in pace, becomes more 
serious, earnest even, until we find 
Amory, the aristocrat, espousing some- 
thing which sounds dangerously like 
socialism. At no point, however, does 
Mr. Fitzgerald allow Amory or the 
story to become dull. There is a con- 
scious striving every moment for clev- 
erness, for élan, for movement, which 
usually meets with success. The book 
is in the nature of a performance—a 
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> Beuce, by Albert Payson Terhune; E. P. 
i . Dutton & Co., New York. 
O those who learned to love Lad 
through the medium of the book in 
which his master extolled him, Bruce 
comes as a distinct treat. Its audi- 
ence has been created by its delightful 
predecessor, and the enthusiasm with 
which it is itself received is no wit 
diminished by what must inevitably be 
‘in the nature of a repetition. 

Bruce was a collie, “a superb speci- 
men of his wonderful race.” Born the 
son of Rothsay Lass, he bade fair at 
the outset to be both an eyesore and a 
nuisance about The Place. But, by and 
by, encouraged by the patient and nur- 
turing care of the master and the ten- 
der love and forbearance of the mis- 
tress, there developed within him a soul. 
And souls, whether in men or beasts, 
have a common quality—they render 
human and sympathetic the bodies 
which they inhabit. 

The devotion of a dog is much like 
that of a little child—simple and trust- 
ing. You may strengthen it and bring 
it out by gentleness and patience, but 
by ridicule and harsh treatment you 
turn it to deceit and treachery. By 
contact with kindly and affectionate hu- 
mans, the good qualities latent in Bruce 
had been cultivated, and the change had 
been so gradual that it had been im- 
perceptible, until he stood one morn- 
ing before his master and mistress, a 
transformed dog, with a light in his 
eyes that had not been there before. 

That portion of the book which deals 
with Bruce’s war service, though ficti- 
tious, is, perhaps by its very nature, 
most entertaining. Bruce’s keen intui- 
tive perception made him invaluable as 
a courier and, indeed, as a detective, at 
the front. 


In “Bruce” Mr. Terhune has not 


“aay voiced a moving appeal in 

of dogs the world over, but be “has 
limned in new colors their genuine serv- 
ice and usefulness. But “Bruce” is, first 
of all, a good story, For entertaining 
quality, it ranks well with more intri- 
cately planned fiction. The method of 
its telling is simple and restrained. It 
reaches its emotional height in the 
rather anticlimactic incident of Bruce’s 
burial, when, in eulogizing the: heroic 
dog, big, raw-boned Sergeant Mahan 
says of him: “He was only just a dog 
—with no soul and no life after this 
one, I s’pose. He didn’t work with the 
idea of getting a cross or a ribbon or 
a promotion—or to brag to the home 
folks about how he was a hero. He 
just went ahead and was a hero. 
That’s because he was a dog, with no 
soul—and not a man. If anybody 
thinks I’m cryin’, he’s a liar. I got a 
cold, and Ba. Lie. be 


Tue Amazinc Ciry, by John F. Macdonald; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
THE author of this book spent a num- 
ber of years in Paris as the cor- 


respondent of English newspapers and 


magazines. He died in 1915 at a com- 
paratively early age, but not too soon to 
have won a reputation for understand- 
ing France such as few foreigners come 
by honestly. Innumerable American 
and British scribblers go to Paris and 
in no time arrogaté to themselves the 
authority to interpret things Gallic. 
They are responsible for enough vol- 
umes of balderdash to fill a respectable 
library. John F. Macdonald, however, 
was not of their type. I know of only 
one other contemporary journalist— 
Alvan Francis Sanborn, of the Boston 
Transcript—who has written of Paris, 
of French literature, politics, and social 
life with the insight revealed in “The ~ 
Amazing City” and the two volumes 
which preceded it: “Paris of the Pa- 
risians” and “Two Towns—one City,” 


W. A. R. 















T is undoubtedly a bad sign to find 
oneself becoming all keyed up 
over a drama of a bygone day. It 

means one of two things—either that 
One is growing old, or that one has 
been gazing oversteadily upon the out- 
put of contemporary dramatists. Either 
way, it is a deplorable state of things. 

But there it is, and virtually nothing 

can be done about it. To one who 
has beheld with unprejudiced eyes*and 
wide-open mind the early summer 
plays, the fact will ever rémain that 
a revived antique drama surpassed ap- 
preciably all the new ones. “Foot- 
Loose” seems to be the only one of 
the batch of recent productions which 
can successfully hold one’s attention all 
evening, against the counterattractions 
of the program’s rhapsodies over pale 
kid shoes, eyelash stimulant, and 
chewing gum, all personally indorsed 
by prominent film virtuosos. 

“Foot-Loose” has been made over 

by Zoé Akins—always painstakingly 
referred to as Atkins by those same 
conscientious souls who laboriously go 
out of their way to say Irving Cobb— 
from a drama of the early eighties 
called “Forget-Me-Not,” which ranked 
as something pretty fairly daring in 
titles, in those days. “Forget-Me-Not” 
had a run extending almost from then 
on. It was played practically all over 


By Dorothy Parker 


Plays in the Past and Present Tense 


what has been called the civilized world, 
and no actress could regard herself as 
really having made good in the profes- 
sion until she had a try at the rdle of 
Stephanie, the original vampire. Yet it 
is a distinct strain, now, to imagine 
any one else having played it, for it 
seems to have been expressly written 
for Emily Stevens. 

Stephanie, Marquise de Mohrivart, is 
another of those ladies whom Miss 
Stevens impersonates with such ex- 
traordinary skill. Indeed, she is the 
most spectacular, thus far, in the list. In 
comparison with her, the intrigues of 
the late Sophie Arnould, her immediate 
predecessor in Miss Stevens’ repertory, 
seem about as dashing as the out-of- 
office-hours activities of a Methodist 
Episcopal deaconess, Stephanie leads 
countless lovers on to destruction, lures 
infatuated youths to ruin at her hus- 
band’s gambling table, figures as one 
of the principals in a local murder, 
threatens her son until he kills himself, 
terrorizes her daughter-in-law, black- 
mails her way in society—in short, is 
scarcely the sort of girl that you would 
like to ask up to the house for Sunday- 
night supper. 

3ut she presents a great opportunity 
to Emily Stevens, who plays with her 
expected, but always amazing, bril- 
liancy. There are many who respond 


m ssiiaal 
mpathetically to her nervous 


fickness of speech and gesture, and 
y the time the first act is finished, 
are on the verge of complete 
collapse. Hence, they shun the staccato 
Miss Stevens, to sit, soothed, before 
. Pheobe Foster or Jeanne Eagels. Per- 
haps Miss Stevens is still a bit too zeal- 


'_ ous in her devotion to her patron saint, 


the venerable Vitus, although she is 
considerably calmer in “Foot-Loose” 
than she has been of late. Yet, after 
_long seasons of the humid sweetness 
and horrific cuteness so sedulously 
practiced by many of our most expen- 
sive leading ladies, Emily Stevens and 
her sharp intelligence seem as specially 
sent from a relenting Heaven. And 
when Alan Dale says, as he recently 
did, that he considers her the most fas- 
cinating actress on the American stage, 
one yearns to join in the cries of 
“Louder !” 

“Foot-Loose” owes much to the 
services of Norman Trevor, in a typi- 
cally sterling Norman Trevor part. 
O. P. Heggie is unfortunately cast as 
a murderer, a rdle which he plays with 
his accustomed air of wistfully won- 
dering what everything is all about. 
One cannot imagine him as working up 
enough murderous intent to swat a 
marauding fly. Tallulah Bankhead 
plays her small part sympathetically, 
while Elizabeth Risdon recites each of 
her lines with admirable distinctness 
and care. I should like to hear her 
do “Under the spreading chestnut tree,” 
some time. 

And now, if the property man will 
kindly dust off the wax flowers and the 
orchestra will oblige with a medley of 
“When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,” “In the Gloaming,” and 
“Darling, I Am- Growing Old,” we 
might look in at the Booth Theater 
upon “Not So Long Ago.” Arthur 
Richman’s little comedy is laid in New 
York along about 1875, in the days 
when eggs had risen to twenty-five cents 


a dozen, when the merchants had the 
outrageous effrontery to demand three 
dollars a pair for shoes, and when the 
beauties at Tony Pastor’s were driving 
the younger natives wild. The comedy 
has a mildly pleasant humor, a fragile 
charm, and much whimsical tenderness. 
In fact, one might almost say over- 
much whimsical tenderness, and still be 
listed among the conservative element. 
For it is surprising what a long, long 
way even a little whimsical tenderness 
will go, upon the stage. Personally, 
give me but one or two acts of it, and 
I'll manage to scrape along for a whole 
year. And “Not So Long Ago” has 
three generous acts, besides a prologue 
and an epilogue. 

Perhaps it is the inclusion of the 
kindly and unsuccessful old inventor 
among the characters that is partly re- 
sponsible for the somewhat oppressive 
tenderness of the little play. It takes 
a hard and stern author to hold himself 
in, once he gets started on creating a 
poor old inventor; it is almost impos- 
sible to keep from letting himself go 
completely, The old boy in “Not So 
Long Ago,” as devised by Mr. Rich- 
man and played by George Trader, is 
as pathetically quaint as all the other 
stage inventors who have gone before 
him. He has all the stock tricks—the 
shuffling walk, the depreciatory manner, 
the wistful smile, the apologetic speech, 
the benignant spectacles. Yet there is 
one great difference: his invention does 
not turn out to be a great success in 
the last act. This feat of restraint 
alone would mark Mr. Richman as one 
of the most promising of young play- 
wrights. 

Eva Le Gallienne does much for the 
role of the heroine, and the producers, 
by means of skillful settings, do much 
for the correct local color. Indeed, the 
cleverly applied and amusing local color 
pleasantly counteracts a great part of 
the determined sweetness of the play. 

Speaking of local color logically 
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the Lawrence Eyre play at the Harris 
Theater. So much local color has sel- 
dom cluttered up our stage; large gobs 
of it, which the author leaves lying 
about, are continually getting in the way 
of the action and stopping its progress. 
And pretty mean it was of the author, 
too, to impede the action any further, 
for it didn’t even get started until 
somewhere around nine-forty. Practi- 
cally the whole first third of the eve- 
ning is given over to the most involved 
exposition yet known in the drama. 
An hour or so of solid exposition is 
rough enough even when done in 
English; but when every one engaged 
in it speaks either with a quaint West- 
Indian-French accent, or else lapses 
into French altogether, the listener who 
is conscientiously trying to gather what 
it is all about is left pretty fairly 
groggy by the time the curtain falls. 
For myself, I understood exactly two 
sentences. One was: “Ouvrez la 
porte,” on which I couldn’t go wrong, 
because the speaker pointed to the door 
and some one promptly went and 
opened it; and the other was: “The De 
Chauvalons land must have a De 
Chauvalons heir,” which was insisted 
upon at least once by every member of 
the cast. Just why it was so impera- 
tive that the De Chauvalons land should 
have a De Chauvalons heir—why no 
other sort of heir would do—I was 
unable to ascertain. However, maybe 
they are unreasonably fussy about 
those things down in the West Indies. 
I must ask our elevator boy. 

But they are not so particular about 
other things, as one learns from an ex- 
planatory note on the program. 
Illegitimate children are regarded by 
the natives as all in the day’s work. 
Hence, when, in “Martinique,” the il- 
legitimate daughter of the late Mon- 
sieur De Chauvalons drops in on the 
legal members of the family for a little 
surprise visit, it is considered extremely 
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., mother’s tragic death in a motor acci- 


to make herself at home, 

Owing to their upstage conduct, 
sorts of complications set in. 
legitimate, yet spotless, 
forced to take up residence in “the ~ 
quarter.” 
lain, an ardent lover, a delegation of 
local wild women and their su:tors; 
there is a loveless marriage and a mar- 
riageless love and a murder, and all 
kinds of such things. In short, one 
would gather from the play that the 
only good West Indian is a dead West 
Indian. 

But it all ends approximately hap- 
pily, for one leaves the theater secure 
in the knowledge that the heroine is 
going to carry on the good work of 
illegitimacy, and that the De Chauva- 
lons land will have its De Chauvalons 
heir. 

“Martinique” is acted with appro- 
priate fervor by Josephine Victor, with 
Arthur Hohl doing remarkable work as 
the villain. His villainous laugh alone 
ranks as one of the ten best perform- 
ances of the season, Emmett Corrigan 
plays a benevolent abbot just as people 
always do play benevolent abbots. 

It seems that there can be no flock of 
new productions without at least one 
among them which has to do with 
spiritualism. The thrifty playwrights 
are making the most of the public’s 
present leanings toward the Other 
Side. 

Well, anyway, the latest contribution 
to the spiritualistic drama is Anne 
Crawford Flexner’s “All Soul’s Eve,” 
on view at Maxine Elliott’s theater. 
Mrs. Flexner; it is said, originally de- 
signed her play to be a moving picture, 
and it is scheduled ev entually to become 
one, when its stage run is at an end. 
And an exceptional movie it will un- 
doubtedly make. The fortunate direc- 
tor will be able to spread himself lav- 
ishly on such scenes as the young 
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There is a spectacular vil- 
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nt the harrowing illness of the 


‘motherless little child, the grief-fren- 


zed father’s near-fall for the designing 


mpire, and the return of the mother’s 
spirit, which enters into the body of an 
Irish nursegirl, and sets everything 
right. Only think of the field it will 
be for the writers of movie subtitles! 
Unfortunately, ‘those very features 


4 which will be, so to speak, pie for the 


movie producers, present almost fatal 
difficulties to the stage production. To 
Lola Fisher falls the heavy task of 
tripling in the rdéles of the mother, the 
nursemaid, and the mother’s spirit. 
The movies can smooth all hitches 
away by means of double exposures; 
whereas on the stage, it is necessary 
for Miss Fisher, dressed, as_ the 
mother’s spirit, in the conventional 
chiffon, to glide behind a screen, pres- 
ently emerging made up as the Irish 
nursemaid. This laborious procedure 
makes it almost impossible to preserve 
the correct mystic atmosphere. When 
she disappears behind the screen, one 
rather expects her to make a lightning 
change to a red coat and a kilt, and 
come out to give an imitation of Harry 
Lauder; in fact, there is a distinct feel- 
ing of disappointment when all she 
does is the Irish servant-girl imperson- 
ation. That’s such an old one! 

Even more prevalent than the spiritu- 
alistic play, and far~more difficult to 
bear with, is the Orange-Pekoe drama. 
The newest example is “His Chinese 
Wife” by Forrest Halsey and Clara 
Beranger, which came to the Belmont 
Theater for but a flying visit, from all 
present signs—and very good signs they 
are of the public’s taste. The lady of 
the title rdle, with her quaint pidgin 
English, composed almost entirely of 
cunning “damns” and “hells,” and 
naive “Go chlase yourself’s,” is as ag- 
gressively artless as are all the other 
Chinese heroines which the last two 
seasons have brought out. Heaven 
knows that I strive to perform my work 


~ 


conscientiously, to make an honest 


livelihood thereby; yet there are times 
when I feel that if I have to witness 
one more Chinese heroine, I will give 
up the struggle, let them take away the 
typewriter, and begin life anew as a 
general houseworker. Only if little 
Plum Blossom—or little Rice Flower, 
or little Cherry Stone—were guaran- 
teed to speak nothing but her native 
language, do I feel that I could ever 
attend another drama with a Celestial 
heroine. 

There has been no lack of musical 
comedies—which, when you come right 
down to it, is but another way of saying 
that there have been several musical 
comedies. Of them, “Honey Girl,” 
seems to be going strongest at the 
present writing. It is a revision of the 
old stand-by, “Checkers,” supplied with 
extremely pleasant music by Alfred 
von Tilzer and extraordinarily poison- 
ous lyrics by Neville Fleeson. Edward 
Clark, who did the book, has done some 
most amusing lines, the greater part of 
which fall to George McKay, as a race- 
track tout. The*author has kept pretty 
faithfully to the original play, the most 
radical change being that the horse is 
now called “Honey Girl” instead -of 
“Remorse,” which doesn’t really seem 
a remarkable improvement, when you 
come to think of it. 

However, the horse still wins the 
offstage race, while fhe entire company 
stands about in strained attitudes, star- 
ing tensely into the wings; and report- 
ing, in hoarse voices, the progress of 
the race to the audience.. A horse-race 
scene on the stage always fills me with 
a bitter longing. I yearn some day to 
see a racing play wherein the horse on 
which the principals have placed all 
their money will be left at the post. 

“Honey Girl” has a generous amount 
of clever dancing, an efficient cast 
headed by Lynne Overman and George 
McKay, and a nice, matronly chorus. 
Altogether, it ought to keep the Cohan 
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state of congestion until well into the life, and went Facictr away. Of 

‘summer. Be Good,” at the Casino Theater, 
Of the other musical shows, “The the exception of a reference to Hugo ie 

Girl from Home,” based upon Richard Reisenfeld’s pleasant music, it is as well 

Harding Davis’ “The Dictator,” to preserve a discreet silence. 


YOU AND MYSELF 
{7 was upon the moonlight’s brink we met, 


And of its pallid evanescence drank, 
Then, hand in hand, across the sea we set, 
Bound for our Golden Wood. 


And there it is we dream, and ever dwell 
Among the gold-brown leaves, you and myself, 
You, whom I do not know, yet know so well 
Whene’er the moon is full! 


We rarely speak, while in our Golden Wood, 
But listen, drifting down the purple stream, 
To murmuring tides, that long have understood 
Life and its mystery. 


Even if we should part, you and myself, 

And I should watch the moon rise all in vain, 
And in the Golden Wood not one small elf 
Could tell me where you were. 


I still should know some night on some strange sea, 
A little storm-tossed boat with sampan sail 
In moonlight would come drifting back to me, 
Its captain always you! 
Mary STeEwart CLAFLIN. 
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HE NOOSE” was an internationally 
famous necklace, and its queen 
jewel was a marvelous emerald for 
which crimes had been committed. A 
girl named Coralyn had swept Paris 
off its feet with a sensational dance, 
and another girl named Genelle had 
been mixed up im a very shady trans- 
action. Then the war had broken out, 
and the men and women involved had 
been scattered to the far ends of the 
earth. This is the kernel of the plot of 
“The Noose,” Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner’s complete novelette, which will be 
featured in the September AINsLEE’s. 
But the narrative opens on a certain day 
in New York, after the termination of 
the war. Hughie Duyker and Jack Al- 


lenby are lunching with a fascinating 


girl named Joan Parker. All of them 
had played heroic roles in Europe; now 
they are debating whether human be- 
ings are fundamentally changed by 
such experiences. The men hold op- 
posing views, while Joan is noncom- 
mittal. At a house party shortly there- 
after the question is settled beyond 
dispute, as far as they are concerned: 
For the past rises up in sensational 
fashion to test them. This is a novelette 
of thrills and surprises, cleverly staged. 
The love interest is woven in with the 
mystery of the emerald. It cannot fail 
to enthrall you and make you want to see 
more of Constance Lindsay Skinner’s 
work, 
a 


EADERS have made numerous in- 
quiries about Nancy Boyd, the 
author of many striking short stories 
which have appeared in AINSsLEE’s dur- 
ing the past year and a half. Of course, 
you remember her “Young Love,” “The 
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“ Seventh Stair,” “The White Peacock,” 


et cetera. We have asked her to con- 
dense the story of her life into a para- 
graph for this department, but though 
she has promised to do so, she has, so 
far, evaded the issue. You see, Nancy 
Boyd is a case of dual personality. The 
name she signs to fiction is a pseudonym, 
while under her “given name” she is 
well known in quite another line of 
creative work. Some day we hope to in- 
duce her to confess for your benefit. In 
the meantime, we don’t mind telling 
you that she was born in Maine, and is 
under thirty. She will contribute a de- 
lightful short story, entitled “Nothing 
in Common,” to the September number 
of AINSLEE’s. 
we 


THER authors who will be in our 
table of contents next month in- 
clude F. Berkeley Smith, Solita Solano. 
Jaithe Palmer, Pauline Brooks, Paul 
Hervey Fox, Vennette Herron, Dorothy 
Parker, and Anice Terhune. “The 
Woman in the Mirror,” by F. Berkeley 
Smith, is one of those stories with a 
Frencli setting which the son of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith knows so well how to 
write. The hero goes to consult a physi- 
cian and behind the latter’s back he 
sees a- beautiful woman wigwagging 
signals of distress in the mirror. We 
shan’t tell you any more about it than 
this; what happened will be made clear 
in the September AINsLEr’s. Jaime 
Palmer’s story, “Grafted Fruit,” pre- 
sents the case of the Americanized 
Latin, with the inevitable problem of 
mixed marriages. Anice Terhune will 
sketch the vivid career of Ginevra Ami- 
eri, a “super-woman” of the Italian 
Renaissance. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove it. Se 
clusive rights for your county. 
void,” Box ‘2,” Bradley Beach, N. 

WE START YOU IN a fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $80 to 
$100 weekly operating our Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. et free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE 4 EET VS. 
tunity, pay, travel. 
pews, o96 Westover Building, Kansas 











Excellent oppor- 
Ww -. 





SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 


to consumer. Large line—good profits— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
ready rite. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam V i 








INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for “How To 
2 or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentabie 
nature. ae olph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, Cc, 





PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
—— Blank and free guide book. Send 
el or sketch and description for free 
qoinien of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason - 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results. Tomptness as- 


sured. _Bookletfree. Watson E. Coleman, 
Sar Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 





PATENTS PROMPTLY  PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, I Loan & Trust Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Songs, Poems—Continued 


SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 

Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knick ~~ Saaauad Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bidg., New Yor 

HAVE YOU — Omit I have 
best proposition. ibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Ch seam. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. 

BE A SONG WRITER—You write the 
words, I will compose the music and guaran- 
tee publication. Among my great hits is 
“Desertland.”” Submit poems on any sub- 

















ject. Ethweli Hanson, 3810 Broadway, 
Room 102, Chicago. 
IF YOU WRITE SONGS write us. Get 


our plan if you want quick results from 
mublishers. Turn your ideas into money. 
‘ew York usical Bureau, 315-P 1547 
Broadway, New York 


Short Stories and Photoplays 








PATENTS, Trademark, 


Copyright—fore- 
most word free. 


Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. 
Previous acceptance not essential. Send for 
Special Free Offer. Department “‘S,” ew 
York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th St., 
New York City. 





in_ this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
— Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 








PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





SENET ONT OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Buptorment services ren- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’s 
yralning Association, Dept 107, Chicago, 





$10.90 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 


fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
niehed under guarantee. Write for Booklet 


Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 a from pen, 
i typewriter; no glue or 

firms use 
need one. 
Reeves & Co., 








gelatine. 
. 80 ‘das" trial. You 
Booklet free. T. Durkin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 














28, Standard Business Training Insti- King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED 

Commence $110 month. Sample examina- Candy 

tion questions free Franklin Institute, 

Dept. 52, Rochester, N. Y. Pa ts  -— as a Ib. box 
: ———s 5 . ai insure est you 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. ever tasted or the box with our compli- 
Travel. Great Demand. Experience un- | ments. Cheri, 142 S. 15th, Phila. 
necessary. Particulars free. Write. Amer- 


ican Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS—TO TRAVEL by 





automobile, 









































introdecing our big line of fast summer Business Opportunities 
sellers. he greatest line on earth. Make 

$10 a day easy. Complete outfit and auto- THE BANK PAYS a 4%. Would you 
mobile furnished to workers. Write at once | be interested in 18° Bank are Finance 
for exclusive territory. American Products | ©. 802-4 Western ecu Bidg., Dal- 
Co., 2345 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. las, Texas. 

AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, ete. Songs, Poems, etc. 

Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York. WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. 
compose music and guarantee — ation 
Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 222 
For Sale Reaper Block, Chicago. 

PAINT for roof and iron, guaranteed; WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
stops leaks. Exterior pure white linseed | Write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
oil paint, 1, 5, 10, 20, 40, 60 gallon con- | lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
tainers sold retail and wholesale, to deal- | Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ers, jobbers, consumers by paint specialists. ing, New York. 

Dept. 42, Martinek Paint Co., 405 Lexington ~ TS 
Avenue, New York City WRITE words for a song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 

Vaudeville gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 
WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 


GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
necessary. Send stamp for instructive book- 
About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, Sta. 
255, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention 





write music, publish and secure copyright. 


Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 Michigan Avenue, 
Room 120, Chicago. 


thie macazine when anewerine 








WRITE NEWS ITEMS and _ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 
Great demand. We show you how. Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 
P 13, Chicago 

$50—$100 weekly 








writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X ¥_18, Chicago. 


FREE to writers—A “wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y. 








Wanted to Buy 


IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
fillings) old or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 
points, gold or silver ores and nuggets— 
War Bonds and Stamps. _ Highest prices 
Cash by return mail. Goods re- 
turned in 10 days if you're not gatieied. 
he Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 2 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Personal 


WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. ‘Key to Success’’ and personality 





DO YOU 





sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bidg., San Franc isco. i 

ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL  LIFE’S 











story. Send birth date and dime for trial 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Apartment 74 

CLASSY girl pictures—2 beauties 25c; 
sixteen $1; refunded if dissatisfied. Rose- 
leaf, St. Louis, Mo 

Miscellaneous 

FARMERS manufacture alcohol from 

wheat-straw. 5c gallon, formula, $1.00 


Spirit hydrometers. $2.50 prepaid. Cir- 
cular free. Golden, 605 Wylie, Pittsburgh, 
Pp 








VAP 3c pound; expert chemist’s formula, 





; guaranteed make money. Golden, 
fos 12 Uptown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STILLS water, liquids, all drinking pur- 


poses, half ut 
European Suaels, Box 1682, 


gallon hour; 25 prepaid. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ndverticoments 
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The Pocket Premo 


: For 2% x 3% Pictures 


Easy to Carry— 


as: Small as a purse 


= Easy to Load— 
cls, Open the back and drop in a 


= Premo Film Pack 


= Easy to Use— 


_ Snaps into focus when opened 


za Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y: 





1 Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail 
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.Home Study 


) BUSINESS 


COURSES 
Let Your Training Be of University Grade 


The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of of business. Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time for a position of impor- 
tance. Tear out this ad. Mark an X before 
the course below in which interes 
Write your ke geet and at the bot- 
and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts ng 
and i of je trained 
men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 
ecsangemens. Money refunded if 
tisfied upon of course. 
poo than 215,000 men have benefited by 
LaSalle Training. 
Of#iigher Accounting OBanking and Finance 
OCoaching for C.P.A.& OBusiness Letter 
ner nations 1) Prodettion Efficiency 
OBusiness Management ~ Office,Shop or Factory 
OTraffic M oc ry hear tere 
Foreign and Domestic OExpert Bookkeeping 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. [Effective Speaking 
OCommercial Law O Business English 
An tatonesiy interestin book “‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
nm One’’ will be sent upon request. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 




















The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept.865-R Chicago, lil. 

Gentlemen: Send without obligation & me infore 
mation regarding course indicated above 
Nam .cscccccccscccccsscssscesss Crecccccccccccccocescescs . 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.”’ It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or eid. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
Aescribes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 















THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila, 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, chea 
Sent 


on ° 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and ‘meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name address today. 


Brooks hesitant Co., 212 C State St., Marshali, Mich. 
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Personal Magnetism 





8 the secret of “fan “Hous aktors’ 2 eae charm — Charlie C' 
in’s wistful fun— Fairbanks’ 

Sunday’s appeal 
business men is perso! — magnetism. Your success, _— 
happiness, your ability to make friends, to be popu 
depends on your personal magnetism. You can develop 
this wonderful power by ly 


“The Art and Science of 
Personal Magnetism” 


written by that marvelous French Scientist Theron 
mont. Study this book srenter by chapter. it 
your own home ni: hts. Practice these wonderful les- 
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sons day by day. ivery young man, eve! young 
‘woman, every husband and wife should take advantage 
of this special offer. 
FIVE DAY 


sure that * is going te bring 
more power and happiness _ into 


TRIAL 
OFFER = eit 


We guarantee this to you and to the Picture-Play 
i Send coin or money order to 


Magazine. 
[it curm, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 10, CHICAGO 


:; POCKET EDITIONS : 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 16c. KACH 


Sheldon’s Twentieth Century, Letter Writer; Sheldon's 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 











Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 
Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 





A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps'to eradicate dandruff. 
or Restoring Color and 
7 Beauty te to » Gray and | Faded Hair. 
td . 
Rem Cc » .~ ses, ete., 
HINDERCO RNS ue ot oan, saguees eau 


to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 
DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
diamonds—the greatest discovery the world 
has ever known. We — send absolutel 
. set with a 1- 











free thie 14k . 
Hewalian ‘ond—in ‘beautiful ging box 
tag’ id. postma: $1.26 D. 
charges cover postage, boxing, advertising 
‘handling, etc. If you can tell ft from LY real 
diamor eturp and money refunded, 
10,000 sven, away. Se 
Gulck. 1d size of finger. 





KRAUTH & REED, meno 
MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGe 





DIAMONDS 








ON ay 


Send for FREE Catalog No. 98N 


—showing the largest assortment of 
the most exquisite Jewelry, Gen- 
uine Diamonds, standard makes of 
Watches, Silverware and French 
Ivory Toiletware, Everything at 
rock bottom prices—ten months to /// 
pay on anything. Address Dept. 98 N 
Capital $1,000,000 
** The House of Quality”’ 


L. W. SWEET, Inc., 1°9:28¢.Breadver 
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These.are the Hours that Count- 


Mest of your time is mortgaged to 
work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your 
whole future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away on 
profitless pleasure, or you can make 
those hours bring you position, money, 
power, real success in life. 


Thousands of splendid, good-paying 
positions are waiting in every field of 
work for men frained to fill them. There's 
a big job waiting for you—in your present 
work or any line you choose. Get ready 
for it! You can do it without losing a 
minute from work, or a wink of sleep, 
without hurrying a single meal, and with 
plenty of time left for recreation. You 
can do it in one hour after supper each 
night, right at home, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


Yes, you can win success in an hour 
a day. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved it. The designer of the Packard 
“Twin-Six,” and hundreds of other 
Engineers, climbed to success through 

Le S.help. The builder of the great 
Eauitable Building and hundreds of 
Architects and Contractors won their 
way to the top through I. C. S. spare- 
time study. ee of this country’s 
foremost Advertising and Sales Man- 
agers prepared for their present posi- 
tions in spare hours under I. C. S. in- 
struction. 


For 29 years men in offices, stores, shops, fac- 
tories, mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
- and commercial work—have been winning pro- 
motion and increased salaries through the 1.C.S. 
Over 110,000 men are getting ready right now 
in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps 
or how small your means, we have a plan to 
meet your circumstances. No matter how /im- 
ited your previous education, the simply written, 
wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks make 





it easy to learn, No matter what career you 
may choose, some one of the 280 I. C.S, 
Courses will surely suit your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for 
you—when one hour a day spent with the 
I. C. S., in the quiet of your own home, will 
bring you a bigger income, more comforts, more 
pleasures, all that success means——can you 
afford to let another single priceless hour of 
spare time go to waste? Make your start right 
now! This is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, put it up to 
us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


OUT HERE = 


[INTERNATIONAL GO L CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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] siactmapas ENGINEER SAL) 
[Electric and Railways ADVERTISING 
_ 
Tel h En) Show Card Writer 
4 Telegrap 
| Ommotanican excineee Trainman 
(Mechanical Draftsman LLUSTRATING 
| Too imaker ~ BUSINESS MANAGEMenT 
| ivan Bhar rE sina od KKEEPEK cen 
| Omine FOuKMIN On ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountan 
STATIONARY net NEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Draftsmen Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
| Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Architectural Drafteman Common School Subjects 
| Concrete Builder ematics 
Structure! CIVIL SERVICE 
| PLUMBING 4ND AEATING Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMORILE TING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Ante Biss 
| Cc A ORIOULTORE French 
Navigation Pealtry Ratsing Italten 


City State 
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—e aims - a 
Basch Book 
Money Saving Bargains in 

DIAMONDS 

house of Bases stil ih offers fn in thie be book, win spite of ring silex roe a 

carat at $48.75; 8-4 carat at back guarantee. 

Write Get p41, YT 4 th ~ woe Basch of Je \ before posers topes an yt 

|L. Basch & Co., Dent. TUS. State and Quincy Street, Chicago,IL 















Immense growth of the 9 jatestey - Soke 
lowing the war, has made 2reate 
mand than ever for garages and 4 
hanics. Learn in 6 toS weeks. 
practical me’ ° og 
ent, we used during train 
i onsen mnochenice for uF "5. po = 
Book exp Write 


BAKE A AUTO & cron SCHOOL, Kansas ntiis or ee 


BOUND VOLUMES | of 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, 











SmitH’s MAGa- 
$3.00 per volume. 














A Wy Size y OE, 
Radiolite, 5677 : 


WATERBURY Radiolite is the za-size jeweled 

Ingersoll that tells time in the dark. It is a 
stylish small-sized watch and it is more accurate 
because it is jeweled. 

Though the refined design of the W aterbury 
suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy construction 
makes it a reliable time piece for all around service. 
Call at an Ingersoll dealer’s to-day and see this watch. 
Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is only 
$6.25 (either black or silver dial). Plain dial, same 
movement, $5.50. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco Montreal 








Nery 


BEG.u.s. P4T- OFF. 





Please mention this magazine 





| Address Subscription Department, STREET & 
| SMITH 


CORPORATION, 
New York. 


79-89 Seventh 


Avenue, 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Cork Tip. Made of se- 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of discrimination 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 


Plain or 


and 
taste. 
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IGMONDS 


ATCHES 


n CREDIT 
DFOR FREECATALOGY 


are over 2,000 photographic illustrations, 
i Diamond Rings, La Valle Wallierce, Ear Scre 
Fine. 


ws, 
es, Bar Pins, 7. 
etches, B a. 4. t— won- 
efully ‘showy oe Solitaire Dia- 
usters, LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


'D 








w\\\ WZ Diamonds 











“aah — Win 
ANGE P) Hearts anaes ates 
5) . Loftis Perfection | rvery articie 


in our catalog 

Diamond Ring | js rises um 
h Diamond is| asuallylow, 
suiitally mounted in| Whatever 
ar famous Loftis Per- | youselect will 
fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre- 
gold 6-prong ring, D08- | paid by us. 
Sessing every line Of | You see ond ex- 
grace and beauty. oniae tee articie 
Town 

10 Pe: Down, $9 Month, right ype 
isfied, pay 
one-fifth of 


ance in eight 

a nat 

new pop paler designe. SO AM y Lea fg * 

Bye ear guaranteed watches Your 

ere terms as low as $2.50 Order Today 
VE GEEN IN 2.50 A MO) 60 YEARS 


OFTI The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. C222 108N. State St., Chicago, tl. 
BROS & CO. fsc5 STORES IM LEADING CITIES 

















a P Profits in Vulcanizing 
ittle Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dependent. Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over. 

ye manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
son Method of vulcanizing. 
With an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the busi- 
ness regardless of ——— 
tion, because you 
guarantee the work to ome 
last the remainder of the 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 

We have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools ip thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 
Method. The course requires 5 to 

days, and costs $%, If you 
buy an Auderson vulcanizer we not only return your $3, but 
pay you $5 per day expense money while you are learning. 
We expect Anderson vulcanizers to do first-class work and 
expect our students to make good in a business way. Their 
success is our success, Therefore we donot sell an Anderson vul- 
tanizer to any one who has not received our course of instructions. 
It costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of An- 
derson school nearest you 
ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
$2 Williams Bidg., Indianapolis, U. 8S. A. 

Print Your Name to Avoid Mista Re es 


[Skin Troubles 


‘— Soothed —— 


With Cuticura 


frend Cuil ane Lnbccetocies, Dept. D, Milsiden, Bees, 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how 
she got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and 
it has been told by today’s master of 
detective mystery— 





THUR BRI 


Ghe American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective gonice of our age. He has taken science 
—science that stands for this age— end allied it to the myster:; HA 
romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest cotad 
every bit of the plot is worked out tclentifienlly For nearly 
nm years America has been watching his Craig Kennedy— 
marvelling at ot strange, new startling things that detec ve 
hero would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people movin: 
through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have mastere 
the art of terror stories. English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their pete heroes. Russian ingénuity has fash- 
foned wild tales o faba But all these seem o} — 
fis e¢ ote bealder Se) infinite variety—the weird excitemen 


FREE /,2£. 


‘o those whe, cond. the coupon promptly we will give FREE * 
ot OF Edgar Allan Poe's paste ergroces in 10 volumes, Whe 
the police of te failed t ve one of the most fearful 
gourder m, stories of the MO Rdger ‘Atlan Poe—far off here 
in New York and the solution. The story is in one of 
these ay 


This is a wonderful combinstion. Here i twoof mo great- 
est writers of mystery and scientific detec 


pep censet the Reeve at a remarkably we odee | and the 


COW ouk thir 
mihi today 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817, New York 
AFF-2.20 
harges prepaid. set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. | Also 








send me, absclueet FRE’ m~ e sot ns Edgar Allan Pos. in 10 volumes. If the 
ooks are not satisfactory, i will ry! both ore within 10 2S | our expense. 


therwise iwill send $1.00 within five days and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CANADIAN OFFER 


ame. .cccccccccccccccccccecccccecccsccccccccccecccsccescccccess 
AGArESS. oo ccccccccccccccccccceceecseccsccessscccssecceeeoooseees 


OocupatloN.cecsscscccccccevcccceseccsessesscessccsscsccscecccccs 
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Why They Like 
PEOPLE’S 


An extract from the letter of Dr. Harold 
C. Lane, Denver, Colorado 


“One evening he (a friend with a library of 6,000 
volumes) and I were discussing PropLe’s, when we 
decided to list every article and story, and figure how 
much it would cost to get the information and enter- 
tainment in Propte’s without referring to a public 
library. 


“We figured February’s Pror.e’s contained stories, 
ideas, articles, photographs, information, and entertain- 
ment which would cost about fifty dollars to buy in 
book form in the open market. My friend is an expert 
statistician, and used a sound method of estimating the 


, ” 


value of material found in PEoPLe’s. 


Get better acquainted with PEOPLE’S 
It will be worth your while 
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All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
= Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram 4 on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 
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GET BIG BUSH “OFFER 











We do not deal thro distributors bat Count even 
GONE eat 
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Quality First 


Boston 
Garter 


Worn the World Over 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the world over. 
It not only keeps the old but makes many 
new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course 
—the two words go so well together. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 

















Learn t to Draw 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists earn big money. 
$25 to $100 a week and more. Learn at home in spare time 
under personal direction of Will H. Chandlee, famous news- 
paper, magazine, advertising artist of 35 years’ successful ex- 

| perience. 
BE AN ARTIST cassia 

Delightful, fascinating profession, 

Wonderful new home —_e method WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
makes drawing easy! Send coupon or of ART, Inc. 

postal today for special offer of com- 1513 HSt., N. W. 
plete Artist's Outfit FREE to new 4 Washington, D.C. 
students. Write for handsome book. 

“How to Becomean Artist.”” Don’t 
delay~—write, or send coupon at 
once, Address 


Washington School 
of Art, Inc. 

1513 H St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ¢ Chy os cccccee ce 


Se nd me partieplars of 
FREE ARTIST’S OUT- 
FIT offer and Free book, 
**Howto Become an Artist. 
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BEAUTIFUL EYES= 


LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT, a simple, absolutely harmless 
preparation, will positively strengthen weak and tired eyes, and 
help to make them clear, strong, bright, and alert. 


This is the day of the Lady Beautiful, and LA ROSE’S 
EYEBRIGHT will serve to make her more so by giving her 
a preparation which will beautify her eyes, and make the “win- 
dows of her soul” clear and shining. { 


You read in this and other good magazines on how to take 
care of your hands, face, hair, eyelashes, but nothing is said about 
the most important and beautiful organ of the human body— 
eyes. 


Nature intended your eyes to be strong, bright, and beautiful, 
but hardly anyone takes care of their eyes until too late, and 
then expensive specialists are necessary. 


20,000,000 Americans wear 
glasses, mostly because 
they neglect their eyes. 


By using LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT you not only add to 
the beauty and brightness of your eyes. You strengthen them 
against possible future weakness and many expensive eye 
specialists. 


LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT is perfectly harmless. It will 
improve your eyes 100%. . | o—baien —_ 
We will cheerfully return | 

se Tt A news Fie ROG CO. 
your money if LA ROSE’S I 208 Figh Ave. B 407, N.Y. City 
EYEBRIGHT does not sat- casindigscageesta rime: 


isfy you in every way. I send herewith one dollar for one bottle 
" ‘ of La Rose’s Eyebright. If not satisfactory 








Send one dollar to jyou agree to return money upon request. 
3 
La Rose Co. I Name .....cccccccccscccccccccccccccccseee 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK [| 
al AAATOES occ cccccccecccccscscvcccscoveccees 
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naturally 
and form_ 
no habit 








They work] ~ 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 














| naturally 
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| no habit 
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DO YOU LIKE ELECTRICITY? 
You Can Make Big Money 


Quickly in in This Profession 
























Do you feel the charm of this wonder science; does its flash- 
ing progress and marvelous. daily development fascinate you; 
do you feel the impulse to get into this masterful profession— 
now? Then you are the man I want. All you need is—training. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I can, and I will, help you to get the necessary training. I 
am head of the Chicago Engineerin ng Works, the greatest in- 
stitution of its kind in America, and I tell you, as a trained 
expert, there is Lo gremens future ahead of you. Get your 
ra now. help you can secure a THOROUGH, 

ICAL ELECT ICAL EDUCATION —right in your 
i alee. Without a penny extra expense to you—you can 
turn your oan time into a and skill that can easily 
bring you ds of dollars and glorious independence. I 
will teach youbymyown exclusive, condensed, simplified method 
of instruction. It is fascinating as a novel —soclear and easy 
for you to understand, so fullyillustrated and specially arranged 
for a student’s rapid advancement, that many of my students 


Make Big Money Within a Fow Weeks 


Why should you continue to work for small pay when you are 
free to accept my greatoffer? A splendid opportunity to make 
your ambitions come true, to prepare yourself for unlimited 
success, is easily within your grasp. Write me at once for full 
particulars of my offer to fit you to graduate in this pro- 
ession, with a valuable Certificate of Competency, all 
ready for big money-making work, right from the start, 


‘« Certificated Electrician 


I guarantee your success in the study of my home course. I 
also give you myservices in securing a satisfactory position 
—free. For five full years after you graduate I will stand back of you 
— aiding you . a practical “enioy a w won make a = SS poe 
Think of it! You will tages privileges with me uno 
tainable elsewhere. can complete your studies with me here in my bk COOKE, Chet ‘American, Briggs Chieage Conn Preseed 
great shops; or I will help ¥ you get started in business for yourself if SteciCarce., and Milliken 

you prefer. To aid you in getting started, I will GIVE you, as my student, Engineers, London, New York, whe pres igtormagional Hong Kong. 


Fill in-—Toar Ott—and Mail This FreeCouren—Ne~ Free Electrical instruments, Tools, etc. 




















L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Answer ¢ this oeregnet-que me in with me. A This at ot 
co ene EER! RK concern ou. 8 is only 
= 438, ~Hy ING = Ss, m. one of the m advantages ena} rivil you, wi 1 enjoy as one of 
my associates rite me at once for full, free details of my offer to 
2 A I wih my cues the Ricstahaas Profession you—including sample lessons, big of Electrical facts, and 
request you send me, of cost or obligation on my Sorry other detail of m my Esta tr system of Home Sreiniog in peastion! 
part t. full partion lars of your Home Study Course in lectrieal Science. Al) this is freo~end te your ambition to make 
ical Electricity—sam 4 lessons and complete details of big and quick success as ed Cort doated yom well 
es Bont ist thio caugasl sy ames re SOUPOR. o b it while While 
in’ unusual an 1 jen tan phe p by ip it wi 
i iettladtistainins aocingsenedipipcstutiibbtisctneseaneii it is OpeD tO you—taday—Right Row—THIS MINUTE. Re se aease 
i icitcirensisaneessonisecceeseeessescvetberunejeanscones L. L. COOKE, Chie? is Eng., 
is dietriccaendeinencitipsaeipijteesteenenettcaticinaioas Chicago En gineering Works 
Pl nenenaincoveceasnssccencnensetts cedbsocccuensosceooncnsens 
Dept. 438, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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In other words 


Camels supply everything 
you hoped for in cigarettes! 










SS N° 





OUR taste will prove that in quality, 

flavor, fragrance and meliowness Camels 
give you a real idea of how delightful a 
cigarette can be! You will greatly prefer 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 





Camels hand out satisfaction you never 
before got from a cigarette. They have a 
wonderful smooth satisfying mildness yet 
that desirable body is all there! And, Camels 
do not tire your taste! 


Another feature about Camels—they leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor. 





Cometo are sold mw a a . 

re in scient Li - 
wnare to asteatibeny Ca mels superiority is best proved by com 
cigarettes rages 206 ~=—S«Oaring them with any cigarette in the world 
cigarettes) in a glass- . 

ine-paper-covered car- at any price. 

ton. We strongly rec- 

ommend this carton for 

the home or office sup- 


ply or when you travel. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co.. Winston-Salem. N.C. 














With acknowledgments to K. ro. 


He was a poor actor 


but he got by! 


THE OTHER day. 


- .* 
| WAS in a cigar store. 


AND A man came in. 
. 


TO BUY cigarettes. 


*. * 


AND HE had a cold. 


7 


AND WAS so hoarse. 
HE COULDN'T make. 


- 


THE Lene understand. 


JUST WH AT he wanted 


. 


AND HE got maseer. 
EVERY TIME. 


HE DREW a brand. 


* 


HE DIDN’T want. 
HE POunSTS the case. 


AND TRIED og talk. 


BUT HE oly wheezed. 


AND HE made signs. 


* * 


WITH HIS fingers. 


BUT THEY didn’t get over. 


AND FINALLY. 
HE THOUGHT he’d try. 


TO ACT it out. 


° 





AND or Goeed his eyes. 


AND MADE his face. 
SERENE AND calm. 

AND SMILED and looked. 
ABSOLUTELY CONTENTED. 
AND THE clerk said. 


“| GOT you, Steve!” 


AND HANDED him. 

A PACKAGE of. 
THOSE CIGARETTES. 
THAT SATISFY. 


ATISFY? You said it! Those 
fine Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos and that can’t-be- 
copied Chesterfield blend 
s-a-t-i-s-f-y with every puff! 
And the moisture-proof, glass- 
ine - wrapped, special package 
keeps ’em the way you want 
’em—fine, full-flavored, firm 
and fresh—always! 


CIGARETTES 


Kepctontyee Tian 


| 
| 





